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© A. Binder, Berlin 


MICHAEL BOHNEN 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


HANS SACHS AND WOTAN (German), AMONASRO (italian), MEPHISTOPHELES (French) 


MUSICAL 





COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone: 2634 Circle ; : 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist, 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-T vojning, Musical Stenog- 

raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE = JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pussic Recrracs Given at Iwrervas 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 


for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York C ity 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 


FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen. McQuhae . 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
SINGING 


Member PRT Ny ré ademy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MIL LER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 


| GRACE 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exrert — Coacu — Repertoire 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923.24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 


rHE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S, Borce, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American - 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedral 


MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 

Instruction: Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall : New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and ies 


— 142 25 Broadway 
STUDIOS 70 Fort Washington Ave. f | New York 


Phones: Penneptecsla 2634 Wadsworth 3303 





RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
hone: 2634 Penna. 


ADELE 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT FE. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 


(403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
Studios: | 1983 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Residence: 1362 Grand C oncourse, N. Y. City 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” of Professional 
Symphony Players. Civic, — ——— 
borhood Concerts, Schools, 4 
“Y's, Music Clubs, ee te enters, pM 
ments, Choral Clubs. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 





Phone: 3967 Fordham 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,”” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone: 3187 Gramercy New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway *hone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert anno Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ang COACH 


. 502 Carnegie Hall } , ° : 
Studios { 5) West @/th Street} New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel: Windsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacHInG aNnp Concert ACCOMPANYING 


Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, New 
York, Presbyterian C hurch 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses “~¥ praises very highly 
AL BE RT GOLDENBERG 
OL ie PEDAGOGUE 
br acs Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma wry Sophie Braslau and 
Yecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna TEACHER OF PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
Only Advenset Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y, Tel: Riverside 1187 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 








ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riesserc, A. A, G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano ” 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
, Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anp REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member of the American Academy of 

‘eachers of aomging 

471 West End Avenue : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARII? MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 





Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 
DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE aia i SEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA sg Y eke * 
132 West 74th Stre 


w York Cit 
Phone: Endicott 0180. “4 


"Adolph Witechecr Secy. 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Endicott New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODU CTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street : New York 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 








DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of papecentel teasing and 
concertizing in tlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 

In Summit, N. J., Monda 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooktyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 7Ist Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
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DUBINSKY 


Concert Cellist 
MUSICAL ART sTUDIOS 


For ym B= 

Cello and semble Playing under 
= of prominent instructors. 
A 8 


307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420, 


§ MARGOLIS air 


CULTURE 
E 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
$23 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


SsROSSI-DIEHL 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Toaaher ot fd St nq, 
Studio: MY mew ork 


TOHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
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Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO , (cE NOR 


Pupils Prepared for 
Co Concert, also Coaching 
Pong Fitzroy at) 


WAY, NEW YORK 
MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 





RO At 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


a = tal OPERA HOUSE bd | ones] 1425 Broadway, New York 
2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
206 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 


Annual Summer Master Classes for 
ond zeae Las 














Singers Angeles, 


Pasadena, 


ROSE TOMARS 


expert vocal pedagogue; corrects and re- 
builds voices under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Concert, 








Opera and 


Oratorio. 
Studios: 
106 Central Park West 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 





“ WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils ya 


Ensemble work and caperienss guaranteed. 
National va Association reorganizing. 
¢ trials o appointment only. 


stats pel Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


Ni O L Keabepantet 


Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 


Contralto 
is singing 


“DAWN” 
A Mabelanna Corby Song 
C ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








Kemseeter 


uzoz<>z 











COURIER 


LOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. Edorsed by the great- 
est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y. Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue.”’ ‘‘International 
nized as a Voice Builder, - Voice Repairer ‘and. Coach Pad 








1 irse in Dietion. Pupils red fo 7 tom, 
a and © rot, ‘Loetl Lawrences and 
other successful Ra, Burnet House 


Drawing Rooms, Cineinnatt 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, Based York 
Phone: 5840 Endico’ 
Residence: 1 Bennett de 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


Ohio 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Beil Canto 
Studios 
—e 


309 West 85 Si., 


New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


Kesslere Photo 





LAURIE MERRILL 


American Soprano 


Spanish, French, itallan and Old English 
Costume Recitals 
N. Y. City 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., 


Catron HOFFMANN 2001 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Accompaniet 


SESSIONS **2z:; 


537 West 121st St., N. ¥. Tel 5120 Morningside. 








Concert 





ORGANIST 


LYNNWOOD 
49 West 20th Street 


FARNAM 30.3 





RUBANNI suran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 





LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF IND,” 


Published by J. Fischer & Bre 
care Musical Covunime, 437 Fi Ave., N. Y. 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tist St.. New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


rhcz>e | m=20C> 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER |< 


“FIRST POSITION” 





“La FOREST HUM" “ise 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF baa eg 
» Chicago 


STALLINGS sou 


6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. ‘Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
Address: 229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York Cit ity. 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Mellish, Wred_ Patton, 
Morseerne Marle a ae Jeannette Vreeland. 
Telephone Circle 2634 
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Ringo, 
915 Carnegie Hall, 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 








St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Assistant Conductor 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8831 Endicott 


oFINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 














LESLEY 
= 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1926 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y 





Prospect 1118 








M ent: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St..N. Y.¢ 
: Persona! address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinwey Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





cWARFORD 22 


KRAFT 


atrottan Opera 
jouse La 
seas (25 Broadway . 
Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
y. “Fea: gaining unique reputation.” — 
687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Ve 


GEORGE STEWART 
Pianist, on “yy with € 

ean Serecdy 
Accompanist a haert, Alexander 
Heinemann, Titta Ruffo, Pade Casals, Povia Frijsh, 
Jean Gerardy. 


Goachi and En apie wm 
Personal address: 43 Fifth Aven us New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile A ted. 312 Ri ide Drive, New York 








command ,”"— 


ZMAA>S weCez>| HOC 











New York 














ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DE GREGORIO: | 


Specialist in Volce Culture 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., RI 
Studio 18, 1425 Bway, City 


HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Exclusive Management, Maude WN. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, ti. 


RAISA endorses & Mimball 


Bldg. 
NAKUTIN 7 


CHICAGO 
VOCAL TEACHER O 











mMarM |) OOZPA™ | 
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ILL. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1 1426 Kin Kimball | Bidg. Chicago, Mh. 


E’moa A. AB AKieMANIN 


ONTRALTO 


limited number of pupils secepted 





Art of Singing; 


Residence Studio, 137 West 03d Pres. Southland 
Singers Society. Lucille Biabe and Vera Stetkewics 
accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: ar ont Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York, 





2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Chicago, Ill 








Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CiTy 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to a and costume oumbers, 


spectalti 
Address—15 West 11th St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan tn House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 345 W. 85th St., New York City 

Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 566% 











JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, og West i1ith St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





Cond 
E. PLOTNIKOFF Russian imperial Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all la 
637 Madison Ave., New Vork. Tei. 3019. Placa 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytowa-on-the-Hudsoo, N.Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, rounder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For ali information apply to the President. 


1738 Broadway, New York 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 
Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 


MUSICAL COURIER 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original bpheye wee Music “sees 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, — 
New York City 





April 3, 1924 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Tse Conover is one of the few great Pianos of © 
at al which is still being built by its ee. 





ar Its écntioned use in such institutions at the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ery, tone 
qualities and durability st es 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago MAKERS 


“- 























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








Office and Wearerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 








RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


Soloist 
New York 


Ernest S&S. Williams, 
Office: 1608 Third Ave. 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of HASCAS, OF HARMONY” 


Compeqrnee 
teatructer af Mane: Ecce each, Bt. ek 


1 
Studios | 516 Went 180th ae ork 
Also qusenenlents Courses. Wadsworth 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Mezze Contralto 


A Soprano 
835 Liecole Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ciecetion, hy Mather 
a _ House 


= DAVIS 33s: 


I. MISERENDINO 


Mo a and Teast 
Broadw 





'U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet”’— his masterful 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 


8760. 











Ss erd’s Dance,"’ 
hm Tarantelle,”’ 




















a Colamb w, York city “Grand Marche d 2, Con- 
“Tl Pu 
“Mazurka No.2,"""The ote,” 
WILLIAM REDDICK sera Na 2."The 
Teacher of Plano— Coaching of Songs standard classics. 
310 West @5th St., 4.1. ‘Tels: Miverside 10021 ™ Insist on Cutey BGs 
STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Sing? ing 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street y. set 
nesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury 
Friday, Saturday, Mander. Choral Birenz, v Y. 


Society of the Friends Music. 








LEADING ENGLISH 

MUSICAL PAPERS 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATORY ENTHUSIASTS ATTEND THE 


WASHINGTON HEARINGS ON FLETCHER AND BACON BILLS 





Fletcher Bill Would Establish a National Conservatory and a Fat Salaried Job for Some One, While the Bacon Bill Would 
Create a Commission to Ascertain the Feasibility of Such a Conservatory and Entail a Much 
Smaller Appropriation 


On March 25 there were two hearings held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on bills calling for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. One was held at 10:30 A.M. 
(a little later, as a matter of fact) in the committee room 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor in the 
Senate Office Building; the other was held at 11 A.M. (and 
quite promptly) in the committee room of the House Com- 
mittee.on Education in the House Office Building. The 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor has eleven mem- 
bers, with Senator Borah of Idaho as chairman. Of the 
eleven, only two were present, Senator 
Couzens and Senator Ferris, both of Mich- 
igan, though Senator Fletcher of Florida, 
sponsor of the Senate Bill (S. 1320) to 
establish a National Conservatory, sat with 
them. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion has fourteen members. No less than 
thirteen were present at the hearing. The 
sponsor of the House Bill (H. R. 7011) 
is Representative Robert L. Bacon of New 
York, a member of the Committee. 

Purposes Dirrer. 

The Senate Bill, hereafter to be called 
the Fletcher Bill, is called “a bill to estab- 
lish a National Conservatory of Music 
for the education of pupils in music in all 
its branches, vocal and instrumental, and 
for other purposes.” The House _ bill, 
hereafter to be called the Bacon bill, is 
entitled “A bill to create a commission to 
ascertain the feasibility of establishing a 
National Conservatory of Music.” The 
latter (Bacon) bill is endorsed by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
National Music Supervisors’ Conference 
and its subsidiary conferences, and the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. The following representatives of 
the organizations were present at the hear- 
ings: Mrs. Frank Seiberling and Mrs. & 
Frances E. Clark, national’ officers of the = 
N. F. M. C.; George H. Gartlan, repre- 
senting the National Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence; Edwin N. C. Barnes, representing 
the Eastern Supervisors’ Conference, and 
Alfred L. Smith, representing the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 

Those who appeared in support of the 
Fletcher Bill were Jacob Hayman of New 
York. (What interests Mr. Hayman rep- 
resented did not appear) ; a Mr. Hayward, 
representing the American Federation of 
Musicians, and a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

FietcHer Bit OLp. 


The Fletcher Bill is not new. It was 
first introduced several sessions ago by 
Senator Fletcher, and has been regularly 
reintroduced at each session, without get- 
ting out of committee. It is a long bill 
and goes into detail about the organization 
of the proposed conservatory, providing for 
a general board of regents, headed by the 
President of the United States, these re- 
gents to appoint a General Director and an 
advisory board of directors of fifteen mem- 
bers, who with the regents, and so forth, 
shall appoint a Dean of the Faculty. The 
Director General (one ‘guesses by the 
sound of that title that the author of the 
bill was born in Europe) shall be appointed 
at once by the Board of Regents on pas- 
sage of the bill and $50,000 is appropriated 
to enable him to “make a survey and re- 
search of musical conditions and needs in 
the United States” and to “prepare plans 
for the reorganization, creation and equip- 
ment of said conservatory”; also, within 
six months from the passage of this bill 
he is called upon to report to Congress, 
through the Board of Regents, and “sug- 
gest the necessary appropriations.” 

Tue Bacon Bu. 

The Bacon bill is very short, only thirty- 

two lines of print. Here it is complete: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That a commission is hereby created 
to be composed of five commissioners, to be appointed 
by the President, and to be known as the ‘Commission 
on the Establishment of a National Conservatory of 
Music.’ 

“A vacancy in the office of commissioner shall be 
filled in the same manner as the original appointment, 
and shall not affect the powers or duties of the com- 
mission. The commission shall elect a chairman, and 
is authorized to employ such stenographic and clerical 
assistance as it may deem necessary. The commis- 
sioners shall serve without compensation therefor 
from the United States, excepting reimbursement for 
actual necessary expenses incurred in the performance 
of their functions under this Act. 

“Sec, 2. It shall be the duty of the commission to 
determine upon the feasibility of the establishment 
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New York vocal teacher. 


as did John Valentine, tenor, at his. 


and maintenance of a National Conservatory of Music, 
by or with the assistance of the United States, to 
encourage and promote musical education, interest, and 
appreciation among the people of the United States. 
If the commission recommends the establishment of 
such conservatory, it shall include in its report its 
recommendations upon the details of policy and man- 
agement of such conservatory. The commission shall 
report its findings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent within two years after the passage of this Act. 





GENNARO MARIO CURCI. 


This year has been one of successful debuts for the artist pupils of this prominent 
Maddalene Erbland, American coloratura soprano, fol- 
lowing a brilliant debut as Gilda in Milan, is now singing other roles in her 
repertory at various opera “houses throughout Italy. 
formerly of the San Carlo Opera Company, is also adding to his list of successes 
in opera in Italy, and Tina Paggi, coloratura soprano, scored a splendid success the 
latter part of the Chicago Opera season in Lucia, previously touring South 
America and Cuba as one of the Bracale Opera stars. 
soprano, created a most favorable impression at her Aeolian Hall debut this season, 
Besides teaching and coaching, Mr. Curci is 
devoting considerable time to his compositions, which are being sung by many 
of the leading opera and concert artists. 


“Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the necessary expenses of the com- 
mission, to be allowed and paid upon vouchers therefor 
signed by the chairman and approved by the com- 
mission.” 

Lone Appresses REAp. 


At the Senate hearing Senator Fletcher read a long type- 
written statement in support of his bill. When he finished, 
Jacob Hayman read another long typewritten statement in 
support of the bill. It was brought out by questioning that, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Hayman himself was the author 
of the Fletcher bill and the thought arose that, in all prob- 
ability he also was the author of the statement which Sena- 
tor Fletcher read. Mr. Hayman deplored support of the 
Bacon bill, claiming that it would merely delay the whole 
matter. Supporters of the Bacon bill stated the various 
grounds on which they objected to the Fletcher bill. Mr. 
Gartlan, in a speech before both hearings, pointed out that, 


Gaetano Viviani, baritone, 
Renata Flondina, dramatic 


(Photo © by Bain News Service) 
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while the various organizations heartily favored the estab- 
lishment of a national conservatory, they were not in unan- 
(Continued on page 65) 


VON SCHILLINGS REPLIES 
TO GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


Having Sailed Before the Metropolitan Impresario Made 
Public His Side of the Recent Controversy, the Berlin 
Opera Director, in Interview with the Musica. Courter 

Correspondent, Blames Gatti-Casazza for Creating a 
False Impression—Explains His Views More in 
Detail—Mme. Kemp's Statement—Gatti-Casazza 

Declines to Reply, but Bodanzky Sends Cable 


Berlin, March 15.—Returned to Berlin to fulfill his duties 
as general director of the Berlin State Opera, Prof. Max 
von Schillings received your correspondent, 








UNUSUAL LUT who already had before him the American 


hewspavcr stories concerning his conflict 
with Mr, Gatti-Casazza and the cancella 
tion of Mme. Barbara Kemp's (Frau von 
Schillings ) contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. It will be remembered 
that Mr. and Mrs. Schillings sailed on the 
5S. Stuttgart immediately after receiving 
the representatives of the New York press 
and had therefore no opportunity to reply 
to Mr. Gatti-( asazza's statement published 
simultaneously with their own 
samen, or: Gotthe statement, Prof, von 
‘ rs $ anxious first of all to cor- 
rect a false impression, which Mr. Gatti 
perhaps unwittingly gave by saying that 
he (Schillings) wanted to know his inten- 
— coe. to the re engagement of 
Mme. ext season My desire,” 
said the professor, “was not to have her 
re-engaged, but, as in the case of the other 
of my former artists whom Mr. Gatti has 
engaged, to know how far | was able to 
— bag yt tower for my own opera 
se. Th politan Opera, unlike 
our institutions here, has an option on the 
services of artists for a number of years 
which it can exercise at will, while the 
artist has no choice and must wait for the 
decision of Mr. Gatti at the end of the sea 
son if he so desires. 

“Had | been anxious for Mme. Kemp 
to return to New York next year, as his 
statement implies, how is Mr. Gatti’s next 
sentence to be explained, that I came back 
two days later to appeal to him, as a gen 
tleman, to release Mme. Kemp from her 
contract altogether? That sentence is true 
and the request was made after Mme. 
Kemp_and I came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Gatti has misunderstood her artistic 
mission, and that in order to do what he 
expected of her it would be necessary for 
her to renounce her activities at the Ber- 
lin Opera, where she is indisnensable 

“From the very first, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
whose energetic management of the great 
American opera house, despite the handi 
= caps of nationality and language, I ad 
= mired, showed his lack of interest—almost 
= to the extent of discourtesy—to any sug- 
= gestion of cooperation or mutual help be 
tween the leading American and German 
opera houses. He saw no reasons tor 
American or Metropolitan artists to be 
heard in Berlin and was apparently sur- 
prised that we were able to offer good 
material compensation for such services 
He pretended not to know that four of my 
artists were at the moment employed in 
his theater; that Karin Branzell, for in 
stance, has been a member of the Berlin 
Opera for years. He expressed his absolute 
disdain of German opera as non-productive 
in the pecuniary sense (giving tne lack of 
interest in the Siegfried revival as an in 
stance) and said that his Italian singers 
alone filled the houses. 

“Applying these maxims to Mme. Kemp’s 
case, he said that only in the Italian roles 
(for which she—a German singer—-was 
certainly not primarily engaged) could she 
become popular, and referred to the inci 
dent of last year, when she failed to pre 
pare L’Africana in Italian in time. I drew the natural con- 
clusion that Mme. Kemp could, indeed, be spared in New 
York, and was happy to avail myself of the opportunity thus 
offered to the Berlin Opera to have her back. I could not, 
of course, know that Mr. Gatti’s outbreak of temper was a 
manoeuvre, and that Mme. Kemp’s departure would em 
barrass him.” 

Referring to the press episode, precipitated by the con 
flicting statergents concerning Mme. Kemp's health, Prot 
von Schillings showed your correspondent the correspondence 
which passed between him and Mr. Gatti-Casazza. In order 
to justify himself, it seems, Mr. Gatti at first demanded a 
doctor’s certificate, and offered to furnish “ten doctors” to 
supply such a certificate. After consultation with Mme 
Kemp, Prof. von Schillings declined to do this, under date 
of February 26. On the same day, however, Mme. Kemp 
consented to write, and did write, a letter asking for her 
release for reasons of health, in the usual courteous forms 
This is the letter to which Mr. Gatti in his statement refers 


(Continued on page 60) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GERMANY’S MUSIC HEROES CHANGE WITH THE YEARS 


Bruckner and Mahler the Two Most Popular Symphonic Composers of Germany Today, and Furtwingler and Kleiber 
with the Baton—Krenek’s New Piano Concerto Played—A Bevy of Pianists—Amato Recaptures Berlin— 
Lenska as Brangaene—Violin Stars Scarce—Schénberg and Jazz—An American Quartet 


terlin, March 11—The two most popular symphonic com- 
posers in Germany today are Bruckner and Mahler. For 
years they have been Beethoven and Brahms. Beethoven 
and Brahms today are the “classics,” the daily bread which 
is imbibed as a necessity, a duty to life; but Bruckner 
and Mahler are the meat and sauce of the musical consumer. 

This condition is aided and abetted by the conductors, the 
type of virtuoso who is the peculiar product of the Germany 


of today. Today, when the international market of artists 


lies across the ocean, when Germany is almost destitute 
of pianists, violinists and singers of the first rank, Berlin 
is the scene of a baton contest in which some of the world’s 
champions take part. And the field which these champions 
and would-be champions have is Bruckner and Mahler. 


Furtwangler and Kleiber are the baton heroes of the day. 
Furtwangler has risen to his almost: unassailable position in 
the course of the past two years; Kleiber has risen to almost 
equal popularity like a comet in the sky, It is now virtually 
certain that he will conduct the entire series of opera con- 
certs next vear, ending the two years interregnum after 
Furtwangler left. Kleiber chose, as his recent piéce de 
combat, Mahler's fourth symphony (already commented 
upon in our last letter); Furtwangler answered it with a 
performance of Mahler’s third. It was a wonderful per- 
formance, strong and plastic, less sentimental than that of 
the legitimate Mahlerites (there is a legitimate party of 
Mahler apostles who have experienced the laying on of 
hands), and therefore more bearable by the non-initiates. 
He neutralized the pathos by majestic climaxes, but he neu- 
tralized the humor in the scherzo too; is he too German for 
this Austrian whimsicality ? 

Two other conductors, Pringsheim and Unger, essayed 
Mahler on successive nights last week. Both performed the 
Kindertotenlieder (sung by Julius von Raatz Brockmann 
and Elsa Wachsmann respectively), the palm going to the 
former, a singer beyond his prime but an artist of fine 
voca! culture and unusual interpretative powers. Prings- 
heim also did Mahler's fifth symphony (the third Mahler 
symphony to be heard within a week). This has always 
been the least popular and least esteemed of Mahler’s 
symphonies. Pringsheim brought a good deal of care, in- 
sight, sympathy and mental energy to his task, without, 
however attaining the impressiveness which he was evidently 
striving for. Dr. Max Unger showed his uncommon gift 
for conducting again in Bruckner’s seventh syenphony,. 


Krénex’s New Piano Concerto 


Fritz Busch, of the Dresden Opera, another of the baton 
champions, who has entered the Berlin lists by way of 
the opera concerts this season, is breaking a lance or two 
for contemporary art. At the seventh subscription concert 
he introduced the new piano concerto of Ernest Krének. 
As elsewhere before, the piano part was executed by Eduard 
Erdmann, a capital young pianist and a front-line fighter 
for the atonalists. Judging from this concerto, howeyer, 
Krének, the “lineal” atonalist, seems to be getting back ‘to 
a rational key structure (he admits the F sharp major bit- 
self). Viennese waltz rhythms and an almost Schubertian 
moment musical in the finale stand out in even bolder relief 


by virtue of the contrapuntal complexities characterizing» 


other portions of the work. : 

None can deny that this one-movement concerto has orig- 
inality. This, | think, is its strongest attribute. Beau- 
tifully performed as it was by Erdmann, it impressed me 
nevertheless as music which the world could get on without. 
The remainder of the program consisted of Schum :nn’s 


rarely played fourth symphony and the Till Eulenspiegel . 


of Strauss. * 
A Bevy or PIANISTS @ 

Despite the absence of the world’s stars, there have been, 
of late, an extraordinarily strong array of pianists here, 
mostly of the younger generations. Heading the list with 
two recitals is Walter Gieseking, who among the younger 
German pianists stands in a class quite by himself. Repeated 
successes outside as well as in Germany prove that his 
remarkable ability is quickly recognized everywhere, It 
was so in London and Italy and, as it is understood that he 
will be in America in a year or two, I doubt not that his 
success there will be equally pronounced. One hopes that 
in the meantime he will learn to dispense with the contor- 
tions and noises that accompany his playing, of which 
American audiences may not generally approve. Then 
there was the young Russian, Nikolai Orloff, in two re- 
citals, the last an all-Chopin affair, in which he revealed 
sterling qualities as a musical pianist of high attainment; 
Egon Petri, professor in the State High School, and a fav- 
orite Busoni pupil, is giving a series of five recitals, in 
the third of which he repeated his former successes. 

A Bach program was selected by Wilhelm Kempf, a rising 
young German, who divided his program into an organ and 
piano group. He played the F major toccata, two chorale 
preludes, and the C minor Passacaglia and Fugue on the 
organ, while the latter half of the program comprised a 
number of preludes and fugues from the Well Tempered 
Clavier, a French suite in G, the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, etc. Ranking high as a Bach interpreter like Kempf, 
the youthful. Rudolf Serkin gave among other classics an 
impressive performance of the Goldberg variations. Italy, 
too, was represented among the pianists with Carlo Zecchi, 
a very promising talent and one already well on the road 
to success; and the sweet little six year old Pietro Mazzini 
of whom, at present, the less said the better; and Poland 
by Leo Podolski, a well equipped and routined player. 

Amato RecAptures Bertin 

Fond memories of Broadway were brought back by 
Pasquale Amato and Leo Slezak, who have been appearing 
here both in opera and concert. As mentioned in my last 
letter, Amato sang Scarpia and Renato at the Staatsoper 
as a guest. He is going to repeat these, adding the Barber, 
at the Volksoper further uptown. In conjunction with a 
charming country-woman, Mafalda Salvatini, he was heard in 
a program of arias and duets, which was so successful that 
he gave another program of arias a few days ago, and jis 
going to join Slezak in a joint recital this week. Comment 
on the art of Amato would seem superfluous here, after 


his years in New York but it is only just to mention his 
great success with the public, if not unanimously in the 
press. He simply brought down the house with Figaro’s 
song from the Barber. ‘Accustomed to hearing this show 
piece from heavier tongued natives little wonder then that 
Amato's technic was a revelation to most of the audience. 
Slezak also gave a program of Schubert Lieder before a 
huge audience in the Marmorsaal, That he has lost none 
of his popularity was convincingly proved by the rush of 
the crowd to the stage to hear any number of encores. 
Lenska As BRrANGAENE 

Another guest at the Staatsoper was Augusta Lenska as 
Brangaene in Tristan and Isolde. Although she has already 
appeared there two or three times this season I heard her 
on this occasion for the first time. Vocally, Miss Lenska 
shone to decided advantage. Her pure mezzo voice, always 
agreeable to the ear, fully made amends for a somewhat 
immobile histrionic presence. This, however, may be only 
a matter of routine accentuated even more by reason of the 
super temperamental Isolde of Frieda Leider. Her success 
in this exacting role was certainly remarkable, 

A new operatic candidate introduced himself in the person 
of Michael E. Gitowsky, a Russian bass now under the artistic 
guidance of Louis Bachner, the American vocal authority in 
Berlin. He scored a notable success with both press and 
public’ in his first recital-in the~Singakademie. He was 
even compafed to his great compatriot, Chaliapin, in voice, 
character and interpretatiye ability. A-.song well liked 
on this program was one by Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. - Another bass, Galina Ruckert, 
programmed as from New York, also deserves mention. He 
possesans an agreeable voice both as to’ quality and power. 

t might be advisable for him, however, td learn his arias 


and songs by heart, at least so far a’ the music is con- 
cerned, Having to read both music and text from the scores 
somehow or other suggests—lazinéss. And finally a word 
for the young baritone, Heinrich Rehkemper, who in a 
recital gr disclosed his excellent voice and artistry in a 
group of German Lieder and ‘an Italian aria. 

Mentioning two of the gentler sex last does not mean 
that they were least. Certainly not with Lula Mysz-Gmei- 
ner, who recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of her first Berlin recital. Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner, an artist 
of first rank in the interpretation of German Lieder, has 
been repeatedly mentioned in these columns.- Assisted by 
Prof. Eduard’ Behm, and Prof.’ Siegfried Ochs, she was 
tendered an ovation justly befitting the occasion. — - 

_ Interesting by reason of a group of novelties by Zoltan 
Kodaly and his young compatriot, and pupil, Ludwig, Kent- 
ner, the recital of Irma Weile,.mezzo soprano,.drew a full 
sized audience to Bechstein Hall. The Kodaly numbers 
comprised six songs from the cycle.Enekszo. These charm- 
ing little sketches, sung in the vernacular, proved to be, the 
most popular on the program. Closely following in popu- 
larity were four songs of Kentner sing from manuscript. 
One of these, a Song of the Reeds,,.was redemanded, while 
Sunset, and a Wiegenlied, both clothed in richly colored 
and gratefully pianistic accompaniments, nade an especial 
appeal, Kentner is certainly a “musical” composer as well 
as an uncommonly musical pianist. Miss Weile sang both 
groups with a wealth of interpretative ability somewhat ‘in 
excess of her purely vocal gift. Seven Gypsy Songs of 
Brahms which closed the program were not Vieard, 
Viotin Stars’ Scarce , 

Violinists are as rare as pianists are numerous. The 
only’ German ‘violinists of rank” are Kreisler and Busch, 
and Busch is boycotted since his late encounter with the 
Berlin Philharmonic, in. which that sacrosanct body was 
told a few unpleasant truths.’ Kreisler is away, and this 
year no great foreigners” také his place, though they will, 
no doubt, as soon as they hear of the gold or dollar honor- 
ariums that are now being*paid over here. (A Zopuiar 
German pianist asked and got 5,000 Marks, i. e. $1,250.) 

The appearance of Josef Wolfstahl, concertmaster of the 
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Staatsoper, therefore, as a soloist, aroused more than 
usual interest. It was justified, too, for Wolfstahl is a fine 
and serious artist, who might well take rank as a concert 
idol here. With a chamber orchestra conducted by Emil 
Bohnke, he played the A minor Vivaldi concerto, the A 
major Mozart, and the Joachim Variations in E minor. 
This last is a hard nut for the best of violinists and its 
difficulty is one reason why it is rarely played. It is a real 
pleasure to meet an artist who with uncommon ability com- 
bines a modesty that is altogether too rare. While listening 
to him my thoughts returned to a young colleague of his 
who made a flash in the pan last season, What a difference 
between unassuming modesty and personified brass! 
Maurits van der Berg, concertmaster of the Philhar- 
monic, also appeared as soloist ina special concert, and gave 
a creditable performance of the Beethoven concerto with 
which he won a popular success. And finally a few words 
of the American-born violinist, Florizel von Reuter, pos- 
sessing much talent, particularly on the technical side, who 
had the unhappy idea to give a whole program of utaccom- 
panied pieces—solo sonatas and the Ernest atrangement of 
Der Erlkénig and the Last Rose of Summer without piano. 
A. Q. 


ScHONDERG AND Jazz 


Of chamber musie¢ there is always a great deal in Berlin, 
and since the new music is essentially chamber music, the 
chamber concerts are the most interesting to the modernist. 
Inversely the chamber music audiences have become the 
most progressive and their demand for modernity must be 
ratified even’ by so staid an organization as the Klingler 
Quartet which at its most recent concert ventured as far 
as Schénberg’s Op. 7. Another performance of this beau- 
tiful and—and already near classical!—work was given 
under the auspices of the reorganized Melos society by the 
Amar-Hindemith Quartet, and was honored by the “incog- 
nito” presence of Schonberg himseif. A charming, racy 
string of Kodaly, already played in Salzburg, completed the 
program. Next day, at a select gathering of musicians in 
a private house, Schonberg listened with evident pleasure 
and approval to the two last quartets of Paul Hindemith, 
whose acquaintance he made on this oceasion. (He also 
listened, with rapture, to a set of American jazz records, 
brought along by the same Hindemith. These are the 
secret vices of serious composers!) 

At the preceding Melos concert a group of songs by 
Schénberg’s pupil, Anton von Webern, were sung most 
musically by Nora Pisling-Boas, a specialist in the extreme 
modern style. These songs have convincing power and 
show a mastery of the peculiarly complicated new diction. 
On the other hand there is a disagreeable monotony, inas- 
much as the varying moods of the poems are musically 
treated very much alike. 


AN AMERICAN QUARTET 


There was also played a string quartet by a young Ameri- 
can, Otfo Luening, pupil of Philipp Jarnach, which shows 
a. real sense for cehetainle writing, but little feeling for 
effective. sound, color and plastic construction, The Roth 
Quartet played this, and a rather dull quartet by Bruno 
Stuermer, with as much finish and brilliance as possible. 

The Havemann Quartet, which is now the leading organ- 
ization of its kind in Berlin, has inaugurated under the aus- 
pices of-the ministry of culture, a series of special concerts 
at the Hochschule. At the second of these it introduced a 
quartet (No. 3) of Waldemar von Baussnern, a good but 
undistinguished composer, and with the distinguished Artur 
Schnabel, the posthumous piano quartet of Max Reger, 
which was first brought out at the Tonkiinstlerfest in Dus- 
seldorf two years ago. It is one of the happiest inspirations 


‘of Reger, frankly Brahmsian, but colorful, bright and 


transient. It is worthy of being heard oftener. 

The Gewandhaus Quartet, of Leipsic, intact to our knowl- 
edge for the past eighteen years, also essayed Reger on its 
recent visit here under the auspices of the Reger Society. 
Dullness and monotony prevail both in the F sharp quartet, 
op. 121, and the A minor piano quartet, op. 133, in which 
Prof. Georg Schumann, who is to conduct at the big 
Chicago Festival this summer, played the piano part. The 
organ mass from Reger’s op. 59, skilfully performed by 
Prof, Walter Fischer, proved more interesting. > &: 





DETROIT DEDICATES NEW ORGAN 


Detroit, Mich., March 21.—The evening of March 17 
proved a gala occasion at Orchestra Hall when the new 
organ, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Murphy, was 
dedicated. Every seat in the auditorium was taken and a 
hundred or more stood during the program. It opened with 
the prelude to The Mastersingers, played by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Then 
came a group of organ solos by Marcel Dupré: Passacaglia, 
Bach; scherzo from the fourth symphony, Widor ; Carillon, 
Bourdon, and variations on an Ancient French Noel, Dupré. 
The various solo stops and combinations were beautifully 
demonstrated by M. pré, as well as the possibilities of 
delicacy of tone. In response to insistent cae the solo- 
ist accorded an encore. Before the intermission a procession 
of men entered, bearing gifts and flowers. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
then stepped to the desk and paid a glowing tribute to Mr. 
and Mrs. Murphy who had helped to make possible the 
orchestra, the Orchestra Hall, and now had added this gift 
of the organ. There was prolonged applause and the audi- 
ence stood and sang Auld Lang Syne, accompanied by the 
orchestra. 

Otto E, Krueger, as representative of the orchestra,. pre- 
sented Mr. Murphy with a handsome cigarette holder and 
Mrs. Murphy with a boudoir clock. Victor Kolar, on behalf 
of the symphony choir, presented a large silver vase and a 
bunch of roses. Jefferson Webb, in behalf of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gabrilowitsch, presented.a silver fruit dish and a facsimile 
autograph copy of a score of The Mastersingers; in behalf 
of Mr. Kolar, a silver cigarette holder and a bunch’of roses; 
in behalf of the board of directors of the symphony society, 
a silver pitcher and tray; in behalf of the Ladies’. Auxiliary 
Committee, flowers, and in behalf of the office force of Or- 
chestra Hall, a huge basket of flowers. The program closed 
with a fine rendition of Saint-Saéns’ third symphony in C 
minor for organ, piano and orchestra, with M. Dupré at the 
organ, Valbert P. Coffey and Margaret Mannebach at the 
piano. ; 

The organ was built by Casavant Freres, of St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, and consists of great swell, choir, solo and 


organs, has sixty-four stops and 4,687 pipes. There are 
thirty-two couplers, four combination couplers, thirty-two 
adjustable combinations, ten reversible pistons, and three 
balanced pedals, It has electric action, the usual disk indi- 
cators for crescendo, wind and full organ, and a movable 
console which is connected with the organ by a cable and 
may be placed anywhere as the conductor desires. It is built 
behind the boxes on the right hand of the hall, the sound 
released through the grille work above the boxes. It will 
remain a part of the Orchestra Hall as long as the i aad 
.M.S. 


Society remains integrally what it is now. 


Ithaca Conservatory to Have First Festival 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music has just completed 
arrangements for its first music festival. On Friday eve- 
ning, April 25, the oratorio Elijah will be given with the 
festival chorus of 175 voices and the conservatory sym- 
phony orchestra, under the direction of Bert Rogers Lyon. 
Clarence Whitehill (of the Metropolitan Opera Company), 
Ruth Rodgers, Doris Howe and William Wheeler have 
been engaged as soloists. 

The concert on Saturday afternoon, April 26, will be 
orchestral, under the direction of Patrick Conway, dean of 
the Conway Band School, and assisted by the following 
artists: Ruth Rodgers, soprano; John Quine, baritone, and 
Leon Sampaix, pianist, 

The Saturday evening program will be divided into two 
parts. Part one will consist of a‘song recital by Lucy 
Marsh, soprano;. William Wheeler, tenor, and Charles 
Trowbridge Tittman, bass. For part two, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater will be given by the festival chorus and symphony 
orchestra, with Lucy Marsh, Amy Ellerman, William 
Wheeler and Charles Trowbridge Tittman in the solo roles. 





Borovsky Touring in Spain 
Borovsky, who has been touring in Spain, will return to 
Paris this month from where he will proceed to Switzerland 
and Germany to continue his concerts. 
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PARIS CONCERTS TOTAL THIRTY-EIGHT IN ONE WEEK 


. Paris, March 11.—Paris had thirty-eight concerts last 
week, of which fourteen were on Saturday. Several of 
these entertainments were, no doubt, first class, though very 
few of the artists had anything but a local reputation. 
World famous artists play and sing here often enough, 
of course, but the fact remains that the average French 
musician is content to remain within the encircling walls 
of Paris all his life and glorify the charms of La Ville 
Lumiére, Many of them have acquired a taste for peculiar 
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music which has little attraction for the rest of the world 
and they are surprised when foreign audiences fail to find 
in some French works the beauties they so plainly discern. 
It is a mistake to think that there is little musical activity 
in Paris, however, for there is much of it. There is plenty 
of wall paper in Paris, for instance, though I do not like 
the colors and designs. There is plenty of music here too, 
though the outside world in general prefers German and 
Italian music. 

In operatic matters the French are conservative, possibly 
because at present the rehearsing of new works puts a little 
too much strain on the public purse. At any rate, Gounod’s 
venerable Faust has had nearly 2000 performances, and 
Verdi’s Falstaff was announced for its éighth performance 
the other day. Massenet’s Esclarmonde had its fourth rep- 
resentation during the Falstaff week. Debussy’s Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian gets an occasional performance, but does 
not rouse much enthusiasm. Perhaps Debussy might have 
caught the ear of the operatic public better if he had read 
Frank Patterson's articles on How to Write a Good Tune. 
With all his genius for atmosphere and moods, Debussy 
failed to produce a tune to whistle and hum. If Bizet’s 
Carmen during its first ten years of existence had more 
performances than all the operas of Wagner put together, 
the reason must be sought for in the good tunes which 
haunted the memory. Debussy’s St. Sebastian has no such 
tunes, 

Scumitt RELAXES, 

The French critics have spoken in the highest praise of 
a new work by Florent Schmitt recently produced at 
L’Opéra Comique. The story is from Andersen’s fairy 
tales and is called in French Petit Elfe Ferme-l’Oeil. 
Everybody appears to be surprised that a stormy tragedian 
like Florent Schmitt was able to compose such light, grace- 
ful and fantastic music for this infantile story. The com- 
poser has remained a thorough going modern. Several 
newspapers have commented on the fact that a breath of 
modern fresh air was at last allowed to blow through the 
antiquated musical corridors of L’Opéra Comique. I notice, 
however, that the piece is already beginning to wane as a 
light in the operatic firmament. It is not to be a rage like 
Carmen or Cavalleria Rusticana. All the works of Florent 
Schmitt which I have heard so far seem devoid of the 
quality which appeals to the general public. I shall not be 
surprised if.Ferme I’Oeil eventually proves more attractive 
to musicians than to the public, 

Sziceti THE Best. 

Among the violinists I have heard play in Paris of late 
Joseph Szigeti certainly ranks first. His performances of 
a Bach sonata and a caprice by Paganini, both without 
piano, were altogether masterly and beyond criticism. The 
program, however, was so long that I almost missed the 
11:30 train, though I ran all the way to the nearby sta- 
tion. If I could make Szigeti stand still and hold himself 
erect while playing I would do so, for appearances count 
for much, even in a violinist who has nothing to learn as 
a performer. 

Fiyinc DuTCHMAN. 

Fritz Kok, a young violinist from Holland, the land of 
tulips and liquers, gave a recital in the concert room of 
the Hotel Majestic soon after Szigeti’s recital in Gaveau 
Hall, or la Salle Gaveau, as it is called here. He has the 
foundations for an imposing super-structure and with a 


little experience will learn how to get more in touch with 
his audience. For the French public he needs a little more 
caprice and vitality, His playing was too uniformly Solid 
and serious. But as he has mastered the really difficult 
art of playing the violin, he will learn the little details of 
style with comparative ease, no doubt. I believe he con- 
templates a trip to America one of these days. Why not 
come by airship and appear as the genuine Flying Dutch- 
man? 
THe VioLa-Atrta, 

A few weeks ago I went to the western end of Paris, 
near the last home of Victor Hugo, to hear Louis Neuberth 
play the viola-alta, This instrument, constructed by Kaul 
of Nantes, is only a viola of large dimensions, The ordinary 
viola is usually too dull for concert solo purposes. The 
viola-alta, being longer, requires the long strings to be 
tighter to pull them up to pitch. The result of the tighter 
strings is a more brilliant tone which matches extremely 
well the violin above it and the cello below it. The compo- 
sition was exceedingly well received by the audience, as it 
deserved to be. It was a sonata for viola and piano written 
nearly forty years ago by the English composer Algernon 
Ashton, and it proved to be a fresh, spontaneous and bril- 
liant work, full of youth and melody. 





ANOTHER AMERICAN VIOLINIST. 


I went to the grand amphitheatre of the old Sorbonne, 
otherwise the University of Paris, to hear the second part 
of an evening's entertainment, While the lecturer was 
finishing the first part, I had time to study carefully the 
mural decorations by Puvis de Chavannes. His most 
famous masterpiece, The Sacred Wood, extends across the 
platform end of the great hall. My visit to the Sorbonne, 
however, was to hear the violin playing of a young Boston 
girl of Russian extraction, Tascha Sinayeff. No doubt her 
short skirts and long curls added to her general attractive- 
ness on the stage, but the tremendous applause was meant 
entirely for the splendid way she played the violin. She 
studied under the direction of Auer, I believe, before 
she left America, and is now with the veteran Marsick. 
When she returns to her native land she will doubtless 
take her place as one of the eminent violinists of the day. 


Nie_KA Sines Butss. 


Marguerite Nielka sang a peculiar and unconventional 
song by Arthur Bliss at the Pasdeloup orchestral concerts 
in the Trocadero last Saturday and Sunday with much 
effect. Nature has given this singer a soprano voice which 
can fill the largest concert halls and theaters. The Tro- 
cadero concert hall, with its high ceiling, heavy stage cur- 
tains and great spaces, is the terror of the ordinary singer. 
Marguerite Nielka was not worried by the size of the hall 
or the angularities of the Bliss song, called Madame Toy. 
She had just reached Paris from a concert in the Brussels 
Conservatory after a long tour in the south of France. 
One of these days she intends to sing in the United States. 
At present she has too many engagements in concert, opera, 
and recording songs on discs, to warrant a long voyage. 


Dora Gipson Has A Corp. 


Dora Gibson was obviously ill and handicapped with a 
heavy cold when she gave a song recital in the Hotel 
Majestic a few days ago. Nevertheless she faced the music 
bravely and was rewarded with much applause and sev- 
eral recalls. She sang in Italian, French, English, and 
Norwegian. Oddly enough, the public seemed to like best 
an old Norwegian melody, which had to be repeated. 

AMERICAN SINGER IN Nove Fievp. 

Tess Davidson, an American soprano who had achieved 
considerable success on the light opera stage in her native 
land before she came to France, is one of the promi 
nent singers at the Trianon Lyrique here in Paris. She is 
so busy with rehearsals and performances that she has no 
time to see her friends, so 1 am told by one of them. | 
went the other night to hear her sing in the first produc- 
tion of an operetta and I found her not only a singer with 
a clear, bright, musical soprano voice, but an accomplished 
actress as well, with the natural ability to hold the atten- 
tion of her audience. I am of the opinion that it is more 
dificult for a foreigner to gain a foothold on the light 
opera stage in France than on the more international stage 
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of the grand opera, where slight discrepancies of accent in 
the delicate French language are more readily pardoned 


AmpLe Suppty or. Pianists. 


Need } say that there is no visible diminution in the 
supply of concert pianists? Among the most interesting 
of those whom I have heard play recently | may mention 
Huberto Paz, Irene Eneri, Adolph Waterman, Yves Nat 
Victor Benham, Ralph Lawton, aid Brailowsky The 
young lady, Irene Eneri, is said to be Russian. May | make 
a broad guess and explain the Italian name hy the historical 
fact that the Empress Catherine I] of Russia induced a 
number of foreign musicians to take up their abode in 
Russia a century and a half or so ago? At any rate she 
is a splendid pianist. 1 refer to lrene Eneri, of course, and 
not to Catherine, who may or may not be giving harp 
recitals where the snows of Russia are not in evidence. |! 
like the ease with which she overcomes all technical 
obstacles, and her tone and rhythm are flawless 

Yves Nat is a brilliant and compelling player. He roused 
his audience to great enthusiasm in the same Salle Erard, 
where Rubinstein and Liszt and other mighty masters of 
the piano astonished the Parisians of another generation 
He played in various cities in America some years ago on 
one of Tetrazzini’s tours, At present he is planning an 
American tour of his own in a year or two. 

Victor Benham, who has divided his time between Eng 
land and Germany during the past few years, has recently 
become an inhabitant of Paris, He has had two very 
tempting offers from schools of music in the United States, 
but does not like to give up his career as a concert pianist 
to settle down as a teacher, | shall have more to say about 
him after his forthcoming recitals. 

Ralph Lawton, another American born pianist, is so busy 
teaching that | wonder how he found time to prepare the 
five sonatas—by Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Seria 
bin—which he played so artistically at his recital in the 
antique hall of the Conservatoire. He says he never con 
siders himself a Parisian and is only waiting his time to 
go back to New York and start on an extended tour as a 
concert pianist, 

Adolph Waterman, a Dutch pianist held in high esteem 
here, recently gave a concert of his own compositions ex 
clusively in the Salle des Agriculteurs, and proved himself 
to be an earnest and well equipped composer in the larger 
forms of sonatas for piano, for violin and piano, and for 
cello and piano. Whether the public will receive composer 
Waterman as readily as it has accepted pianist Waterman 
remains to be seen. I suppose it depends on the kind of 
music which flows from the Waterman fountain pen 

BuyinG BratLowsky Tickets Arrer MIpNicH1 

There is no possible, probable doubt whatever about th 
well merited success of Brailowsky, a pianist who mack 
a great impression on me a few seasons ago in London 
His tours in Norway, Switzerland and Holland have kept 
him away from Paris for many weeks since last November 
and he has just signed up another contract for a second 
tour of Mexico and Cuba. In the meantime he has given 
two recitals of Liszt music and played the entire works of 
Chopin in six recitals so far this year. His Chopin recitals 
packed the Salle des Agriculteurs from cellar to garret, so 
to speak. At the last of the six recitals the manager an 
nounced from the stage that the pianist had been engaged 
to repeat the entire six recitals. After midnight | saw 
an excited crowd around the ticket office buying seats for 
the second series of recitals, Brailowsky differs from most 
of the pianists I have met in that he apparently does not 
care whether he has a tour in the United States or not. He 
has already visited South America and given recitals in 
Japan. When I called on him he showed me a diamond 
pin recently given him by the Queen of Spain when he 
played in Madrid, Another admirer gave him the spinning 
wheel with which Queen Marie Antoinette occupied herself 
while a prisoner awaiting the terrible hour of her execu 
tion in 1793. I cannot understand how Brailowsky ha 
escaped being kidnapped by some American manager and 
compelled to tour the United States. There is time enough 
yet, however. He is still a young man 


LEONIDE DE PACHMANN 


I went to hear some new compositions for viglin, piano, 
voice, last week, by Leonide de Pachmann; a son of the 
famous pianist who is now on tour in America. | found 
them full of melodic interest and rich in harmony, Leonicde 


(Continued on page. 60) 


WHEN BRAILOWSKY PLAYS 


every inch of room in the Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, is occupied. He gave sia recitals, all sold out. At the 


last 


one his manager, M. Dandelot (standing at the right end of the piano) announced that he would give a second sericea of 

siz, and people went to the bow-office on the way out, at midnight, to purchase tickets for them. Hven the Mustcat 

CourtEr’s Paris correspondent, Clarence Lucas (first man seated to the right of M. Dandelot), who has heard scores 
of pianists come and go, waxes enthusiastic about Brailowsky, who has not yet visited the United States. 
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A Number of Changes in Casts—Rigoletto, Madame Butterfly, Le Roi De Lahore, Meistersinger, Anima Allegra, Samson 
et Dalila, L’Oracolo and Cog d’Or the Week's Offerings—Another Popular Sunday Night Concert 


Ricotetro, Marcu 24 

On Monday evening Verdi's Rigoletto, which has been 
presented several times this season, again attracted a capac- 
ity house. Included in the cast were Queena Mario, as Gilda, 
singing the part with much eloquence; Lauri-Voipi, as the 
Duke, making much of his role, both vocally and histrioni- 
cally; De Luca, who gave a masterly interpretation of 
Rigoletto and sang with much warmth; Jeanne Gordon, as 
Maddalena and who always makes a fine impression in what- 
ever role she undertakes. Others in the cast who added to 
the successful performance were Leon Rothier, Henriette 
Wakefield, Louis D'Angelo, Milo Picco, Angelo Bada, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Nanette Guilford and Virginia Grassi. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Mapame Burrerrty, Marcu 26 (MarTINgEE) 

Puccini's popular and melodious opera, Butterfly, was 
given its sixth performance this season at the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 26, The cast included 
Elizabeth Rethberg, who did some beautiful singing as the 
unfortunate Cio-Cio-San; Armand Tokatyan, who made a 
splendid Pinkerton; Antonio Scotti, who is a well known 
figure as the Consul; Marion Telva, who made an appealing 
Suzuki, Phradie Wells, who made a charming Kate Pinker- 
ton, and others. It was a colorful performance under the 
direction of Moranzoni. 

Le Ror De Lanore, Marcu 26 

On Wednesday evening the third performance this sea- 
son of Massenet’s opera, Le Roi De Lahore, entertained a 
large Metropolitan audience, the cast being the same but 
for one exception—Raymonde Delaunois replaced Merle 
Alcock as Kalad. Lauri-Volpi did some beautiful singing 
(he is singing better and better with each performance) as 
Alim, having admirable associates in both Delia Rein- 
hardt as Sita and Giuseppe De Luca, who was again the evil 
prime minister, Scindia. Mme, Reinhardt was in especially 
fine voice and aroused her listeners to rounds of applause 
during the evening. No matter what the role may be, 
Luca achieves new successes, and in this case his impersona- 
tion was a pillar of strength. Leon Rothier was effective 
as Timur, the high priest, and Mardones as Indra. The ex- 
quisite work of Rosina Galli and the ballet was one of the 
high lights of the entire performance. Hasselmans gave 
the score a splendid reading. 

Die Meistersincer, Marcu 27 
On Thursday evening Die Meistersinger was heard for 


the fifth time this season at the Metropolitan. There were 
some disappointments. The orchestra, particularly the brass, 
seemed to have some difficulty at various times during 
pianisimo passages, and often there were discords noticeable. 


In the last act the stage, with full chorus, ballet and prin- 
cipals, was entirely too crowded and there was a total 
disregard for time and rhythm. There was also considerable 
conversation (in English) audible in the back row of the 
auditorium. 

The keenest disappointment was experienced by admirers of 
Bohnen, the German baritone, who has had such a remark- 
able success this year, when it was announced earlier in the 
day that, owing to a cold, he would be unable to appear. 
Misuc lovers have looked forward all season to Mr. Bohnen’s 
interpretation of the great role of Hans Sachs. However, 
Friedich Schorr sang the role instead and if there was dis- 
appointment it certainly could not have been over his inter- 
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pretation of the role nor the beauty of his voice. His is one 
of the finest in the Metropolitan organization. Elizabeth 
Rethberg again was the Eva and sang with superb tonal 
ay Rec vga beautiful yoice at the Metropolitan. Kath- 
leen Howard gave an excellent and amusing portrayal of 
Magdalena. urt Taucher, though not an inspired Wal- 
ther, gave an adequate performance. George Meader as 
David and Gustav Schutzendorf as Beckmesser were excel- 
lent, as was also Rothier as Pogner. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted with his usual skill. 
Anima ALLEGRA, Marcu 28 

Vittadini’s Anima Allegra assaulted the minds and ears of 
last Friday evening’s audience (March 28) at the Metro- 
politan with its brutal story and rowdy music. (N. B.—The 
foregoing sentence is sarcasm.) Mmes. Bori and Howard, 
Messrs. SL auri-Volpi and Didur again wandered down the 
sweetly melodic pathways of its syrupy score, while Armand 
Tokatyan supplied the only excitement of the evening in his 
celebrated fly-chase in the first act. Moranzoni conducted. 


Samson Et Dauica, Marcu 29 (AFTERNOON). 

On Saturday afternoon, March 29, Samson et Dalila was 
repeated at the Metropolitan, the title roles being essayed 
by Martinelli and Julia Claussen. Both artists nobly rose 
to the occasion and sang the music with a tonal richness 
and effectiveness that won rounds of applause. De Luca 
did some beautiful singing as The High Priest, and Mar- 
dones was a creditable Old Hebrew. Hasselmans at the 
conductor’s stand led his orchestra skilfully through the 
famous score and brought out anew its familiar beauties. 
The ballet, with incidental dances y Lilyan Ogden, gave 
much pleasure and came in for its share of applause from 
the audience. 

L’OraAcoto AND Cog D’Or, Marcu 29. 

On Saturday evening an interesting double bill, consisting 
of L’Oracolo and Le Coq D'Or, played to a sold out house, 
and enthusiasm ran high during the evening. Both perform- 


ances were capital. There were several changes in the cast. 


of the Leoni work: Giovanni Martino was heard as Win- 
Shee; Orville Harrold as Win-San-Luy and Ellen Dalossy 
as Ah-Yoe. Of course first honors always go to Antonio 
Scotti for his gripping impersonation of Chim-Fang, which 
holds the interest of the audience every minute he is on the 
stage, but Martino shared largely in the favor of the eve- 
ning. In appearance, the basso was imposing, but one was 
primarily impressed with the beauty and freshness of his 
voice, ere is a voice of fine quality, that is agreeable to 
listen to because it is not warped by the ravages of time. 
Both the work of Scotti and Martino, in the death of Chim- 
Fang, was very dramatic and aroused the audience to such 
heights that both were recalled numerous times. Orville 
Harrold sang Win-San-Luy for the first time and acquitted 
himself creditably, while Miss Dalossy was a piquant and 
sweet voiced Ah-Yoe. Marion Telva did all that could be 
done with the limited role of the nurse. Moranzoni gave 
the score a fine reading. % 

The cast of Le Coq D’Or, as to singers and pantomimists, 
was the same as formerly, with several changes. Mary 
Mellish did extremely well with the difficult and ungrateful 
music of the voice of the cock and Marion Telva was en- 
trusted with the part of Amelfa. Sabanieva gave pleasure in 
her interpretation of the music allotted to the princess, 
singing with a warmth and loveliness of quality that are 
not very often found in coloraturas. Her top notes and 
coloratura. passages were executed with technical ease and 
always on the pitch. The performance was an enjoyable 
one, under the direction of Bamboschek. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, 

A large audience attended the Sunday night concert at 
the Metropolitan, which was given under the direction of 
Wilfred Pelletier, one of the assistant conductors. Marion 
Telva sang admirably a selection from Don Carlos and 
the always charming Queena Mario offered an aria from 
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Romeo and Juliette. Other contributions were given by 
Heinrich Warnke, cellist; Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, who 
was heard in the Saint-Saéns’ third concerto, and the 
Russian pianist, Victoria Boshko, in the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, The program was greatly enjoyed. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 30—One of the largest crowds 
of the year gathered in Masonic Auditorium on the after- 
noon of March 23, to greet Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
may have come to criticize but all remained to praise, for 
the singer was never in better voice or spirits. The same 
round, rich and powerful tone was there, and the songs 
were delivered with all the old spirit and fire and relish 
that audiences have loved for many years. The enunciation 
was as clear as ever, and the ease and flexibility displayed 
in the Bolero by Arditi were astonishing. 

The program was one to tax the powers of any artist. 
The first group contained a Handel aria and two Wagner 
numbers, the second some shorter but exquisite songs by 
Schumann, Franz and Brahms, and the third, lyrics by 
O'Hara, Stewart and Ward-Stephens in addition to the 
above-mentioned Bolero. The six Brahms Gypsy songs 
were among the high lights of the program, and the 
singer’s infectious lightheartedness was never more ap- 





. parent than in their singing. pore, the many encores 
weetest 


was our Mr, Rogers’ The ower That Grows, 
sung with deep appreciation of its tender feeling. 

me. Schutnann-Heink was assisted by a yo and 
talented violinist, Florence Hardeman. She played Kreis- 
ler’s Tambourin Chinois with excellent precision and 
rhythm and displayed a fine singing tone in Schubert's 
Ave Maria. The accompanist was Katherine Hoffman 
who contributed materially to the afternoon’s enjoyment 
by the unobtrusive but always adequate support she gave 
the artists. E. D. £. 


Dr. Carl Gives Recital on New Organ 


Dr. William C. Carl, the organist, gave a recital on the 
new Speyer memorial organ at Town Hall on Friday 
evening, March 28. Dr, Carl has been known throughout 
his career for his special interest in French music for the 
organ, and this was a provceiy French program. It began 
with the allegro from Theodore Salome’s sonata in C minor. 
Other important items were the extremely difficult toccata 
from Widor’s fifth organ symphony, which was given a 
truly virtuoso performance by Dr. Carl, and also the final 
number of the program, Joseph Bonnet’s Variations de 
Concert, with the elaborate pedal cadenza, of which the 
same is true. There was a real ovation after this, Dr. 
Carl being repeatedly recalled to the platform to bow his 
acknowledgments, The other items of the program were 
Francois Couperin’s Soeur Monique, Jean Francois Dan- 
drieu’s Musette, a Prelude in D minor by Louis Nicolas 
Clerambault and the Caprice in B flat by Alexander Guil- 
mant, the great master who was Dr. Carl’s principal 
instructor in his student days, and in whose honor the dis- 
tinguished American organist has maintained the high 
standard of the Guilmant Organ School ever since. These 
latter numbers were especially designed to exhibit the 
beauties of the stops of this organ and they did so to the 
eminent satisfaction of the audience. 

Dr. Carl’s playing, as ever, was notable for taste and 
skill in the selection of combinations and the intensely 
musical feeling of his phrasing and dynamic nuances. That 
he is complete master of everything mechanical that belongs 
to organ playing goes without saying, It was a truly not- 
able recital, one that was most heartily enjoyed and 
applauded by the audience which jammed the hall. 


Boghetti Pupils in Studio Recital 
Giuseppe Boghetti recently presented two of his pupils, 
Reba Patton, lyric soprano, and Rosemary Ginsburg, dra- 
matic soprano, in recital at his Philadelphia studio, Mary 
Miller Mount was at the piano. 


Edward Johnson Recovering from Illness 


Edward Johnson is recovering from his recent illness 
and expects soon to be able to appear again, if not in New 
York then with the Metropolitan Opera Company on its 
spring tour, 





| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this de ent is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Roa Eaton, Soprano, February 28 


_. Herald 
The florid pa: es were mostly 
sung in an unfinished manner 
and scales seemed to thrust diffi- 
culties. into the soprano’s path. 


Tribune 

_Miss Eaton’s singing was of a 
distinctly coloratura type, and at 
its best, was very agreeably clear 
and fluent. The runs in in- 
ade’s L’Eté . . . for instance, 
had a remarkably liquid smooth- 
ness. 


Thalia Sabanieva, Soprano, in Le Coq d'Or, February 28 


. Sun Mail 
Strict to the pitch. The Graeco - Russian prima 
donna got through the part in 
passably good form, though not 
without her fair share of false 
intonation. 


Flora Negri, Soprano, February 29 
World Herald 
The natural placemerit of her Her voice was not placed to 


voice was a joy to the enthusias- best advan in i 
eS: tage in its lower ranges. 


Her intonation was excellent, 


Fi N Pribune oe Herald 
—_ se i Seve. 6 oe iss Negri’s deficiencies were 
formance whi h did t i i . se 

to. that traleing, id great credit those of immaturity and training. 
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AN AMERICAN 


RANCES 





NASH 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


“Frances Nash gave a matinee in Town Hall yesterday, displaying a full- 
armed freedom in performance of the ‘Eroica’ sonata, of MacDowell, that was 
good to hear. She has gone far both in musical comprehension and self- 


command,”’—(N. Y. TIMES, Dec. 10, 1923.) 


“Frances Nash, who has been heard here with interest in other seasons, 
played her first program of the year. The largest group of it was devoted to 
the ‘Eroica’ sonata and here the interpretative zeal of the young artist gained 
its most gratifying results. She plays strongly, solidly and her phrases have 
a ring and color to them never dull or puny and seldom faulty.”"—(EVE. 


SUN and GLOBE, Dec. 10, 1923.) 


“Place aux dames! Frances Nash at Town Hall, was the first of the pro- 

cession | am slated to hear * * * listened to one of our very best young Amer- 

ican pianists. This talented little lady has improved wonderfully since my 

previous acquaintance with her work, chiefly in perfecting her technic and 

in the acquirement of repose and breadth of style. She played in a big way, 

with vital attack, voluminous tone, and convincing cerebral grasp.""— 
) 


LEONARD LIEBLING (N. Y. AMERICAN, Dec. 11, 1923. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 


“The truly colossal impression made upon 
the public of Santiago, when Frances 
Nash appeared here, was amply confirmed 
in her recital yesterday. It applauded 
long and vigorously, all the numbers of 
her interesting program. 


“Frances Nash combines all of the quali- 
ties which make up the excellent pianist 
and to these one must add the exquisite 
distinction of her personality, her grace, 
youth, and elegance which made us be- 
lieve her a species of supervision. 


“Frances Nash made a full conquest. She 
is a great artist and the ray of light she 
leaves on her way will illumine the impres- 
sions of pure art for a long while. She 
has left her name written in letters of gold 
in the book of our artistic remembrances.” 
—SANTIAGO LA UNION, May 15, 
1920.) 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra (2 con- 
certs) 

New York Symphony Orchestra 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (3 con- 
certs) 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra (2 con- 
certs) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (4 concerts) 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 

Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 

New Haven Symphony Orchestra 

Dresden Symphony Orchestra 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 





Chickering Piano 
Ampico Records 





Available 
Entire Season 


1924-25 


Concert Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


“It is by no means a wo to use the word ‘furore’ to describe the 
enthusiasm aroused by the Jordan-Nash concert, Tuesday evening, in Bee- 
thoven Hall. 


“This was Miss Nash's first professional appearance before San Antonio 
and the mark she made as a distinguished musician with very unusual powers 
of interpretation and most skilful technic will not easily be reached by other 
pianists. There is a cleancut freshness about her playing, a virility com- 
bined with a deeply poetic quality that never becomes sentimental.""— (SAN 


ANTONIO LIGHT, Nov. 7, 1923.) 


‘Frances Nash, who is reaching higher and higher standards in her constantly 
growing appreciation, performance and interpretation, held her audience in 
close attention. * * * After three recalls she graciously responded with the 
Black Key Etude, in a whirlwind conception, but never losing the rhythmic 
conception of the piece. It could not have been played better. Miss Nash 
gave her audience another interesting novelty and then the ever fascinating 
Arabesque on the Blue Danube, done with consummate skill and closing the 
8" with a blaze of glory."—(OMAHA WORLD-HERALD, Oct. 29, 


























10 
Talented Children Give Piano Recital 
On December 21 last, in the ballroom of the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Carmelina and Giovannina Bianchi, 


age fourteen and twelve respectively, made their first public 


appearance @s pianists 





Cutherth photo 


CARMELINA BIANCHI 


musical training from their gifted 
Bianchi, who is herself an accomplished 
pianist, and it is due to her careful 
guidance that they have attained, at such an early age, this 
high state of proficiency. It can truthfully be said that 
these children played with a poise and with a musicianly 


their 
Signora 
well as 


received entire 
meither, 


singer as 


These talented young artists have 
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instinct that would have made many a pianist of wider 
experience envious. The large attendance at this event 
gave the Misses Bianchi an enthusiastic reception and dem- 
onstrated by their prolonged and hearty applause that their 
efforts had been appreciated. 

Signor Gandolfi, a well known Italian art connoiseur, ex- 
pressed himself after the recital in the following glowing 
terms: “The piano recital rendered’ by the young Bianchi 
Sisters, granddaughters of the celebrated pioneer operatic 
lyric artists, Eugenio and Giovanna Bianchi, on Friday 
evening, December 21, 1923, at the Fairmont Hotel ball- 
room, was artistically performed to the gratification of all 
present, being greeted with encores at the conclusion of 
each number, The program was all that could be desired 
from an artistic standpoint. We regret that the same was 
not given at a more opportune time, when approaching holi- 
days will not militate against such a similar artistic concert. 
We hope that the time will not be distant when we shall 
hear the young geniuses again.’ 

It is the intention of Signor and Signora Bianchi to take 
their two little daughters to Europe within the near future 


so that they may continue their musical education with 
the hopes that they may enter upon a brilliant career. 
Indeed, everyone who has heard the children play feels 
that a bright and successful musical future is theirs. 
- A 
_ . ‘ 
Thelma Thelmare in Demand 
rhelma Thelmare, soprano, who only a short time ago 


gave a successful New York recital, has been meeting with 
much success. Among her most recent engagements are 
these: Summit, N. J.; Irvington, N. J.; Waldin, N. J.; 
annual concert:given by the firemen of Bergen County; 
Catholic Guild of Brooklyn; dinner given by the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company, at Imperial Hall, 
Brooklyn; musicale and ball given at the Hotel Bossert, 
Brooklyn, by the Williamsburg Retail Druggists’ Associa- 


tion, and the K. of P. Hall, Liberty Lodge, at all of which 


she made a fine impression and was heartily received. 
Merle Alcock Reteraing to New York 
Merle Alcock, after her appearances in San Francisco in 


the Music Festival is returning to New York to appear as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic, April 17, and with 
the New York Mendelssohn Choir April 15. Miss Alcock 
will then leave for the South on a concert tour which in- 
cludes appearances in Richmond, Va., California, Pa., and 
Louisville, Ky 


Rudolph Reuter’s Summer Class in Chicago 
After an absence of two years, the well known pianist, 
Rudolph Reuter, will have a master class in piano playing at 
the Fine Arts Building this coming summer, from June 9 








ARMSTRONG KIM- 
BALL, soprano: THE MESSIAH, 
Pawtucket, R. I. (Reéngagement). 
CLAUDIA RHEA FOURNIER, 
contralto: THE MESSIAH, Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 


ALICE 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


Teacher of Singing 


Recent Oratorio Engagements of Barrows Pupils 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS, Teacher of Singing 
STUDIOS; TRINITY COURT, BOSTON, and CONRAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 


ESTHER MOTT, soprano: THE 
MESSIAH and ELIJAH, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


RUTH LAHAN, soprano: Gou- 
nod’s GALLIA, East Greenwich. 











heard.’—New York Herald. 





“The greatest master of the instrument the American public’has 


| i. | 
THE DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH ORGANIST 
Now Booking—Season 1924-25 


Exclusive Direction: Aaron Richmond 
Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


“His-playing is that-of-a-virtuoso, with the soul‘of the thoroughly 
artistic musician.’—Toronto News. 
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GIOVANNINA BIANCHI 


to July 26. Seldom has a pianist met with more immediate 
success in Europe than this American-born artist, for he has 
been concertizing there for the past two seasons, and holding 
occasional classes in Berlin and elsewhere. His return to 
Chicago is in response to many demands from all over this 
country and his American address for the present is care of 
his secretary, Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 


Two Frederic Warren Artist-Pupils Heard 

At his spacious studio, 370 Central Park West, before 
an audience of- over fifty people, Frederic Warren, New 
York vocal teacher, presented two artist-pupils in recital, 
on March 16. 

Margaret Kaye, soprano, whose pure voice, 
ing and clear diction promise well for her future, sang Per 
la Gloria, Buonomici; Es Blinkt der Thau, Rubinstein ; 
Elsa's Dream, from Lohengrin ; My Love is a Fisherman, 
Strickland; A Widow Bird Sat: Mourning, Treharne, and 
Pastorale, Carey. W. H. Carr, baritone, is the possessor 
of a manly voice, which he uses with skill, as was evidenced 
in his singing of Handel's Honor and Arms, and the 
Somerwell songs from Maud. His other numbers were 
Ships That Pass in the Night, Stephenson, and Sea Fever, 


artistic sing- 


by Clarke. The two young artists opened the program 
with duets—La ci darem la Mano, from Don Giovanni, 
Mozart, and Oh! That We Two Were Maying, Henschel— 
and @t the close rendered together admirably and with 


beautiful tone blending The Wanderer’s Night Song, Ru- 
binstein, and The Pitcher, by Arnold Smith. Berthe Van 
Den Berg was at the piano. 


Sturkow-Ryder Feted i in site Dakota 


Sturkow-Ryder gave two recitals at the University of 
North Dakota recently and one at Jamestown College. She 
was given a luncheon by her enthusiastic sorority sisters at 
the. Hotel Dakotah and presented at the concert with a huge 
bunch of daffodils. Of her recital, the Grand Forks (N. D.) 
Herakd of March 13 had the following to say: “There is 
an intangible something that differentiates an artist from 
one who just plays the piano. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder brings 
that forcefully to mind. She has that ‘intangible something,’ 
and plays with a feeling and understanding an audience can- 
not help but recognize. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder has been 
praiséd for her crystal-like technic; in the vividness ‘of her 


interpretations the critic forgot’ all about it,’ which inf itself : 


speaks for her mastery of it. Her Russian numbers were 
especially effective, she had to repeat the Rebikoff, and her 
own Fantasie Pastoral is a remarkable bit af realism in 
music! For encores she played works by Foote, Poldini, 
Chopin and her own Imps.” 


Engagements for Abby Morrison 


Abby Morrison, soprano, sang at-a number of feceptions 


last winter in Palm Beach, and for the past two summers | 


she made many successful appearances in London. New 


York-recently heard her at several private musicales. A } 
short time ago she sang at a musicale given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Upshur (son of Admiral Upshur), with Marie Tiffany, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at a dinner given by i 
Mrs. Reginald Barker, and also at a dinner given by Mrs. 
W. J. Tingue. ; 
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BALTIMORE HEARS THE 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Toronto Mendelssohn Choir Delights—Heifetz Gives Recital 
; —Notes 

Baltimore, Md., March 16.—The Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra gave its sixth and last concert of the season 
last night and the closing event was the occasion of a 
real ovation for Conductor Gustav Strube and his musi- 
cians. Bringing to an end its eighth season this orchestra, 
and those who have helped to build it, have every reason 
to be elated over the success that has been attained. Gustav 
Strube, as the conductor, and Fred Huber as the manager, 
through his position as municipal director of music, are 
entitled to the major portion of the credit. 

For the last concert the soloists were George Castelle, 
the local cantor and baritone, and his talented sister-in-law, 
Elsa Baklor, soprano. Charles Bochau, local composer, 
conducted the orchestra during the rendition of a new 
suite he has just completed. 


New York PHILHARMONIC. 


An outstanding event was the recent and only appearance 
this season of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Willem Mengelberg. The con- 
ductor was accorded an ovation. After the playing of 
the Tschaikowsky fifth, Mr, Mengelberg was recalled many 
times and the orchestra also bowed its acknowledgment. 
Ernest Schelling, pianist, was the soloist and played his 
Impressions of an Artist’s Life. The Philharmonic was 
brought to Baltimore by William A. Albaugh, the local 
impresario, in the nature of a try-out. Suffice it to say that 
judging by the reception the orchestra was given, it will 


_ be welcome for a series of concerts next year. 


THe MENDELSSOHN CHOIR OF ToRONTO. 


The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto closed its recent 
tour here and an excellent concert was heard by a capacity 
audience. The work of this organization leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. 

Heiretz HEARD. 

Jascha Heifetz, playing in masterly style, pleased a large 

audience at the Lyric recently. 
Notes. 


The Vocal Ensemble and the Meyerbeer Singing Society, 
under the direction of George Castelle, recently gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the University Hospital. This was 
up to the usual standard set by Mr. Castelle, who through 
his teaching and singing is now one of the important musical 
figures of this city. His big concert is to take place some 
time during May. 

Charles Cooper, of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, 
was the soloist at the weekly recital of this institution. 
Mr. Cooper made a profound impression on his listeners. 

Mathilde Coffer, French pianist, was the soloist at a 
meeting of the Baltimore Music Club. E. D. 


Nebraska M. T. A. to Hold Convention 


The Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association will meet 
in Grand Island for its eighth annual convention on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday following Easter, April 21, 
22, 23. A program of practical importance is being out- 
lined by the committees and officers in charge. The three 
days of meeting will be filled with conferences, concerts, 
business sessions and addresses on subjects of particular 
interest to’ musicians. There will also be a number of 
social affairs. 

Among the lecturers are S. Mills Hayes of the State 
University, and Charles E. Watt of Chicago, editor of the 
Music News. The St. Cecilia Society music department of 
the Woman’s Club of Grand Island has cooperated with 
the association by engaging Harold Bauer, pianist, to ap- 
pear in recital April 22, the evening of the second day of 
the convention. As this is the renowned artist’s only per- 
formance in the State this season, the event is attracting 
wide attention and an inspirational musical program is 
insured for the visiting teachers. 

The conferences are to be the distinguishing feature of 
this year’s meeting. Round table discussions in piano, voice, 
violin and organ are to occupy part of two days, with two 
conferences in each section. All of the conference outlines 
will have a certain uniformity which is designed to aid the 
teachers in getting hold of the relative bearing and im- 
portance of the various matters discussed, some of which 
will be brought up for consideration at the general sessions. 
The conference chairmen are: voice—Fred G. Ellis, Omaha; 
piano—Mrs. Forest L. Shoemaker, Fremont; violin—Roy 
A. Peterson, Chadron; organ—Louise Shadduck Za- 
briskie, Omaha, i 

Among those who will take part in the concerts and 
recitals so far planned are: Martin Bush and Henry Cox 
of Omaha, Lillian Helms Polley and Marguerite Klinker 
of Lincoln, and Richard Yarndley of Chadron, who will 
bring the glee club and Normal Trio from the State Normal 
College of that city. 


Spalding Commences European Tour 


Albert Spalding, who sailed March 22 on the Olympic for 
a ten weeks’ season in Europe, was due to begin his concerts 
in Holland, April 3, as soloist with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, formerly led by Mengelberg. Mr. Spalding has 
appeared in Holland several times during the past years and 
will give fifteen recitals there on this trip. Following these 
engagements, he will concertize in Paris, appearing in a per- 
formance at the Opera and one engagement at the Gregorian 
violin concerts. These concerts will be led by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who will come to America later this year to conduct 
the Boston Symphony. Mr. Spalding will conclude his tour 
in Italy. awe 

The violinist disagrees with those who insist that Amer- 
ican artists are seriously discriminated against in their own 
land. 

“European recognition,” he says, “is valuable for the 
American who would achieve success here, but so is Amer- 
ican recognition the quickest way to appreciation in his own 
country of a European artist. Paderewski, Kreisler, and a 
score of others point the truth of this. Not until America 
received them and declared their genius were they accepted 
as great on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“If I have any preference between audiences of Europe, 
I believe it is for those of Holland. The percentage of 
musically intelligent laymen is tremendously large there. 
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Our own audiences are growing finer all the time—particu- 
larly those of the small centers. Over the last fifteen years 
a growing reaction to the finer parts of the programs is 
patent. This is undoubtedly due to the improvement in the 
musical education system, and music is becoming more and 
more a diversion for men. Artists realize this and gauge 
their programs accordingly.” 


Mary Pickford Thanks Cadman 


_ One of the most important musical works recently pub- 
lished is Charles Wakefield's Cadman’s new Hollywood 
Suite for piano. One of the selections, June on the Boule- 
vard, is dedicated to Mary Pickford. This charming motion 
picture actress of international fame is also known as a 
great lover of good music, and it is not surprising that Mr. 
Cadman should dedicate one of his loveliest numbers to so 
great an artist in her field. What would a Hollywood Suite 
be without at least some reference to one of Hollywood's 
most famous members? Mr. Cadman, it seems, presented 
Miss Pickford with the new work, and the following letter 
is a copy of the communication which Mr. Cadman received 
from the star: 

My dear Mr, Cadman: 

any, many thanks for the copy of your Hollywood Suite. 

I know, judging from your past work, that I shall find it delightful, 
and that I shall be most happy that anything as charming as June 
on the Boulevard should be dedicated to me. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Mary Picxrorp 


Miinz Kiwanis Club Guest of Honor 


After his recent recital in New Castle, Pa., where he 
played before a sold out house, Mieczyslaw Miinz was the 
guest of honor of the local Kiwanis Club. 


11 
Klibansky Studio Activities 


Artists from the studio of Sergei Klibansky gave a recital 
at the Battle Hill Club, White Plains, N. Y., which was so 
well liked that Mr, Klibansky was asked to arrange another 
concert on March 25 at the Greenridge Congregational 
Church, also in White Plains. The artists were heartily 
applauded for their beautiful singing and excellent interpre- 
tations. The following singers appeared: Louise Smith, 
A, Marentze Nielsen, Cyril Pitts and Charles Beach. George 
Roberts played accompaniments and piano solos. 

Charles Beach made a splendid impression at the concert 
given by the Musical Club in Springfield, Mass., on March 4 
A. Marentze Nielsen gave a successful costume recital of 
Scandinavian songs in Perth Amboy, N. J., on March 12, 
and made such a splendid impression that she was im 
mediately reéngaged for another recital, Mizzi Delorm, 
Editha Fleischer and Walter Jankuhn will appear in the 
first performances of the operetta, Vogelhaindler, on March 
24, at the Irving Place Theater, New York. On March 21 
Louise Smith and Myrtle Weed appeared to good advantage 
in a recital at the American Institute of Applied Music. 


Hess Continues Under Friedberg Management 


Myra Hess, the English pianist, will return to America 
next season for another tour under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. In reviewing Miss Hess’ New York re- 
cital two years ago, the late H. E. Krehbiel commented as 
follows: {8 

Red letter day of musical events. 

Myra Hess comes bearing a beautiful message 

Her expositions are not merely intellectual, they are poetic, 

The book of music is open to her. 

She is every inch an artist, | 

Perfect beauty of thought paired with perfect beauty of expression, 











Dear Mr. Johnston: 


pleasure. 


and personality. 


ers before the public. 


nothing to be desired. 
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FREDERICK GUNSTER 


Tenor 





Mrs. 


THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Washington, D.C. 


March 16, 1924 


I want to tell you how much pleased 
we were with FREDERICK GUNSTER. 


We have never had an artist that gave us more 
The members of the Club have nothing 
but the highest praise for him, his voice, art, 
He has all the qualities com- 
bined to make him one of the most enjoyable sing- 
We liked him when he ap- 
peared with us the first time, but his voice has 
become more beautiful, and artistically he leaves 
He is one of the most 
satisfying singers I ever heard. 


Cordially yours, 


Robert H. Dalgleish, 


President 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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Plans for Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26 — Delegates to the Music 


Supervisors’ National Conference, in session here April 
7-11, will be cordially welcomed hy the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, and several pleasant functions have 
been arranged by this institution for their pleasure. 

Wednesday afternoon, April 9, the delegates will, be en- 
tertained with a “seeing Cincinnati auto ride,” under the 
chairmanship of Burnet C. Tuthill, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory. The ride will conclude at the con- 
servatory where the delegates will be received by Bertha 
Baur, director of the conservatory. While there, they will 
be treated to a musicale by the Conservatory Orchestra, 
under the direction of Ralph Lyford, director of the Sum 
mer Opera Company at the Zoological Gardens of Cincin- 
nati. Three eminent musicians will also provide the musical 
program at the banquet to be given Wednesday evening 
They are Jean ten Have, violinist; Karl Kirksmith, cellist, 
and Jean Verd, pianist 

On Friday afternoon, Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, faculty 
member of the conservatory, and nationally and interna- 
tionally known as one of America’s greatest composers, 
will deliver a paper on the Problems of the American Com- 
poser 

The delegates will be welcomed on behalf of the Cincin- 
nati musicians by Thomas James Kelly of the artist faculty 
at the opening session, Other features on the convention 
program will include an address by Clara E. Whipps, state 
supervisor of music, Chattanooga, Tenn., who will speak on 
Music and Physical Education; an address by Walter H. 
Aiken, supervisor of music in the Cincinnati public schools ; 
another address by Mrs. Charles P. Taft, president of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Association, and a talk by 
Nelle I. Sharpe, state supervisor of music in Ohio, Among 
the speakers who will come from other States to this gath- 
ering will be Arthur Edward Johnstone, St. Louis, Mo., 
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and Isadore Luckstone, New York. Outstanding among the 
divisional meeting speakers will be Forest A. Tubbs, Bryan, 
Ohio, whose subject is The Value of the School Band in the 
Small Community. 

The arrangement committee anticipates one of the best 
attended meetings ever held in the history of this oom 
tion. , 


Curtis Institute Secures Mme. Cahier 


The coming season augurs well for the Curtis Institute of 
Philadelphia, whose directors have just made the excep- 
tionally one choice of Mme. Charles Cahier in appointing 
a head for their vocal department. The renowned con- 
tralto will take charge of master classes at that institution 
the first of next November, although these duties will in 
no way interfere with her numerous concert engagements 
for the season 1924-25. 

Mme. Cahier is en route for Europe at this time, where 
she is to be heard during the next three months in several 
of her most famous roles at special guest performances in 
Vienna and Berlin. She will summer abroad, resting and 
devoting a part of her time to teaching a chosen few of 
her many pupils. An amazing number of Cahier pupils 
are enjoying success in Europe’s largest opera houses. 
There are five in Budapest, six in Stockholm, and in Paris 
the popular prima donna, Mlle, MacArden. 

Mme. Cahier will return to this country late in October. 


tnthusiastic Audience for Leginska 

Leginska’s recent appearance as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra in St. Louis created almost 
unprecedented enthusiasm among the audience, as is evi- 
denced by the following from the St, Louis Times: “Seldom 
has an audience been more enthusiastic. Feet were stamped 
and encores called, until that staid assemblage of Thursday 
night, black coated and evening-gowned, vied with the 
gallery-gods in its insistence.” 
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Available after January Ist, 1925, 
at the completion of her world tour. 


PLANTATION SONGS 
All of My Sins Are Taken Away 
Weepin’ Mary 
Rock-a Mah Soul in de Buson ob Abriham 
He Never Said a Mumbli’ Word 
Go Down, Moses 
Go Down, Death 
Samson and Dalili 
O, My Frien’ Let Me 
Tell You 


Three very 
old “ballits” 


CALLS of the Ti Marchands of New Orleans 


CREOLE NEGRO LOVE SONGS 


Ai Suzette 

Lisette, to quitte la plaine 
Zizine 

Chére, mo lemmé toi 


HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL CREOLE 
NEGRO SONGS 

Ca qui te ait l’appaller la Bas 

Dialogue d'Amour 

Michi Banje 

Toucoutou 


Miss Thomas has a_ beautiful MEZZO- 
SOPRANO voice enabling her to do justice to 
these songs. She tells many interesting stories 
about them and appears in appropriate costumes. 















THOMAS 


DNA THOMAS began her career by 


programs until one day she heard some 
Creole Negro songs very badly sung and 
decided to include a group in her New 
York debut programs. Since then, ap- 
preciation of these songs, inimitably 
sung by Miss Thomas, has continued to 
grow until now she gives entire pro- 
grams of Negro songs which she has col- 
lected first hand. They are of great 
musical value, comprehensive to all and 
sung by Miss Thomas with the artistry 
“of America’s greatest singer of planta- 
tion songs.” 
these songs which Edna Thomas brings 
to you. 








Management of Edna Thomas 
Suite 21—Metropolitan Opera 
Building 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
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“The Lady From Louisiana” 









giving the usual concert classic 




















They come from the heart, 
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A. Y. Cornell Pupils in Demand 


Several of the pupils of the A. Y. Cornell studios have 
succeeded in securing church positions for the coming year : 
Earl C. Waldo, basso, has been engaged as soloist at Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, New York, Edward Shippen Barnes, 
organist; Pauline Wilson, soprano, has been re-engaged at 
Richmond Hill Congregational Church; Ruth Mcllvaine, 
contralto, has been engaged at St. John’s M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, Emanuel Schmauk, organist. 

Miss Mclivaine is also to sing Parker’s Hora Novissima 
with the Meadville, Pa., and Titusville, Pa., Choral Clubs, 
and at a recital in Holyoke, Mass., in May. Ruth Ely, col- 
oratura soprano, assisted Roszi Varady, cellist, in a concert 
at Utica, N. Y., in February and sang at a testimonial 
concert and dinner of the Staten Island Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Waldorf, February 20, and at a recital at Barn- 
ard Club, March 5; she has been engaged for the May 
concert of the Staten Island Choral Society, Lillian Little- 
field, conductor. Albert Hewitt, tenor, has been engaged 
at St. John’s M. E. Church, Brooklyn, and has appeared 
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as soloist several times recently with the New York Uni- 
versity Glee Club, Albert Stoessel, conductor. Olive Went- 
worth, soprano, has keen engaged as soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Amsterdam (Edgar Belmont Smith, 
organist and director). John C. Dandurand, tenor, has 
been engaged as soloist in the quartet at Temple Beth 
Emmett, Albany, and re-engaged as tenor in the quartet at 
First Baptist Church, Troy. Marion Angus, soprano, and 
Louise Beamon Haefner, contralto, are also members of 
this quartet and Cornell pupils, the quartet being considered 
one of the best ensembles in the Capitol district. 

Laura Glass, soprano, has accepted the position as soloist 
in the newly formed quartet and chorus choir at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. Frederick Perkins, 
tenor, has been engaged as soloist at Third Methodist 
Church, Troy, N. Y. (Edith Gillies Heister, organist and 
director). Edward Vines, tenor, is singing in the quartet 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Augusta Couch, contralto, has been engaged as soloist at 
First Highland Baptist Church, Springfield, Mass. H. C. 
Barnes, baritone, is to be soloist in the quartet of the First 
Congregational Church, Westfield, N. J. William Spittal, 
tenor, has been engaged as soloist at South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, and Edward C. Hosmer, tenor, and 
Richard Campbell, basso, began their eighth year of service 
at the First Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Mary Chittay Dix, contralto, has been engaged as soloist 
at the Reformed Church, Watervliet, N. Y., and Edward 
Grout, tenor, has been re-engaged at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Troy (George Yates Myers, organist and direc- 
tor). Albert Cook, basso, has been engaged as soloist at 
St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Troy. 

John T. Dowd, tenor, begins his third year as soloist at 
Emanuel Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., where Ralph 
Baldwin, conductor of the New York Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, is organist and director. Harvey Lidsled, tenor, is 
soloist in the quartet at the Church of the Comforter, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and has appeared in several concerts recently. 
Ralph Pitcher, tenor, is soloist at Memorial Baptist Church, 
Albany, N. Y. Elizabeth Reohr, soprano, has been re-en- 
gaged at an increased salary at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, as has also Viola Gunzel Hailes, soprano, 
at the First Lutheran Church, Albany. 


Werrenreth to Sing Abroad 


Reinald Werrenrath, the American baritone, who gives 
three recitals each season at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
will be unable to have the third one this season, as his 
managers have just concluded bookings for him in England 
and on the Continent. In May Mr. Werrenrath will return 
from his Pacific Coast tour, just in time to board the 
Leviathan en route to give his first London recital, which 
is scheduled to take place at Wigmore Hall June 3. A 
second recital will follow about ten days later. The baritone 
was among the most favored of the many singers who first 
went to England as a representative of the American con- 
cert stage a few years ago, when the press aptly termed the 
group the “American Invasion.” He was reéngaged im- 
mediately for a second season, having won high praise from 
all of the well known London critics. 


Sabanieva a “Superb Concert Artist” 


The following letter was received after Thalia Sabanie- 
va’s debut in Boston, and is proof of the success this artist 
is achieving in concert as well as in opera. 

Boston q 
My dear Miss Friedberg: + Ae: 9, 2006. 

No doubt before the receipt of this you will have heard from our 
guest artist of yesterday what hap cna at her Boston debut. 

To my mind, and those with whom I have talked, she achieved a 
remarkable success and exceeded in every way our expectations. An 
artist holding our audience as she did with ever increasing interest 
and not offer 2 single EngNsh song, is indeed rare. Her entire work 
was a revelation to the capacity crowd—her costume. presence 
musicianship and above all exquisite lyric voice, convince us all that 

me. Sabanieva is a superb concert artist and entitled: to a most 
successful career in the concert field. I congratulate you both most 
heartily, Very truly yours, F. P. S. 


Miss Friedberg is Mme. Sabanieva’s concert manager. 
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RAISA SUPERB 
Rosa Raisa, whom Chicago and New 
York have acclaimed as one of the fore- 
most dramatic sopranos of modern times, 
showed herself an artist possessed as well 
of supreme emotional powers. Her Rachel 
was superb. Probably no opera has so 
much of pageantry as this production 
of Halevy’s. Against this background of 
gorgeous costuming and stage setting 
Raisa moved like a flame. She is so su- 
preme an artist, so adequate in her inter- 
pretation that the critically-minded music 
lover as well as the lay operagoer is set 
free from considerations of technique to 
enjoy to the fullest her marvellous singing. 
Her voice, with its haunting beauty and 
amazing richness, lends itself well to the 
dramatic style of the music. Rachel, sing- 
ing her adieu to the Christians, creates an 
illusion of suffering so intense that it em- 
braces a whole people. Her death in the 
flames seems the only fitting end to such 
a sorrow. 
—Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, Feb. 23. 


RAISA IS BRIGHT STAR 

Rosa Raisa was the star of the first part 
of the bill, singing Santuzza with telling 
warmth and feeling. Her rendition of “Voi 
lo sapete” was full of color, and brought 
her an enthusiastic hand. She seemed to 
catch the spirit of the unfortunate heroine, 
and played with compelling sympathy, 
using her rich voice to full advantage. In 
her scene with Turiddu, on the church 
steps, she fell so realistically that she 
brought forth terrified gasps from the au- 
dience. She was recalled again and again. 

—Cleveland Times, Feb. 15. 


Raisa is Raisa. The like of her voice for 
dramatic soprano quality has not been 
heard here. Purity of tone, freedom in 
voice production, art in the singing line, 
acting that is never overdone, never drops 
from the role, these are a few of the at- 
tributes that make her great and will 
keep her great. 

—Houston Chronicle, Feb. 28. 


To get right down to the matter in 
hand, Rosa Raisa, as Rachel, was the 
meteoric sensation of the evening. She 
was simply great. If the world possesses 
a greater dramatic soprano, a more ex- 
cellent quality of voice, a more wonder- 
ful one in volume; if there is on the 
opera stage a more excellent actress and 
a more eautiful, youthful personality 
than that of Rosa Raisa, I want to see 
and to hear her. She had her audience 
from the start and she kept them to the 
end of her exacting stage work. Rosa is 
simply ro 
—Chattanooga Dally Times, Feb. 23. 


RAISA SINGS AND ACTS IT 

Rosa Raisa sang the part of Santuzza; 
and acted it, too. And how she did sing 
it, and how she did act it! 

Now doubtless neither to music nor 
story can greatness be imputed, though 
both ring true. But to Mme, Raisa’s por- 
trayal of the sore beset Santuzza the at- 
tribute of greatness is not to be gainsaid. 
We believe it to be one of the outstanding 
impersonations of the operatic stage of 
this generation, 

It is thrilling in its intensity, touched 
with flery eloquence, imbued with search- 
ing pathos. And then that soaring, tri- 
umphant voice! It was a marvelous per- 
formance; and the singer received, as was 
inevitable, a wildly enthusiastic ovation. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 


Raisa sang in the warm, vibrant way 
that has made her a favorite in Denver 
in previous years. Her great scene in act 
2 was highly effective and she received 
rapturous applause. Being an actress as 
well as a singer, she made her art count 
in the tragic story portrayed by this 
scene. 

—Denver Times, Mar. 19. 


Of the many triumphs that have marked 
the career of the wonderfully endowed 
dramatic soprano Rosa Raisa last night's 
must have been one of the most resplen- 
dent. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 12. 


Raisa’s Santuzza is one of those unfor- 
gettable roles and performances about 
which one likes to thing the next day, the 
next week and the next year. I believe 
that it is one of the most notable charac- 
terizations of the day in which we live, 
although its brevity may prompt an es- 
timate below its intrinsic values. 

If there be a more violently tragic figure 
on the operatic stage, a more correct im- 
personating than Raisa as this Sicilian 
heroine of ancient drama, I have not seen 
it. And I make the comparison with a 
vivid recollection of the great Eleanora 
Duse in the dramatic version. 

Santuzza is a veritable hurricane of pas- 
sion as Raisa interprets her, a girl hys- 
terical from grief and shame, revengeful 
and in the greatest agony of spirit when 
she rushes on the stage to recite her woes. 
Little gestures, mannerisms, flashing eyes, 
awkward movements as those of a peas- 
ant—and that magnificent voice so per- 
fectly adapted to the Mascagni music, 
make her incomparable. 

—Cleveland News, Feb. 15. 


By ARCHIE BELL 


ROSA RAISA 


METEORIC SENSATION 





On Tour with 


CHICAGO CIVIC 


OPERA CO. 


Critics Unanimous in Praise— 


Crowds Thrilled 


POWERFUL IN EMOTIONAL EFFORTS. 
In “The Jewess,"’ undoubtedly the most 
“singing’’ of the trilogy given by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, the emo- 
tional effects are obtained by three singers 
who dominate the five acts. The first of 
these, by curtain calls and all other 
gauges (including one large bouquet of 
American Beauties), in Rosa Raisa, whose 
death in the cauldron above the flames 
surpasses that more classical death shown 
during the afternoon by Mary Garden, as 
Cleopatre. here Garden touched the 
emotional purse, and took quite a part 
therefrom, Raisa gets the last penny- 
worth; Raisa singing her ante-mortem, 
anti-Christian adieu created about her 
an illusion of suffering so intense that 
half her audience was in tears. Her voice 
is complete. Nothing better, feminine or 
otherwise, was in the three casts. Her 
Rachele was nothing short of superb. 
—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Feb. 17. 


MARVELOUS VOICE IS FOREMOST 
FEATURE 

Of course, the outstanding feature was 
Rosa Raisa. There is no question but what 
she has one of the greatest soprano voices 
opera devotees have had the pleasure of 
hearing for the last twenty years at least 
Her top notes are as soft and lovely as 
those of dulcet timbre in the lower reg- 
ister and whether she is singing in low 
modulation or with a great swell of sound 
soaring above the orchestra, that wonder- 
ful voice is always a dream of melody. 

In addition to her singing, Rosa Raisa 
did some of the greatest acting ever seen 
on any stage. Especially was this true in 
the final scene where she sang but little, 
yet touched the heart strings of the au- 
dience simply through her _histrionic 
power and the sobs which shook her very 
being. 

~—-Dallas Morning News, March 1. 


Raisa, always weil received here, must 
now feel quite at home in Dallas after 
the reception given to “La Juive.”” She 
was so real, so true in every vivid scene, 
and her voice, so luscious, so limitless in 
power and range, won every heart. 

—Dallas Despatch, Mar. 1. 


Rosa Raisa was simply superb. Remark- 
able vocally she was even more remark- 
able histrionically. She made the role 
poignant and moving. There was pathos 
in her and much splendid declamation 
She dramatized that rather unhappy and 
unfortunate daughter of the jeweler in a 
marvelous manner. Her big voice was 
used with discretion and with the utmost 
discrimination. 

—Pittsburgh Post, Feb. 17. 


Again Raisa charmed her auditors with 
her voice of great beauty, brilliant and ex- 
pressive quality. A pity it was that more 
Pittsburghers did not avail themselves of 
a trip to the mosque last night, the result 
of which would have been the hearing of 
an exquisite and magnificent a singing as 
could be presented. 

—Pittsburgh Press, Feb. 17. 


Raisa has attained the most perfect 
artistry in vocal control, she sings with 
greater reticence and reserve than for- 
merly. She does not tear emotionalism to 
tatters, as in her early career. 

—Cleveland Press, Feb. 12 


Every nerve in her sensitive body re- 
sponcs to the requirements of Rachel in 
the drama. She reflects this In a thousand 
and one little mannerisms that make of 
her characterization a masterpiece of act- 


ing. 
—Cleveland News, Feb. 12. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 


BALDWIN PIANO 


VOCALION RECORDS 


ROSA RAISA’S GOLDEN VOICE IN 
“L'AFRICAINE"” ENTRANCES 
HEARERS 

Thrills Audience, 

3 Nor was she contented to stop there. 
—srougnest the entire evening she contin- 
ually thrilled her audience by attaining the 
heights of clear, emotional and powerful 
tone which can come from those individ- 
uals who are far beyond just being ‘“‘in 
g00d voice.” 

—Boston American, Jan. 29. 


RAISA MAGNIFICENT 
Miss Raisa was magnificent in her sing- 
ing. 
—Los Angeles Evening Express, Mar. 6. 
RAISA RARE SONGBIRD 
Some of Raisa's tones were of the qual- 
ity long since lost to the opere. Bhe is 
a songbird of rare genius, but exagger- 
ated timbres push on out into regions of 
the unbeautiful at times and spoil what 
otherwise would be near perfection. 
—Los Angeles Evening Herald, Mar. 6. 


RAISA SUPREME 
Rosa Raisa, as Rachel, is supreme. She 
looks and acts and feels the part. And 
Rosa Raisa can sing, which is an attribute 
that is sometimes lacking, as many who 
listen to Mary Garden will testify. 
—Los Angeles Record, Mar. 6. 


As Rachel, Madame Raisa made a very 
beautiful and tragic figure and sang glori- 
ously. Particularly lovely were her num- 
bers in the last act. 

—Daily Times Herald, Dallas, Texas, 
Mar. 1, 


Interruptions in the action were fre- 
uent and curtain recalls were demanded. 
n “Cavalleria” Raisa shone with scintil- 
lating vocal and histrionic splendor. Her 
impersonation of Santuzza was invested 
with a dramatic fervor and passionate 
intensity that thrilled. Vocally, too, she 
was in her best estate. 
—Cleveland Press, Feb. 15. 


Raisa stirs thousands by her great por- 
trayal of “The Jewess."” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Certainly it was a pleasure to hear Mme. 
Raisa at her best, as she was last night; 
a dramatic soprano of the first order, with 
a voice so richly colored, so ample, elo- 
quent and so skilfully employed. Not 
since her first appearance here as Alida 
has this extraordinary artist made so 
indelible an impression as she did last 
night. 

—Boston Dally Advertiser, Jan. 29. 


Vocally she was superb. Her voice was 
as clear as crystal, limpid and of uniformly 
splendid quality throughout the opera 

—Denver Post, Mar. 19. 


Mme. Raisa, richly endowed by nature 
seemingly not content with the beautiful 
quality and the golden power of her voice, 
often forced it and sang with distinctive 
abandon. It is a pleasure to state that last 
night this voice was generally controlled 
artistically; that she sang with true ex- 
pression, with a dramatic feeling that 
gave character to Selika in her moments 
of joy and anguish 

—Boston Herald, Jan. 29. 


Raisa should get first honors for last 
night’s work. Her's is the stellar role. 
And certainly no one ever has heard her 
sing more magnificently, or give more 
dramatic significance to the big parts that 
come to her. 

—Los Angeles Examiner, Mar. 6. 
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BUFFALO PLEASED BY ARTISTRY 
OF MME. GEORGETTE LEBLANC 








Gigli, Fried , Zimbalist and Valentine Among Other 
Artists Heard—Chromatic Club Concerts—New String 
Quartet Makes Initial Appearance—Toronto Men- 
delssohn Choir Performs—Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra Offers Two Concerts—Three Con- 
certs by Buffalo Symphony—Leopold 
Auer Guest of Dr. Eckel—Other 
Events of Interest 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 16—One of the unique and 
artistic local events of the season was the appearance in 
Elmwood Music Hall of Georgette Leblanc (Mme. Maeter- 
linck), under the local management of William Hoopes. 
Among her numbers she interpreted the modern French 
poets, Verlaine and Baudelaire, and French songs by the 
famous “Groupe de Six,” reaching the pinnacle of her suc- 
cess of the evening in excerpts of Maeterlinck’s Pelleas and 
Melisande and Monna Vanna. 

Fina Curomatic CLusp RecitaL 

The last recital of the season of the Chromatic Club was 
given in the Playhouse, March 15, by Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Bloch, violinist and pianist of New York, the pro- 
gram comprising a César Franck sonata and a group of 
shorter numbers. The audience evidenced their approval of 
the performers and encores were granted. Reports of the 
chairman of committees were read and the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert Gallegher, announced the election of the 
new directors—Mrs. Una Martin Leeming, Mrs. Frederick 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ralf Hillman and Lavinia Hawley. 

New StrRinG Quartet. 

The String Quartet of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
made its first public appearance in the ballroom of Hotel 
Statler, March 12, to an audience which completely filled the 
hall and showed their interest and appreciation of the new 
organization. Joseph A. Ball, first violin; George P. Kogler, 
second violin; Frederick H. Stopper, viola, and Agnes 
Millhouse, cello, comprise this body. The quartets played 
were the Mozart in E flat major and the Schubert in D 
minor, both given with excellent tone quality, beauty of 
interpretation, and finish of detail. Their efforts were re- 
warded with hearty applause. Assisting artists were Agnes 
P. Storck, soprano, and Margaret A. Barrell, contralto, in 
a group of duets by Schumann and Brahms, with Robert 
Hufstader at the piano, all sharing in the honors of the 
evening. 

Toronto MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, under Dr. H. A. Frick- 
er’s leadership, paid a visit to Buffalo March 3, appearing 
in Elmwood Music Hall, giving a concert of choral num- 
bers seldom excelled. Richard Dryden, accompanist, with 
Mrs. Watkin-Mills assisting, participated in the success of 
the evening. A tribute to the memory of Mai Davis Smith 
was the singing of Lead Kindly Light by the choir while 
the audience stood in homage. 

Gictt ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, drew a 
large and enthusiastic audience at his appearance in Elm- 
wood Music Hall, under the local direction of Bessie Bell- 
anca. His splendid voice was heard in many operatic arias 
and in a scene from Cavalleria Rusticana with his assisting 
artist, Helen Hobson, also in groups of songs. Miss Hob- 
son pleased in her solo numbers. Accompaniments for both 
artists were played by Vito Camerali. 

FrrepMAN DELIGHTS 

Ignaz Friedman gave a concert in Elmwood Music Hall 
on February 26 that will live long in the memory of the 
large audience present as one of the outstanding features of 
the season. There is nothing left to be said of this pianist’s 
power, charm and technic, evoking storms of applause to 
which he graciously responded with many encores. This 
was the last concert given under the management of the 
late Mai Davis Smith, All succeeding ones this season will 
be in charge of Marion de Forest. 

Derroir SyMPHONY 1N Two CoNCERTS 

[wo concerts by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitch, conductor, were given in Elmwood Music Hall 
under the local management of Mai Davis Smith, enlisting 
as soloists, Ernest Schelling, pianist, in his own fantastic 
suite for piano and orchestra, and Ilya Schkolnik, violinist, 
in Vieuxtemps’ fourth concerto in D minor with orchestra 
accompaniment. The symphonies given were the Schubert 
Unfinished and Glazounoft's fourth in E flat major. Con- 
ductor, soloists and orchestra were made to bow their ac- 


knowledgment. : ; 
The orchestra also gave special matinees for school chil- 
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dren, Victor Kolar conducting and Edith M. Rhetts giving 
a preliminary talk in explanation of the numbers played. 


ZIMBALIST REAPPEARS 

Efrem Zimbalist, after an absence of some years, gave 
a violin concert in Elmwood Music Hall in February under 
the local direction of Bessie Bellanca, with Emanuel Bay 
playing finely proportioned accompaniments. A_ brilliant 
audience testified their approval in prolonged, insistent ap- 
plause and many encores were granted. His program af- 
forded variety and pleased with many well known numbers. 


Aver Guest oF Dr. and Mrs. EckeL 

Professor Leopold Auer, violin teacher, accompanied by 
his niece, Wanda Stein, were the guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
John Eckel for a week in February, during which time Mrs. 
Eckel tendered him a reception in her home at which nearly 
300 guests were present, among them many prominent musi- 
cians, Mrs. Eckel is an Auer pupil and has had the honor 
of having her pupil, Charles Stokes, accepted by Prof. 
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Auer, who prophesies that in a few years’ time the young 
_ will rank among the excellent violinists of the present 
day. 
PritzNer Success 

Heinrich Pfitzner recently returned from a concert tour 

in Canada, where he gave a number of recitals. 
THREE BurFALo SyMPHONY CoNCERTS 

Three concerts by the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, Ar- 
nold Cornielsson, conductor, have been held in Elmwood 
Music Hall during January, February and March, under the 
management of Michael Kraft, enlisting the services as as- 
sisting artists, of Edna Luse, soprano; Jan Wolanek, violin- 
ist, and Rebecca Cutter Fox, soprano. There were interesting 
program notes compiled by Mary Gail Clark and the sym- 
phonies played were the F major, Beethoven; Mozart’s Jupi- 
ter, C major, and the fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky. 
Other program numbers were by Mendelssohn, Weber, 
White, Bizet and Goldmark, all given with telling effect. 
The good sized audiences show interest in the work of the 
Orchestra Association and approval of the advance made 
in the efforts of the performers, Mrs. Luse sang the Mignon 
aria (Thomas) and was recalled a number of times. Mrs. 
Fox sang Micaela’s aria (Carmen), the audience insisting 
upon an additional number. Mr. Wolanek, a newcomer to 
Buffalo, who has already made a place for himself in musical 
activities, charmed his hearers with his fine tone, technical 
mastery, and simplicity of manrier, and was brought back 
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- oor his acknowledgments after the Paganini concerto 
0. 1. 
Curomatic CLus RECITALS 

The Saturday Afternoon Chromatic Club recitals of re- 
cent date, given in the Playhouse, had as participants: Char- 
lotte Elsheimer, ianist, of New York (formerly a Buffalo 
pupil of Elinor tynch), in Brahms’ sonata, F minor; Ruth 
Ashley Smith in recitatives with piano accompaniments 
played by Leon Trick; Hildred Morrow, soprano, and Emily 
Linner, in groups of songs, with Laurence H. Montague a: 
Leon Trick accompanists; Edith Di Bartolo, pianist; Jo- 
sephine Rosensweet, pianist of New York, in an entire pro- 
gram; Margaret Ackit Barrell, contralto, with William 
Gomph at the piano; Ina Grodzinsky Levy, pianist ; Rebecca 
Cutler Fox, soprano; Hazel McNamara, accompanist; and 
Joseph Press, cellist of the Eastman School, Rochester. All 
were enjoyed by the audiences. : 

The students’ recital was given by Misses Cramer, Lewis, 
Cole, Gevertzman, Wishing, Erskine, Beach, Selkers, Davis, 
Mrs. Coller and Mrs. Schellenberg, all ey hae» upon 
their teachers, Mrs. McLeod, Mrs. Gearhart, M. Watkins, 
Mrs. Prentiss, Mrs. Davidson and Miss Lynch. 

The three evening concerts given by the Chromatic Club 
enlisted as artists the lieder singer, Elena Gerhardt, January 
17, with Paula Hegner at the piano, in a song recital that 
proved to be one of the outstanding features of the season; 
the London String Quartet, whose interpretations and per- 
fect ensemble were a delight; and Ernst Von Dohnanyi, 
composer-pianist, in a program of exceptional merit, ex- 
cellently performed, comprising a number of his own com- 
positions. 
Joun VALENTINE Scores. 

John Valentine’s friends and admirers filled the Statler 
Hotel ballroom upon the occasion of the first recital in his 
native city since his return from Italy. Walter Golde of 
New York played his usual admirable accompaniments, his 
song, Awakening, making an instant favorable impression 
upon the enthusiastic audience. 

Nota AND VuLLo HEarp. 


A song recital by Vincent J. Nola, tenor of New York, 
formerly of Buffalo, assisted by Cosma Vullo, soprano of 
this city, brought a large audience to the Hotel Statler 
ballroom the evening of March 11. Mr. Nola pleased espe- 
cially in his operatic excerpts. Mrs. Vullo’s lovely voice 
charmed her hearers and she was recipient of many floral 
offerings and much applause. Ethyol McMullen was Mrs. 
Vullo’s accompanist and furnished sympathetic support. 

Rocuester Sincer HEarp. 

Ella B. Snyder opened her studio for an invitation recital 
of French songs given by Leora McChesney Fougeray, 
contralto of Rochester, with Mrs. Aura Ray at the piano, 
in which Mrs, Fougeray exemplified the beauty of French 
diction as taught by her husband, now having classes in 
this city. 

Notes. 

Under the auspices of the Federation of Women’s Organ- 

izations of the Evangelical Churches of the city, an original 


‘ pageant, The Dawn of Peace, composed and arranged by 


Carl Siedmann, and Lydia Spiedel, was given before a large 
audience in Elmwood Music Hall. A cast of 365 and 
chorus of 135 participated, with Emil R. Keuchen at the 
organ. 

Under the direction of Mr. Keuchen, organist and choir 
director of Pilgrim Evangelical Church, the choir has given 
West’s cantata, Faith and Praise. 

Mrs. Don R. Tullis was director of a pageant, The Min- 
istering of the Gift, presented by more than 300 girls from 
various departments of the Y. W. C. A., in Elmwood Music 
Hall. Mrs. Robert H. Fountain presided at the organ. 
Appropriate songs by Edna Zahm, soprano, and Florence 
Reid, contralto, completed the program. Mrs. Tullis began 
her duties as solo soprano and choir director of the Rich- 
mond Avenue M. E. Church recently. She presented a 
group of folk songs in the costumes of the country which 
they represented at a church concert lately. Among Mrs. 
Tullis’ out of town engagements of late date were those as 
soloist with the Terre Haute Crawford Memorial Orchestra 
and a song recital at the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church 
in Indianapolis when she won enthusiastic praise for her 
voice and art. 

At the anniversary of the McAIl Mission in the North 
Presbyterian Church, Hildred Morrow, soprano, accom- 
panied by Laurence H. Montague, pleased in a song group. 
_ The Music Society of Niagara Falls’ fourth concert en- 
listed the services of a string ensemble: Mrs. Wescott, Mrs. 
ere, Mme. Severina, Mrs. Jewett, Miss White and Mr. 

Tay. 

The second concert of the season of the Orpheus, under 
John Lund’s efficient direction, attracted a large audience, 
which evidenced its delight with the offerings of this splendid 
chorus, soloists, Edna Luse, and Geraldine Ayres, and the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“THE WOMAN 
of CUZCO” 


D’ALVAREZ 


Excerpts from Comments on 3rd New York Recital of Season: 


When D’Alvarez gives a song recital the avenues 
leading toward the scene of her activity are not 
empty. People crowded the sidewalks in West 
Forty-third street last evening pushing their way to 
the Town Hall, where the distinguished singer pre- 
sented a characteristic program, varied, pregnant, 
absorbing. She has a happy fancy in the choice of 
lyrics and, though she does not always rigorously 
respect her own limitations, she conveys the im- 
pression of sacrifice of self to the pleasure of her 
audiences. \ 

There was some beautiful tone spinning backed 
by a capable breath control and phrasing which 
showed not only confidence but musical intelligence. 
On the whole it was an excellent exhibition of 
re and resourcefulness. . p 

hen D’Alvarez chooses she can be a veritable 
tempest of temperament, and if the finer qualities of 
art are temporarily thrown to the winds her hearers 
do not perceive it. W. J. Henderson, Evening Sun, 
March 19, 1924. 


The people that gather at a D’Alvarez concert 
don’t look exactly drab or cold. But all those any- 
where that are I can counsel with a clear conscience 
to repair to wherever the woman of Cuzco may 
singing. There are color and warmth, entities, in 
the ungarnished absolute; there are those eternal 
passions of mind and senses that in unmitigated 
moments tear rumor from the verity, and so we live. 

D’Alvarez in her Town Hall recital last evening 
began with a gentle and aloof noblesse. Later when 
her voice had warmed, it became wholly pliant, and 
waited on her will. But a muted air from Handel’s 


opera Ottone was of a restraint most thoroughbred; 
a vocal minuet by old Rameau trod in stately meas- 
ure gallant dance-steps from a painted fan; the Pro- 
cession of Cesar Franck moved with the unfaltering 
piety of a Flemish primitive; the Little Island of 
achmaninoff was twice girt round in magic wave- 
lets of a halcyon sea. And the words of the woman 
of Cuzco, in whatever tongue flowered in a fragile 
sorcery on the cushioned scarlet of her -. 

An audience that filled the hall shouted its reiter- 
ated “Brava!” and the stout pianoforte groaned be- 
neath a crushing weight s.r 

A group entirely by Debussy followed. If any 
one had previously doubted, here D’Alvarez proved 
herself anew the incomparable interpreter of the 
French impressionist in whole tones. With what a 
delicious sophistication of naivete she ‘uttered the 
words of the Flute de Pan; it was the childhood of 
the world, but a childhood numbering more years 
than ever Methuselah. Twice she had to compass 
the finding of that girdle. 

Then she sang La Chevelure as not another 
woman dares to sing it. La Chevelure stood out as 
sculpture moulded in smoking lava. That was the 
topmost summit of the evening. 

Recalled imperatively after the Debussy songs, 
D’Alvarez added the Seguidilla from Carmen. No 
one now sings it here as she does. Pitts Sanborn, 
Evening Mail, March 19, 1924. 


Occasion was given again to a large audience at 
Town Hall last evening to admire the splendid vocal 
gifts and rare interpretative talents of the contralto, 
D’Alvarez. She was in a most stimulative mood, 


musically and vocally, and her hearers responded 
with unbridled enthusiasm. 

D’Alvarez dictions perfectly in several languages. 
She knows how to ce and modulate her tones to 
express all shades of meaning, and deep sincerity 
marks her every rendering, even to the point of 
slight exaggeration of feeling now and then. But 
one does not mind those few lapses. They guarantee 
against artificiality on the part of the performer. 

American, March 19, 1924. 


Singing of color and opulence was offered another 
large audience last night by D’Alvarez, who gave 
her third recital of the season at Town Hall... . 
The Peruvian contralto knows how to make full use 
of her rich and powerful voice. The general 
impression was one of full-toned, expressive singing 
and interpretative powers meet for various moods. 

» Ability to bring out subtler degrees of ex- 
pressive shading was shown in the Debussy songs. 
Tribune, March 19, 1924. 


Her conquest of her audience was complete in the 
magic of sheer artistry. . . It was a program 
rich in contrasts and perfectly designed to display 
the dark flower of her music. World, March 19, 1924. 


D’Alvarez has collected an admiring following, 
many of whom would not hesitate to enter her lists 
as the one singer who can dole out the thrills. 

Evening World, March 19, 1924. 


“Who Does Not Remember with Joy Her Carmen?”—Henry T. Finck, Evening Post. 
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OPERA AT LA SCALA 


First Performance of Pizzetti’s Opera, Débora e Jaéle—Well 
Known Stars in the Cast—Other Operas Also Win Success 
Milan, Italy, March 3—At La Scala, the fifteenth week 

of the season, ending February 24, included these perform- 

ances: Tuesday evening, last performance of Falstaff; 

Thursday evening, repetition of Rigoletto; Friday evening, 

special performance of Traviata; Saturday evening, first 

performance of Carmen; Sunday evening, at popular prices, 

Rigoletto, with a change of tenors, Armando Ciniselli ap- 

pearing as the Duke of Mantua. He has a —— voice, 

sang with distincion and was a very satisfactory Duke; 
he was well received. The balance of the cast was the 
same as at the previous performances, and they repeated 

their former successes. The orchestra was creditably di 

rected by Arturo Lucon, in place of Toscanini. 

In the cast of Carmen, were Gabriella Besanzoni in the 
title role, Michele Fleta as Don Jose, Benvenuto Franci 
as Escamillo, Zita Fumagalli-Riva as Micaela, Fernando 
Autori as Zuniga, Ginna Pedroni as Frasquita, Ida Mannarini 
as Mercedes. The others in the cast were Rinaldi, Nessi, 
and Baracchi. Vittorio Gui conducted. The house for this 
occasion was filled to overflowing with an expectant audience, 
the prices for seats were increased to the scale of the gala 
opening night, and still many were unable to find seats. 
The main interest was centered in Gabriella Besanzoni as 
Carmen, a role that the Scala public had been looking 
forward to for some time to hear her sing. Her portrayal 
of this difficult role is her own version and different than 
other Carmens. In the principal points where violence, 
caprice and love were called for, she was admirable 
Throughout the mountain scene she was at her best. The 
card scene was done artistically and she displayed beautiful 
low tones which the Scala public seem to adore. She was 
enthusiastically applauded and called before the curtain 
many times at the end of each act. 

FLeta A SUCCESS 


The part of Don Jose was well sung by Miguel Fleta; 
the music is well suited to his beautiful voice. He rendered 
the Flower Song very effectively, and was rewarded with 
a tremendous burst of applause at its finish. In the moun- 
tain scene he sang dramatically and with much vigor, and 
in the last act was very artistic, displaying much passion. 
He won the favor of the public which had been waiting to 
hear his interpretation of this role. He shared the many 
curtain calls with the other artists. Miss Fumagalli-Riva 
sang the part of Micaela charmingly. Her solo was well 
done and was received with great applause. Franci, as 
Escamillo, sang the popular Toreador song with strength 
and vigor, and in the third and last acts his interpretation 
was very artistic. Autori was a sonorous Zuniga and inter- 
preted the role with good taste. Special mention is well 
deserved by the chorus, under the instruction of Maestro 
Vittore Veneziani. The chorus of the cigarette girls was 
charmingly rendered, and the balance of ensemble work well 
done throughout the opera. 

Vittorio Gui conducted with vigor, and his interpretation 
of the score was interesting. He directed the famous 
quintet with precision, and it was especially well done. At 
a few points his orchestra overpowered the singers and at 
times his tempos were slower than we are usually accustomed 
to hear. The usual Arlesienne ballet was omitted, but the 
premier dancer, Cia Fornaroli, danced with taste and grace 
in the Tavern scene, The scenery by Pieretto Bianco, 
formerly with the Metropolitan Opera Company, was ex- 
tremely beautiful, not exaggerated, but original and rich 
in coloring. The mountain scene, as in the original pro- 
duction, is divided in two different scenes—the first at the 
foot of the mountains, the second near the summit; they 
were immensely effective. The last act, instead of an open 
square, was an interior huge portico with large doors 
opening into the Arena. This scene is not traditional, but 
very effective. The costumes by Caramba were attractive 
and rich in coloring. 

Week or Marcu 2. 


At La Scala, during the week ending March 2, the six- 
teenth week of the season, the following operas were offered : 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings and Sunday matinee, repeti- 
tions of Carmen; Wednesday evening, first performance of 
Ildebrando Pizzetti's opera, Débora e Jaéle; Friday evening, 
special performance, at popular prices of Traviata; Satur- 
day evening, repetition of Débora e Jaéle; Sunday evening, 
Rigoletto; at popular prices, with a Swedish soprano, Norina 
Eddi, as Gilda. She is new to Milan, has a pleasing voice 
and good technic, combined with a charming personality. 
She interpreted the role with grace and was received with 
enthusiasm, especially after the Caro Nome, which was 
well done. She received many curtain calls. The balance 
of the cast was the same as at the last performance, Maestro 
Lucon conducting. 

In the cast of Débora e Jaéle were Elvira Casazza, con- 
tralto, as Débora, a prophetess; Guilia Tess, soprano, as 
Jaéle; Luisa Bertana, mezzo soprano, as Mara; Fernando 
Autori, bass, as I] Kenita Héver; Cesare Baromeo (Chase 
Sikes), as Barak; Ezio Pinza, as the blind man of Kin- 
néreth; Alessandro Dolci, tenor, as King Sisera, and in 
the balance of the cast, Menni, Tedeschi, Venturini, Pelle- 
grini, Baracchi, Galli, Nessi, and Ronchi, Toscanini 
conducted. 

Dépora & JARLE 

This opera, for which the composer wrote both the lyrics 
and music, was successfully presented for the first time 
last season at La Scala and was given eight times. The 
composer of this opera graduated from the Parma Con- 
servatory of Music in the year 1901. In 1908 he became a 
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professor at this same conservatory, and later was appointed 
a professor at the Royal Musical Institute of Florence. In 
1918 he became director of this institute. Maestro Pizzetti, 
at po director of the Royal Verdi Conservatory here, is 
well known for his symphonic compositions. He also wrote 
the opera Fedra and the incidental music for D’Annunzio’s 
La Mane. The opera, Débora e Jaéle, is of the classic 
style of the modern school yet different from the other 
young composers, Zandonai and Montemezzi. In places 
there are touches of the Gregorian and Russian style. The 
construction of the first act, written mostly for chorus, is 
wonderful—one of the most difficult ever written. The 
beginning of the second act is not very impressive, but 
from the entrance of Jaéle on, the composer shows his 
wonderful musical ability. From the duet between Sisera 
and Jaéle to the finish of the act, is one of the finest parts 
of the opera. 

The third act is strong musically as well as dramatically, 
especially when Jaéle kills King Sisera rather than let him 
be taken and tortured by the religious Israelite fanatics. 
Taken as a whole, the opera is a work of real art and makes 
a distinctly moving impression. 

Tue Cast 


The part of Débora, as sung by Miss Casazza, was very 
impressive ; her interpretation was dignified and in good taste. 
Miss Tess, as Jaéle, showed her great artistic ability and 
sang the role with expression and nobility. Miss Bertana, 
as Mara, interpreted the role with much feeling. Dolci, as 
King Sisera, sang with vigor and taste. (Last season this 
role was successfully created by an American tenor, John 
Sample, who sings here under the name Giovanni Sample). 
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Cesare Baromeo, the American bass, as Barak was good 
artistically and his beautiful voice, which he uses with in- 
telligence, showed to good advantage. Autori, as Kenita 
Hever, was a convincing traitor and sang his difficult role 
with good taste. Pinza, as the blind man, was, as always, 
very interesting. The minor roles were all very well done. 
Chorus Maestro Vittore Veneziani deserves great praise. 
The chorus under his instruction did marvelously good work. 
The very difficult chorus of the first act was done to per- 
fection. Toscanini surpassed himself in this opera. His 
reading was one that will be long remembered. He re- 
sponded to the many curtain calls with the artists and com- 
poser at the end of each act. It might be said that it was 
really a Parma Gala Night at La Scala as both the com- 
poser and Maestro Toscanini were born in Parma. 

The scenery by Rota and Rovescalli was beautiful and 
effective; also the costumes by Chiappa were effective and 
in good taste. The opera announced for the coming week 
is Charpentier’s Louise with Gilda Della Rizza in the 
title role, and Toscanini conducting. 


Turee AMERICAN Artists Score IN ITALY 


Madaleine Keltie, a lyric soprano from Boston, Mass., 
who made a successful debut in Madame Butterfly at The 
Dal Verme, Milan, last November, and from there was 
engaged for several guest performances of the same opera 
at the San Carlo of Naples, where she was also enthusias- 
tically received, is now filling an engagement at Lodi, in 
the title role of Puccini's Tosca. The press unanimously 
declares that Miss Keltie is the best Butterfly and Tosca 
of the present day in Italy. 

Fanny Cole, who made a successful debut as Gilda in 
Rigoletto, at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, last October, 
and later filled an engagement at the Teatro Duse of 
Bologna, singing the role of Micaela in Carmen, was re- 
engaged by the same management to sing the role of Gilda 
for eight special performances of Rigoletto at the Teatro 
Verdi, also at Bologna, where she has just scored a tre- 
mendous success. The press with one accord praised the 
beautiful voice of this young artist, who comes from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

At this same theater, Baritone Guy Viviani, an American, 
is doing the title role of Rigoletto. He sings the part with 
taste and vigor and has also met with great success. Both 
artists were enthusiastically received. 

Antonio BassI. 
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NEW SACRED SONG BASED 
ON RECORD SELLING BOOK 


To Be Used as Theme for Motion Picture 

Unusual interest. surrounds the publication of a new, 
sacred song entitled, In His Steps, whick has just been issued 
by R. L. Huntzinger, Inc. The song is based upon the 
internationally famous book of the same title written by 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, which, up to this date, has been 
translated into twenty-six languages and dialects, with a 
sales record of 22,000,000 copies. Dr. Sheldon, who is 
editor-in-chief of The Christian Herald, has personally en- 
dorsed the song, which has been dedicated to him, and has 
expressed the view that he “had never seen the whole mes- 
sage of the book brought down to a few rhythmic words that 
so perfectly express the same basic thought.” 

It will be recalled that the book created considerable dis- 
cussion in this country and in England at the time it was 
first published, and this day, twenty-five years later, it is 
still a “best seller.” 

It will be of interest to those who have read and enjoyed 
Dr. Sheldon’s book to learn that a motion picture of the 
book is now being put into production by interests identified 
with some of the finest achievements of the screen, and that 
this new sacred song, In His Steps, was written especially 
for the picture to be used as its prologue, as well as in a 
part of the action of the film at which point the words, 
flashed upon the screen, will constitute a turning-point of the 
story. 

Permission was given the publisher to issue the song 
at this time so that church singers throughout the country 
would have the first opportunity to introduce the song to 
their communities prior to the appearance of the picture, 
and at this writing the song has already been used at sev- 
eral prominent churches in New York City, receiving an 
enthusiastic reception in each instance and a show of unusual 
interest on the part of the congregation at the close of the 
service. 

The music is by William Stickles, the gifted and talented 
composer of many beautiful and successful songs, such as 
The Voice of the Infinite, The Angels’ Song, Mither Heart 
and the Samoan Love Cycle. The words are by Frank K. 
Speidell, a member of the staff of R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., 
the publisher of the song. 


Laurie Merrill’s Engagements 


Having returned from a tour of triumphant successes 
in Florida and Cuba, where she was feted by the audiences 
which heard her sing, Laurie Merrill found many en- 
gagements booked for her local spring season, some being 
re-engagements. Some of these are as follows: Institute 
Y. M. C. A., where her success was so great that Secre- 
tary Knight at once engaged her for a Richmond Hill 
church affair; Edgar Allan Poe Society, March 14, National 
Arts Club, where she sang Spanish and French songs in 
costume; men’s club of an uptown church, March 12, in 
Spanish and English songs; Mrs. Greer’s home, Park 
avenue, New York, recital of songs; Park Avenue Men’s 
Club, New York, March 26. She sang at the Charlton 
Street Memorial Church, New York, on March 29, and 
will appear soon at the Boonton, N. J., high school in a cos- 
tume recital. 

In her beautiful costumes of Spain, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, and finally in her handsome modern Paris gown, 
Laurie Merrill 1s a picture not to be forgotten, her voice 
carrying out the promise of her personality. 


Shaw Pupils in Opera and Concert 


Pupils of W. Warren Shaw are active in both concert 
and opera. Elizabeth Meikrantz, soprano, has been winning 
splendid criticisms of her work in recital at Lewistown, 
Williamstown, Minersville and other towns in Pennsylvania. 
Patti Harrison, coloratura soprano of Philadelphia, recently 
engaged as soloist at St. Stephens Church, will sing the 
leading soprano role in Gounod’s Mireille with the Phil- 
adelphia Music Club this month. Miss Harrison also has 
been selected to sing the soprano role in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Gondoliers to be produced at the Broad Street Theater, 
Philadelphia, this spring. Other pupils of Mr. Shaw who 
are active in concert work this season are Noah H. Swayne 
and Charles Long, bassos; Winifred Myers, soprano; Anne 
Ritz and Dora Wilcox, mezzo sopranos; Elizabeth Barr, 
contralto; Margaret Dailey, soprano; Howard Haug, Clar- 
ence Woolsey, Harold Rawley, tenors; Leslie Joy, baritone, 
who successfully staged the recent production of Pinafore 
of the New York Operatic Society at York, Pa.; and F. 
Snedden Weis, baritone. 


Leblanc in Second Recital 


Owing to popular demand Georgette Leblanc (Mme. 
Maeterlinck), the French lyric tragedienne, will give a 
second recital at the Booth Theater on Sunday evening, 
April 6, at 6.30, when she will present a program devoted 
almost exclusively to poetry and drama. Mme. Leblanc 
will give the Tent Scene from Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna 
and will repeat by request the Tower Scene from the same 
author’s Pelleas and Melisande. There will be recitations 
of poems by Van Lerberghe, De Gourmont, Mallarme, 
Verlaine, Baudelaire and Verhaerhen, and also several 
poems written by Mme. Leblanc herself. The one group 
of musical selections will include Spleen by Marius Cail- 
lard, the card scene from Carmen, one of Mme, Leblanc’s 
most famous operatic roles, La Prison, and Dernier Voeu 
of Reynaldo Hahn, Chausson’s Le Temps des Lilas and 
Dansons la Gigue by Charles Bordes. 
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Exponents of Hageman Studio Earning 
Successes 


Many of the young accompanists who have achieved 
success in the art of accompanying and now maintain their 
own New York studios or are associated as accompanist 
to prominent vocal and instrumental artists here and on 
tour, have at one time or another studied or are now work- 
ing with Richard Hageman, master accompanist. 

At a very recent New York concert, Charles Isaacson, 
well known in musical circles, introduced Mr. Hageman to 
the audience as “one of the three best accompanists in the 
United States,” and still more recently, Edward Moore, 
critic of the Chicago Tribune, in a write-up of a recital at 
which Mr. Hageman played, declared him to be “the best 
accompanist in the United States.” So it is not surprising 
that this versatile musician’s artist-pupils find the opportunity 
to express their appreciation of his wonderful art and his 
efforts in their behalf. 

The other day, Mr. Hageman received a letter from 
Ralph Angell, an artist-pupil in accompanying, whom he 
recommended in the capacity of accompanist to Thelma 
Given, in which the young man expressed his appreciation 
of Mr. Hageman’s efforts in his behalf, as follows: “I am 
sure you will be interested to know that the tour was a 
grand success and that I received many compliments upon 
my playing,and favorable newspaper comments also. | am 
perfectly willing to turn them all over to you, for you have 
certainly taught me everything I know about accompanying. 
(Signed) RAatpH ANGELL, March 15, 1924.” 

Some other successful young accompanists, whom Mr, 
Hageman has or has had on his artist-pupils’ list, are: 
May Fine, Marcella Geon, Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, Her- 
man Neuman, Sam Lambertson, Helen Wilcox (who this 
season, through Mr. Hageman’s interest, was one of the 
accompanists at the Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios and also 
to Inez Barbour and “other artists from the Richard Hage- 
man studios), Regenia Schiller, and Agnes Quinlan of 
Philadelphia, of whom Constantin von Sternberg says: 
“She is an excellent reader and accompanies exquisitely.” 

Recently the Hageman studios have been patronized by 
the following artists, coaching their operatic roles and con- 


cert programs with Mr. Hageman: Claire Dux, Paul 
Althouse, Fraser Gange, Anne Roselle, Thelma Given, 
Frederic Freemantel, Reinald Werrenrath, Inez Barbour, 


Berta Crawford, 
Beatrice 


Renée Thornton, Jencie Callaway-John, 
Florence Mulford Mallory, Myrtle Claire Donnelly, 
Martin, Marie Zendt, and others. 

Renée Thornton, in private life, Mrs. Richard Hageman, 
has just achieved a brilliant artistic success in two debut 
recitals, one in New York and one in Chicago. In pre- 
paring herself artistically for these recitals and her musical 
career, Miss Thornton has, of course, coached exclusively 
with Mr. Hageman, and her recent splendid successes are 
a great credit to her and to her husband, who is her vocal 
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coach. Miss Thornton is now under the exclusive manage- 
ment of Daniel Mayer. 

Many prominent artists are 
on their concert programs and operatic roles for next 
season at the Hageman Studios, while others, unknown as 
yet to the world of music, have already begun coaching in 
preparation for their debuts next season. 


now beginning preparation 


Three Generations at Plymouth Church 


Reinald Werrenrath’s engagement for a recital in Ply- 
mouth church, Brooklyn, May 14, is arousing great interest. 
The baritone will be the third generation to have taken 
part in the activities of this edifice. It was at this church 
that his grandfather, Henry Camp, was choir director for 
fifteen years. The baritone’s father, the well known 
Danish tenor, George Werrenrath, one learns through Mrs. 
Horatio King, was brought over to America to be the 
tenor soloist at Plymouth. It was during the seven years’ 
experience as soloist here that Mr. Werrenrath met Mrs. 
Werrenrath, then Aretta Camp, who was also singing in 
the choir. 


Gange’s First Appearance with Orchestra 


Fraser Gange will make his first New York appearance 
with orchestra on April 13 when he appears with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Schola Cantorum. He 
will sing the baritone solo in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and will also have the baritone part in Bach’s 57th Cantata. 
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anacopulos 


J. ‘is a singer of rare intelligence and poetic sensibility.” 





singer. 


—New York Times. 


“Her recital, full of color, had the great merit of being 
interesting.” —New York Tribune. 


ERA JANACOPULAOS, the beautiful 
Brazilian cantatrice, known in Europe, 

South America and North America, is today the 
most versatile interpreter of song literature, having 
an enormous repertoire of over five hundred songs 
in twelve languages. A true eclectic, she is thor- 
oughly versed in the classics, while her knowledge 
of the moderns probably exceeds that of any living 
She is an intimate friend of Stravinsky, 


Prokofieff, de Falla, Ravel, Enesco, Milhaud et al, and is frequently in- 


vited to introduce new compositions by these men. 


In songs dramatic, 


tragic, lyric, romantic, comic, Mme. Janacopulos is alike successful in 


conveying the mood to her auditors. 


Solid Critical Approval for This Singer’s Art: 


IN RECITAL 


| Modern Songs Well Sung 


BY OLIN DOWNES IN N. Y. TIMES 
Vera Janacopulos sang songs by classic Italian and 
Austrian composers, a Schubert group, consisting of “Die 


Lied im 


Forelle,” “Der Tod und das Maedchen,” “Das 
zruenen,” and “Erl-Konig”; a group of French songs by 
Faure, Roussel, Duparc, Debussy, Milhaud and Ravel; 


Spanish songs by de Falla, and Russian songs by Mous- 
sorgsky and Stravinsky, yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall. She is a singer of rare intelligence and poetic sensi- 
bility. These qualities had been forecast in a measure 
by Mme, Janacopulos’ recent appearances with orchestra 
in this city; the program yesterday gave her more varied 
opportunity for finer effects, She combines warm and 
dramatic feeling with the finest sense of proportion and 
instinct for rhetorical effect. Thé interpretations of “Tod 
und das Maedchen” and “Erl-Konig” were of absorbing 
interest and originality. Without self-conscious vitaliza- 
tion, without pretense or dramatic pose, and with masterly 
establishment of atmosphere, the singer created her effects. 
They were the more intense because of her poise and 
reticence, 

The earlier songs of old Italians and of Mozart were 
not heard by this writer. For him it was in songs of 
modern Frenchmen, Spaniards and Russians that Mme. 
Janacopulos wrought the utmost beauty and interpretive 
revelation. Even familiar songs, such as Duparc’s * ‘L’'In- 
vitation au Voyage” and Debussy’s “Fantoches” were 
given fresh meaning. One was struck anew by the mean- 
ing of accustomed words and musical phrases as they 
passed by, and nothing was without significance. The 
singer legitimately reinforced the appeal of tone and text 
by facial play, which was not exaggerated or out of place 
on the concert platform, and never blatantly operatic. 

Each song was a dramatic entity. Each stood out with 
complete distinctness from its fellows. Above all, each 
had a pulsing humanity, This was no finished singing 
for a drawing room audience. It was art, by a woman 
of temperament and understanding, for every one. De- 
bussy remained Debussy in his “Fantoches,” but that 
exquisite flight of fancy, now tender, now mocking and 
evasive, would have been understood and would have de- 
lighted any audience in any hall. Seldom are sincerity 
and finesse so happily commingled. Mme. Janacopulos 
passed felicitously from moods such as the coquetry of 
Roussel’s “Bachelier de Salamanque” to the simplicity and 
profound feeling of Milhaud’s “Chant de Nourrice” and 
the rhapsodic fervors of Ravel’s “Kaddisch,” sung in He- 
brew. There was consummate musicianship in the treat- 
ment of each phrase, the most admirable diction, the most 
sincere emotion. 

Followed two of Manuel de Falla’s “Chansons popu- 
laires Espagnoles,” “Jota,” a love song, with the charac- 
teristic florid ornamentation of Spanish dance music, and 
“El Polo,” the bitter cry of the abandoned one. In these 
songs the voice carried out the singer’s intention with 
gorgeous color. The capacity for achieving by means of 
voice and facial expression, the complete representation 
of character, found its final realization in the compositions 
of the Russians—in the prayer of Moussorgsky 
and in the song, now wild, now of tender memory or 
lament, of the tavern woman singing the Hopak, scolding, 
dreaming of the days and the dear lads gone. Strawin- 
sky’s “Pastorale’ and the game song, “Tilimbom,” in 
which Strawinsky shows again his prodigious indebtedness 
to Moussorgsky, brought the printed program to an end. 
An audience which included many of the leading musicians 
of this city remained after that to repeatedly recall an 





artist of the most exceptional accomplishments. 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


EXQUISITE 
VOICE WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Mme. Janacopulos Sings the “Scheherezade 
of Ravel 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH IN BOSTON POST 


In Vera Janacopulos’ singing of Ravel's “Scheherezade,” 
the Symphony concert of yesterday afternoon brought the 
rare union of eloquent music and revealing performance 
that is the occasional and sufficient reward of much con 
cert-going. 

Nor was it a pleasure altogether unforeseen, For 


Mme. 


here a few 


while 


Janacopulos, except for a semi-private appearance 


years ago, was until yesterday unknown to 


Boston, good report preceded her. And two of the three 
songs that make the “Scheherezade” have been heard he re 
with piano accompaniment, although this was the first 


performance in this city of any of them with orchestra 


ALLURING AND COMPELLING 


With no music to supplement them, Tristran Klingsor's 


verses of themselves breathe the mystery, the languor, the 
fateful charm, the impelling fascination 
for them Ravel has imagined and wrought an 
ably intensifying and enhancing music 
these 


orchestra, 


of the East, and 
nmeasur- 


Performed with 


only a piano for support, songs may make a deep 


impression. Sung with and by a singer so 


richly endowed as Mme. Janacopulos, they are transport 


ing, altogether irresistible. 
“Asia,” the first of the 


three, recounts at length the 


allure and the marvels of that wondrous continent, and 
Ravel's tonal and orchestral setting is now voluptuous, 
now resplendent. Of its companion pieces, “The En 
chanted Flute” has a haunting charm, a rarely exotic fra- 


grance, while “The Indifferent One” throbs with desires 


half-expressed and passion that may awaken no 


IDEAL SINGER FOR THESE SONGS 


as weil as 


response, 


Gifted with personal beauty with a voice of 


luscious quality, responsive to every intention of the poet, 
sensitive to the slightest inflection of the music. Mme 
Janacopulos is indeed the ideal singer for these pieces, 
and Mr. Monteux, who has earned the praise of Ravel 
himself as conductor of them, might, and did, ably second 
her. For the too-brief time that these songs consumed 
in performance, the listener was conveyed to another 


world, a world of enchanting and seductive sights and 


sounds and subtle odors. 


Season 1924-25 Now Booking. 
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‘ - SAMOILOFF DISCOURSES ON SINGING METHODS 





Distinguished Teacher and Coach Tells Why So Many of His Pupils Have Become Stars—Renee Thornton’s Success in 
Chicago and Irene Wilder's in New York—A Strong Believer in Opera in English—His Six Weeks in San Francisco 


What can you tell me teaching?” said the 
writer 

“I do not think there is anything that can be said in 
an interview about teaching singing that would be of any 
interest to the student or artist. To my way of thinking, 
almost all the articles written by singing or piano teachers 
are just a loss of time and paper. It is different entirely 
if an experienced teacher writes a book in which he has the 
space and possibility to express his thoughts carefully and 
clearly. It reminds me that I have just read an article 
about singing by a famous prima donna. On the same pags 
she says things, and then contradicts them. It is just funny! 
While saying something, sh¢ notices that it is not always so 

she contradicts it. Not to say anything to contradict, | 
hall not speak about singing nor about teaching. To give 
rules and regulations about vocal organs is possible; but 
may work excellently for one, and be poison 


about your 


the same rules 
for another. There are a few rules, good for each and 
every singer, but everyone knows them.” 
Are you happy that you are to teach in California this 
ummer ?” 

“Of course I am! I have heard so much about San 
Francisco that I will be delighted to see the place and 
hear the gorgeous voices of America’s Italy, I shall teach 
there for six weeks only, beginning July 7. Until that 
time | shall continue at my New York studio. My fall 
term here begins October 1.” 


‘Why did you go to Chicago with Renee Thornton and 
Mr. Hageman?” 


‘Mme, Thornton (Mrs. Hageman) was scheduled to 
wive a recital at the Blackstone Theater in Chicago, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hageman both insisted that my presence 
there would have a psychological effect—making her sing 


better, and not feel so nervous, as young artists usually 


do at their first recitals. So I went to Chicago with them, 
ind you know what a great success she had.” 

The writer knows this well through scanning Chicago 
press notices, and the same week he noted the success of 


another Samoiloff pupil, Irene Wilder, at her Aeolian Hall, 
New York, recital. It was interesting to see that phrases 


in the newspapers of both cities were similar in praise of 


the manner and method of singing, of the distinct enuncia 
tion, and of the make-up of the programs of both young 

ngel The New York Sun mentioned Miss Wilder's 
richly colored voice; the American, her interesting program, 
both in its material and its performance. The Chicago 


Daily News spoke of Miss Thornton's even range, breadth 
ff style and sustaining tone-power; the Herald and 
Examiner her brains and musicianship; the Evening Post 
especially said “she has studied seriously ;” the Tribune 
poke of her voice, rich in quality and color, and the Even- 
ing American said she “shades and phrases with unfailing 
refinement and an ever-present sense of fitness.” All these 
vocal excellences of a singer come largely, sometimes en 


tirely, through the instructor, for it is he who can 
produce the even range and sustained tone, develop 
brains, produce serious study, color the voice, and 


point out shades and refinement in singing. Mr. Samoiloff’s 
own example as singer, his intense concentration, his strong 
personality, these qualities are bound to be reflected in the 
singing of his pupils. 

“What do you think of your Negro pupil, Mr. Bledsoe?” 

“I called up Mr. S. Hurok and asked him to man- 
age Mr. Bledsoe. He was not very willing, but offered 
to do it under another name. But when I brought this 
singer to Hurok’s residence, and had him sing for half 
an hour, he changed his mind, and decided to manage 
his New York recital on April 27, at Aeolian Hall. He 
has booked him for ten out-of-town concerts next season. 
Manager Hurok as well as other musicians who heard 
him at my studio, are sure he is the best Negro singer be- 
fore the public, without exception; he would be a great 
singer even if he were not a Negro. He is also a student 
at Columbia Medical College, as well as being a pianist; 
he sings in foreign languages, and his enunciation is 
excellent.” 

“Are you having a busy season?” 

“The busiest season of my life, I am busy every minute, 
giving six hours weekly to the Institute of Musical Art, 
where I teach singing, and am the vocal director at the 
Opera School. My class was full in January, but I have 
two assistants in my home. They are also teaching under 
my supervision.” 

“What do you think about opera in English?” 

“I think that the time is ripe for English opera, and am 
sure that in a couple of years there will be an opera com- 
pany in-every large city, and that the public will crowd the 
houses. We have artists, singers and conductors—every- 
thing, in fact—but the impresarios are afraid it will not 
be a paying business. A company with eight to ten ~~ 
in repertory can be a gold mine to the right manager. hen 
we have twenty English opera companies in the United 
States, then you will see the real talented singers and 
conductors we possess, but who have no chance to show 
their talents.” 


The Wind’s in the South Recorded by Victor 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has released John 
Prindle Scott's The Wind's in the South. This is of 
particular interest to musicians, for the song has been 
known to vocal teachers and students for many years as 
one of the best tests, as well as offering one of the finest 
opportunities for the soprano voice. It has been used 
constantly in schools and colleges throughout the country 
and has been programmed at countless concerts and re- 
citals. A list of well known singers who have featured 
this would be an exceptionally long one. Every 


y 
song 
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year its popularity has steadily grown. Mary Mellish, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has sung The Wind’s 
in The South on all her programs both during the present 
season and last year. She says that she considers it “a 
perfect and beautiful composition, a certain means of pleas- 
ing an audience, and a real pleasure to sing.” 

This new Victor record was made by Olive Kline. It 
has always been considered a number that required the 
utmost of the mechanics of recording as well as great 
ability of voice. This record of Miss Kline’s should be 
of great benefit to teachers and vocal students and will be 
found a splendid example in interpretation and production 
for the student. Tiis Scott number is in the catalogue of 
the R. L. Huntzinger & Co., Inc. 


St. Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers 
Here April 3 and 4 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
will make their annual New York appearance at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, on Thursday evening, April 3, and 
give in addition a matinee on Friday, April 4, with an en- 
tirely new repertory of dances. The program consists of five 
numbers. The first, The Spirit of the Sea, an elemental 
dance poem, the choreography by Ruth St. Denis and music 
by R. S. Stoughton. The second number is entitled The 
Feather of the Dawn, a Pueblo Indian pastoral, by Ted 
Shawn, and music by Charles Wakefield Cadman; this num- 
ber authentically illustrates various Hopi Indian dances, in- 
cluding the Corn Grinding Song, Basket Dance, Dance of 
the Corn Maiden, the Eagle Dance, the Proposal Ceremony, 
the Blessing of the Bride, the Wolf Dance, and the Assem- 
blage of the Catcinas (Hopi gods) for the Wedding. The 
third is called Divertissements, in which there are six num- 
bers; Miss St. Denis will dance by request a waltz (Brahms) 
and Liebestraum (Liszt), a Pasquinade (Gottschalk), the 
Spear Dance Japonesque (Horst), the Danse Americaine 
(Mowrey) Waltz (dé Lachau) and The Legend of the 
Peacock (Roth). The fourth is Cuadro Flamenco; this is 
a Spanish Gypsy dance scene, the music of which is arranged 
by Louis Horst from native manuscripts collected by Mr. 
Shawn in Spain. 

The fifth and concluding number is Ishtar of the Seven 
Gates, a Mystic Dance of the Babylonian Aphrodite—God- 
dess of Love and Creation. This dance is divided into a 
number of scenes and discloses the interior of the ancient 
Babylonian Temple of Ishtar. The first phase shows the de- 
scent of Ishtar into the Lower World to revivify her lover, 
Tammuz. The second includes Three Dances of Géneration 
—first, Love; second, Hunting and the Arts of Music and 
Dance; third, Spiritual Regeneration. The third phase or 
oe is The Love-Death of Tammuz and the Return of 
shtar. 

This program is the most pretentious ever given by Miss 
St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and their associates. 


Emma Roberts Gives Fifteen “Extras” 


The success of Emma Roberts in a recent appearance 
at the House in the Pines, Norton, Mass., may be judged 
from the fact that after her program she was obliged to 
give fifteen extras. These brought the number of songs 
up to thirty-three, a test of vocal endurance for any 
singer. That Miss Roberts could sing such a program 
without signs of strain or fatigue speaks well for the 
vocal method which is hers. Miss Roberts is a native of 
Kentucky, and received her entire musical training in 
New York. 


Another Thorpe Pupil Heard 


Hedwig Dahl Mason, soprano, was heard recently at the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium, New York, in a series of joint re- 
citals with William J.. Robb, Jr., when she made a splendid 
impression, Another recent engagement of this young 
artist was at the annual banquet of the Delta Sigma Delta 
fraternity, at the Hotel Commodore. Miss Mason has a 
voice of wide range, great flexibility and beautiful quality. 
She has studied during the past year with Harry Colin 
Thorpe. 


Ninth Messiah for Patton 


If Fred Patton does not hold the record for the greatest 
number of Messiah performances this season, he must be 
very near it. His appearance at the Halifax, N. S., Festival 
in April will mark his ninth appearance in the work this 
season, previous engagements having been in Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Jersey City, 4 Port Chester, N. Y.; Newburgh, 
N. Y.; Toronto, Can.; East Orange, N. J.; South Man- 
chester, N. J., and Norwalk, Conn. . 
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GIACOMO RIMINI 


Leading Baritone 


Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Scores Many Triumphs 


In Trans-Continental 


Tour 


| [Reeamreoe umemcaice | 








Singing in French, MARC ANTONY 


to the CLEOPATRE of 
MARY GARDEN 


and starring as 


TONIO in PAGLIACCI 


Giacomo Rimini was never heard to such 
good advantage in Cleveland, although heard 
here many times. His rendition of the prolog 
revealed a quality of voice not heard from him 
before; and his acting as Tonio was excellent.— 


Cleveland News, Feb. 15. By Archie Bell. 


Giacomo Rimini was quite the most gro- 
tesque Tonio we have seen; but that has noth- 
ing to do with his singing, which was of superior 
merit. He sang the prolog with fine effect, and 
was warmly applauded.—Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, February 15. 


Rimini, as Tonio, made a distinct success of 
the role, both in acting and singing. His delivery 
of the prolog was an artistic achievement.— 
Cleveland Press, February 15. 


RIMINI EXCELLENT COMEDIAN 


Rimini showed a well defined sense of 
comedy and proved himself to be a pantomimist 
of the first order. He was alternately a ridic- 
ulous clown and a pitiful wretch, but was equally 
convincing in both moods.—Cleveland Times, 
February 15. 


RIMINI EXCELLENT 


Giacomo Rimini’s Mare Antony was acted 
and sung in excellent fashion. This baritone role 


is one of the most difficult in all the operas. And 


it is difficult both from a characterization and a 
singing point of view. There are so many reci- 
tative passages which have to be sung against the 
swift moving melody and the full harmony of the 
orchestra.—Los Angeles Examiner, March 4. 


SINGING OF RIMINI 


Aside from Miss Garden, who, in every 
scene, to that of the death through the traditional 
sting of the asp, acted with tremendous individ- 
uality and no relaxation of power the chief im- 
pression vocally and dramatically was made by 
Giacomo Rimini. His Mare Antony was filled 
with energetic fire, and though he was perhaps 
more Latin than Roman in certain more impas- 
sioned moments of the opera, one could relish the 
vigor that he displayed in the role. His rendition 
of the air, “Thy Messages of Love,” brought ap- 
plause, and the scene with Myrna Sharlow as 
Octavia that immediately followed, was brilliant. 
—Los Angeles Daily Times, March 4. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








CHORAL SINGING MADE VITAL 


The Reward of Interest in Male Chorus Work and Possibilities of the Present Movement 


For the past eight years a college glee club contest has 
been held in New York City for the purpose of encouraging 
more and better music of the male chorus style in the col- 
leges and universities of the country. With few excep- 
tions the colleges represented have been eastern schools. 
The reason for this is obvious. The movement was orig- 
inally sponsored by the University Glee Club of New York, 
but now a special committee has been established which 
will for some years continue to manage the affairs of the 
contest. 

In the beginning few colleges competed. They did not 
like the idea of making public appearances other than their 
own annual concert and dance, or as in other cases, the 
spring tour. The administration of the average college took 
little interest in the glee club, principally because music 
was not a part of the curriculum. The club was usually 
trained by an undergraduate with some musical inclination. 
The contest idea has changed this situation for the better. 
Many colleges have music departments, and the glee clubs 
are trained by professional teachers of experience. The 
results at least show the wisdom of this departure. 


Tue Tyre or Music SunG 


It seemed to be a tradition for college clubs to sing music 
of an inferior type. It is far from our editorial mind to 
criticise college songs. Whether they are good or bad 
musically is not the case in point. They are college songs— 
that is what they were meant to be, and they serve their 
purpose, particularly with the great mass of undergraduates 
who love to join in a chorus and “fake” the parts. But the 
glee club is a different issue. It is, or should be, a group 
of selected singers organized for a special service to the 
college, and as such should function properly. Again, we 
state the contest has accomplished this purpose. There are, 
however, objections to be made. One university has, in the 
opinion of many, swung too far in the opposite direction, 
and is trying to accomplish a task which had better be left 
to more matured minds and voices. 


Tue Gree CLus anp ATHLETICS 


It is natural as a matter of tradition that of all college 
organizations, the glee club ranks (in the student mind) far 
below the football team, the baseball team, basketball team, 
etc. But, if we consider for a moment we find that few 
athletes continue athletics after graduation Again, mem- 
bers of athletic organizations represent a small part of the 
student body, but love to contest with other colleges for 
supremacy. The same spirit of rivalry is strong in all men, 
and we believe it is the same spirit which prompts the 
various glee clubs to compete for first prize. This award 
is not in itself the goal. The big feature is the yearly im- 
provement shown by all clubs in an effort toward bigger and 
better accomplishments. 

A More ImMporTaANT MoveMENT 


A concert given in Carnegie Hall, New York City, on 
March 10, 1924, by the Associated Glee Clubs of America, 
marked the beginning of a movement which will, we hope, 
spread all over the country. Ten prominent glee clubs 
joined forces to put across a combined concert which was 
worthy of the effort. Movements like this are usually spon- 
sored by individuals, and in this case credit for the success 
of the undertaking must go to three business men who love 
to hear men sing—Clayton Old, Cleveland Watrous and 
Gilbert Maxwell. Through their efforts an organization 
has been formed to spread this movement over the entire 
country. Sectional groups will arrange to give concerts 
of this type, and eventually there will be held a national song 


festival—uniting singers from practically every state in the 
Union, It is not a dream—it is close to a reality. 
Tue Reason BEHinp THE MoveEMENT 

There is something bigger and better behind this move- 
ment than merely hearing and having men sing. It is first 
to encourage and second to establish glee clubs for boys, 
young men, and men of maturity in every walk of life—high 
and lowly—so that they might more profitably empioy their 
hours ot recreation, and understand what politics has not 
taught them—brotherhood, 

The unusually large audience which attended the concert 
at Carnegie Hall proved that the public will and has taken 
to the idea. The commercialism of America has hampered 
to a large extent our artistic development. Give to men 
opportunities of this kind and before long they will be 
bending their efforts to bigger musical ventures, which will 
mean in some cases actual financial support to music—a 
condition sponsored today by the wealthy few. It will no 
doubt lead to the establishment of local symphony orches- 
tras, and in some cases municipal opera. It is the duty of 
orchestras and opera companies to teach people to enjoy and 
appreciate music. To accomplish this it is not necessary 
to have an orchestra or opera company one hundred per 
cent, perfect. Comparisons should not be made with the 
big orchestras or opera companies if we are to measure 
the success of the smaller ventures. We have done this too 
often to the point of discouragement and defeated our own 


purpose. 
OtHerR Movements For Goop 

The University Glee Club of New York is now sponsor- 
ing an interscholastic movement for boys’ schools, run along 
lines similar to the college contest. The movement is too 
young to predict the future, but it should prosper as the 
college contest has thrived. Boys’ clubs throughout the 
country are slowly realizing that music is just as imprtant a 
part of a boy’s training as is physical education. Music is the 
greatest antidote to viciousness, although many people un- 
fortunately emphasize the sensuous element, which tends to 
defeat the spiritual element which music needs to accomplish 
the uplift. This wonderful movement should be encouraged 
and developed because with it the cause of music must be 


advanced. 


Solon Robinson at Hughes Studio 

On Wednesday evening. March 26, So'on Robinson, an 
artist-pupil of Edwin Hughes, was heard in a private recital 
at the latter’s studio. Mr. Robinson played a program of 
Schumann, Brahmns, Dohnanyi, Debussy, Tscherepnine and 
Liszt, which he gave at his Aeolian Hall recital. Friday 
evening, March 28, a report of which is given under New 
York Concerts. 

Mr. Robinson, who made a successful New York debut 
last year, is a member of the music faculty at Smith College 
this year and has been continuing his work with Mr. Hughes. 
He showed a considerable growth since last year in his 
interpretative grasp, his use of color and freedom of style. 





Newark Festival, May 5-7 


The Newark Music Festival will celebrate its tenth anni- 
versary year at the Armory, May 5, 6 and 7. C. Mortimer 
Wiske will be director of the entire festival, and the pro- 
grams he has arranged for this occasion are exceptionally 
fine. The soloists include Feodor Chaliapin, baritone; Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, tenor; Rosa Ponselle and Marina Cam- 
panari, sopranos; Efrem Zimbalist violinist; Mischa Levit- 
zki, pianist, and Jean Gerardy, cellist. Under the direction 
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of Mr. Wiske, the orchestra and chorus also will furnish 
many beautiful selections. The early sale of tickets for the 
fort ing festival is proving heavier than in any of the 


previous years. 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR OPERA PLAYERS, INC. 


First Acdition on April 10—Rehearsals to Begin at Once 

The Opera Players, Inc., has been chartered under the 
laws of the State of New York for the purpose of present- 
ing a varied repertory comprising grand and light opera, 
classic revivals, pantomimes and novelties of artistic worth. 
The Opera Players plan will make a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the operatic life of New York City by productions 
in an intimate auditorium, under its own direction, estab- 
lishing this special point of contact between players and 
audience. 

The company will be under the general direction of Enrica 
Clay Dillon, stage director of the Washington Opera Com- 
pany, head of the Stage Department of the Witherspoon 
studios, and who, previous to that, enjoyed a wide and 
varied experience upon the European operatic stage. 

The plan calls for the formation of an operatic stock 
company, open to any young singer of promising vocal and 
dramatic ability who realizes that, on the threshold of his 
or her career, stock routine is an essential factor in the 
development of the dramatic. aspect of this profession. 
There will be no competition with any other opera com- 
pany, for the plan presents to the public a unique idea. 

The company is open, without restriction, to any singer 
interested in appearing in opera. On April 10 the first audi- 
tion will be held, and all singers who feel that they are 
vocally qualified can communicate with the executive sec- 
retary, Marion Munson, 15 West 67th Street, New York 
City. Immediately after the auditions rehearsals will begin 
for the first operas to be presented in the fall. The officers 
are Mrs. J. Ernest Richards, president; Susan Hawley 
Davis, vice-president, and Jay Borden, treasurer. 

This is one of the most interesting announcements that 
have been received in some time. The development of the 
Opera Players, Inc., will be watched with considerable 
interest and details of their activities will be published from 
time to time. 5 





Whittington Pupils Reveal Talent in Recital 


On March 22, an interesting musicale was given by pupils 
of Dorsey Whittington at his New York studio. Geraldine 
Seidl, a diminutive maid whose feet do not yet touch the 
pedals, played a group of compositions with remarkable 
ease and assurance. A very talented little Southern girl, 
Ruth Clare Butterworth, who has recently come to New 
York from Little Rock, Ark., to continue her studies with 
Mr. Whittington, offered a splendid performance of the 
C sharp minor Polonaise of Chopin. Much can be ex- 
pected of her in the future. Gertrude Leventon, who will 
soon be heard in her own recital, played the Chopin E minor 
nocturne and the Tschaikowsky Troika with skill and under- 
standing. Another Chopin nocturne and Moszkowsky’s En 
Automne were played by Elise Eckert with beautiful tonal 
shading. Robert Mills gave the Chopin A flat major valse 
brilliantly. Frances Kohlovna, who is making a name for 
herself, offered a spirited and musicianly performance of 
the Chopin G minor ballade and brought out all the delicate 
humor of Goossens’ Hurdy Gurdy Man, March of the 
Wooden Soldiers, Punch and Judy, and Music Box. Miss 
Kohlovna is a splendidly equipped pianist and has the power 
to make her interpretation colorful and interesting. Frances 
Kohlovna, Bella Sadri and Elise Eckert will all give public 
New York recitals this spring. 

Mr, Whittington will spend the summer in the Catskills, 
where he will teach a limited number of pupils. 


More Success for Mana-Zucca 


_ While Mana-Zucca’s new song, The Cry of the Woman, 
is having a sensational success from Coast to Coast and is 
being sung by many leading singers, her two new piano 
pieces, Prelude and In the Gloaming, are also meeting with 
unusual success. Although practically new, the first edi- 
tions of these two pieces are already exhausted. The 
numbers are of moderate difficulty and are pleasing and 
grateful. Besides being programmed, many teachers find 
them very valuable as teaching material, judging from the 
numerous letters received by the publishers. 


Sundelius to Sing with Harvard Glee Club 


Today, April 3, Marie Sundelius will appear as soloist 
with the Harvard Glee Club in Boston. This appearance 
will come only four days after her appearance in Boston 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony, and will be her third appearance in Bos- 
ton this season. She gave a recital in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on April 1 and will be heard in Flemington, N. J., tomor- 
row, April 4. 


Nadworney’s New York Recital Tonight 


Devora Nadworney, mezzo-contralto, will give her first 
New York song recital tonight, April 3, at Aeolian Hall, 
singing four groups of songs, including Italian, Russian, 
French, German and English songs, with Kurt Schindler 
at the piano. Miss Nadworney’s fine success on previous 
appearances, with the Rubinstein Club and elsewhere, led 
to high expectations. ' 


Miltonella Beardsley Via Radio 


At 4:10 p.m. on April 4, station WJZ will broadcast 
an hour of piano music by Miltonella Beardsley, when she 
will play a short request program, assisted by Delphine 
March, soprano, in songs by Nogeri. 

Word from her daughter, Constance Beardsley, the pianist 
now of San Francisco, is to the effect that she is pros- 
pering and happy in her new field. 











Sandor Vas at Eastman School Summer Session 


Sandor Vas, the busy Hungarian piani 

. ; Pianist and teach 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, will be cg a 
the od Ay ~ coming tage to? session there, which be- 
gins June 23. e is already scheduled f i 
appearances next season. See ee 
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No more beautiful charmer ever stepped on the Metropolitan Her triumph was instantaneous.—New York Tribune. 
stage.—New York World. 


Swayed the audience sometimes with her tremendous dramatic 
Voice has true dramatic quality, resonant and commanding as powers and again with the beautiful quality of her voice.— 


her stature.—Boston Herald, Pittsburgh Ledger. 


Voice of warmth, power and beauty of tone.—Cleveland Plain 
Well deserved the enthusiasm of the applause.—Philadelphia Dealer. 
Record. 







Sang with charm and beauty, receiving enthusiastic ap- 


A statuesque and beautiful Dalila—New York Herald. plause.—New York Evening Post. 


Glorified the contralto voice 
forever.—Dallas Journal. 


Delighted the ear and the 
eye.—San Antonio Evening 
News. 












A rich voice of unusual range and pewer,..6 No enthusiasm can be too hearty nor an audi- 
fine technic, grace and ease ad all times mark ence too great for this beautiful artist and 
“= bays — we — singers of today. her finished work.—Toronto Evening Tele- 
pringfield Daily News, gram. 

Demonstrated that she belongs among the Golden voice contralto.—New Orleans Times- 
best.—St. Louis Star. Picayune. 

Queenly appearance.—Detroit Free 

Press. 

Management 
EANNE RDON ational co concerts 
Geneon President 
“31 x, ncaa new vod 


Prima Donna Contralto Metropolitan Opera y... pcconus stieaitaicl 
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Miss Pettingill and Miss Morse Interpret 
Siegfried 

At the Carrol Club auditorium, on March 21, an interest 
ing dramatic recital with music was given under the auspices 
of Effa Ellis Perfield. Music, language and pictures formed 
a pleasing combination in the artistic presentation of Sieg 
fried by Elizabeth Morse, dramatic reader, and Alice Pettin 
gill, pianist. Miss Morse read Siegfried with dramatic 
feeling, clear enunciation of the text, and charming expres- 
sion. She explained that Siegfried, the third of the Ring, 
illustrated the struggle to be released from the lust of 
power. Each character was made vitally interesting and 
the effect was enhanced by the beautifully colored slides 

, 





Gerhard Sisters photo 
ALICE PETTINGILL 
used for illustration, which were from pictures by Arthur 
Rackham, 

Miss Pettingill, who has studied with a number of noted 
instructors, including Mrs. Perfield, is well known and liked 
in St. Louis, Mo., where she is teaching. As the philosophy 
of the drama was conveyed in Miss Morse’s reading, so 
was the spirituality of the music felt in the delightful playing 
of Miss Pettingill. Her sympathetic understanding of the 
text was evidenced in her accompanying music, rendered 
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skillfully and artistically. The various themes were played 
with explanations. Her charming personality also pleased. 

A large audience was intensely interested and inspired as 
well as instructed. 

Miss Morse and Miss Pettingill have been highly praised 
for their work in various places. Recently they presented 
Wagner dramas at the Studio Club, New York, and at the 
Baird School in East Orange. 

BUFFALO NOTES 

Suffalo, N. Y., March 16.—Lotta Miles (Florence 
Reutti formerly of this city) delighted many friends with 
her beautiful personality and rich voice in the Musical 
revue variety, I'll Say She Is, recently presented for a week 
at the Shubert-Teck Theater. 

Helen A. Curtin’s pupils, in a program of rhythmic ex- 
pression assisted by Beatrice Turner, pianist, and Milton 
fall, violinist, presented, before a delighted audience in the 
Playhouse, a group of Tagore poems, danced to the reading 
hy Margaret Lincoln. Mrs. J. F. Beckhert sang the Sleep 
That Flits On Baby’s Eyes. Xo 

Jan Wolanek, violinist, a recent acquisition to Buffalo 
music circles, with Madame Blaauw, pianist, gave a recital 
at Mount Saint Joseph Academy the afternoon of Feb- 


4 . a 





ruary 25. 


Boy Enjoys Powell Over Radio 


A young boy happened to listen in on the program of one 
of the students’ concerts given by the New York Philhar- 
monic. John Powell was the soloist, playing the MacDowell 
concerto. The following excerpt from a letter written by 
the sister of the boy is interesting as a sidelight on the 
educational possibilities of radio in the development of musi- 
cal appreciation : 

When Powell began to play, he sat as one spellbound. I never saw 
such a change come over anyone as came over that boy. He sat with 
eyes closed. When it ended he could not find adjectives enough to 
express his feelings. “And to think,” he said, “of my spending my 
money to go to the movies when I can go to a concert and hear such 


I wish John Powell could read this, as it was his music. es- 
j (Signed) Mrs. H. R., 


music.”’ 
pecially that my brother enjoyed so much. 


Woodhaven, L. I 


Students’ Recital at American Institute 


Pupils of Miss Chittenden, Mrs. Mix, and Messrs. Tebbs, 
Klibansky, Moore, and Spiering, representing the piano, 
vocal and violin departments at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, on March 21 united in a program chiefly of 
modern music. Sinding, Grovlez, Cyril Scott, Saint-Saéns 
and Debussy were the chief moderns, the participants being 
Mary Carman, Isabel Scott, Teresita Cochran, Olva Gallico 
and Margaret Spotz. Others on the program were Aaron 
Freedman, Louise Morgan, Isadore Rosenbloom, Myrtle 
Weed, Martin Schlesinger, Charles Joseph Oliva, Louise 
Smith, Samuel Prager, Betty Klotz, Sidney Shapiro and 
John Passaretti. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb’s April Dates 
Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, is having an unusually busy 


spring season. Her engagements for April include appear- 

















Rosina in the Barber of Seville. On 


On May 3rd she will appear on the 


cert engagements. 


Metropolitan Opera Company. 











INA MORGANA, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, com- 
pleted her fourth season with that organization on March 22nd, singing 


Telegram Mail: “That daintiest of prima donnas, Mme. Nina Morgana, sang 
her first Rosina of the present season in the Metropolitan’s 
Mme. Morgana was in excellent voice 
her vivacious acting and her fluent and sparkling vocalization.” 
tival and on May 12th she gives a recital in Buffalo. 
of June when she sails for Europe Miss Morgana is open for a few more con- 
ISS MORGANA has been re-engaged for the season 1924-25 of the 
irom February 1, 1925, on, she is available for concert or recital appearance. 


Write for particulars and available dates to the Management of Nina 
Morgana at 380 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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this occasion Pitts Sanborn said in the 


‘Barber of Seville.’ 
and vastly pleased a big audience with 


program of the Philadelphia Music Fes- 
From now until the end 


During the month of October, 1924, and 
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Ashen Brenner photo 
ELIZABETH MORSE 
(See story in first column) 


ances at Southampton, L. I. (April 8); Providence, R. I. 
(April 10) ; Holyoke, Mass. (April 11). Another engage- 
ment is for the Greensboro Festival on April 25 and 26, 
under the direction of Wade Brown. Concert performances 
of Lohengrin and Faust will form part of the festival pro- 
grams and Miss Bibb will sing Elsa and Marguerite. 








Culbertson at Aeolian Hall April 5 


Sasha Culbertson, who was heard in New York earlier 
in the season in a recital with orchestra, will give a pro- 
gram of violin music at Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, April 5, with Harry Kaufman at the piano. Mr. 
Culbertson will play the Grieg sonata in C minor, the 
Bach chaconne, a group of shorter works by Paganini, 
Tschaikowsky, Hubay, Korngold and Sarasate and Pag- 
anini’s Witches’ Dance. 


Friedman Coming Back in 1925-26 


Returning from concerts in Birmingham and New Or- 
leans, Ignaz Friedman, the pianist, was scheduled to sail for 
Europe today (April 3) on the steamship Alfred Ballin, 
after filling one of his most successful tours. Mr. Friedman 
will concertize in Europe next year, but will devote his entire 
season 1925-26 to America, when he will make his first tour 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Fifth Orpheus Club Concert for Vreeland 


Not only is Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, popular with 
music clubs, of all three varieties (male, female and mixed), 
but she seems to be especially popular with Orpheus himself, 
as shown by her Orpheus bookings. The Orpheus clubs of 
Springfield, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have all heard her, and on April 8 the 
Orpheus Club of Detroit has her booked as soloist. 


Miinz a Hit in Syracuse 
Under the heading “Miinz Given Ovation,” the Syracuse 
Telegram commented on his recent concert there as follows: 
“Seldom is a young artist greeted by his audience as was 
the youthful Polish virtuoso, recalled for numerous encores 
before the audience would let him go.” 


’ 


Dushkin Sails for Europe 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, sailed for Europe April 2 on 
the French Liner Paris, Among his other engagements 
abroad he will appear in the Paris Beethoven Cycle under 
Walter Damrosch playing the Beethoven Romance in G. 
Mr. Dushkin will return for an American tour in October. 


Stabat Mater at Montclair Church 


Rossini’s Stabat Mater was given at St. Luke’s Church, 
Montclair, N. J., on the evening of March 23, under the 
direction of Philip James. The soloists were Mildred 
Rose, soprano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; Calvin Coxe, 
tenor, and Gordon James, bass. 


La Forge-Berumen Reception for Mme. Easton 

Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen have issued in- 
vitations for a reception in honor of Florence Easton, to 
be given at their studios, 14 West Sixty-eighth street, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, April 12, from five to seven. 





Kochanski Soloist with Little Symphony 


Paul Kochanski is announced as the soloist of the second 
Little Symphony Orchestra concert under George Barrere, 
in Henry Miller's Theater, Sunday evening, April 6. Mr. 
Kochanski will play the Mozart violin concerto in E flat. 





Case with Hartford Symphony 
Anna Case was scheduled to appear as soloist with the 
Hartford ger Orchestra on March 31. This month 
she will give recitals in’ Allentown, Pa., and Summit, ‘N. J. 
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Farewell American Tour 


DE PACHMANN 


40 Performances Filled |.” 


This Season Without One 
Cancellation. 


Sold Out Recitals 
New York, Boston, Chicago 





NEW YORK 


“Always his singing tone, the lusciousness of his 
color, subdue and enchant.’’—Lawrence Gilman, N. Y. 
Tribune, Oct. 12, 1923. 


“Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn grew bright, ex- 
fragrant and swayed to the everlasting 


quisite and 
i "N.Y. Sun, Oct, 12, 1923. 


lyric of his style. 


“The old-time Pachmann magic is still there. The 
touch is as ravishing as of yore. Those ‘tiny golden 
mallets’ as the late James Huneker called the fingers 
with which Mr. De Pachmann strikes the keys, have 
lost none of their necromantic cunning. The piano 
seems actually to sing at their contact as for nothing 
and no one else. The pearly runs—pearls on velvet, 
Huneker insisted, but hot pearls—have their glowing 
roundness and evenness. Mr. De Pachmann can phrase 
as magically as ever.”—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. ail, 


BOSTON 


“Tt is impossible to imagine that melody (Beethoven 
Pathetique Sonata) more serenely and eloquently sung, 
with a finer control of the subtlest phrases of inter- 
pretation, and yet with a more genuine simplicity, 

“Mr. De Pachmann is, of course, an extremely acute 
thinker, the most passionate student of his art, and 
of all pianists, the most avid of beauty. He played 
with a technical certainty, a physical adequacy, at the 
age of 75 simply amazing. 

“Some of his performances constituted revelations. 
Thus the Allegro de Concert, he made music for a fete 
of Titania, And the Nocturne, the Prelude, the Im 
promptu, the pieces of Mendelssohn! It is needless and 
only repetitive to particularize. It is curious how su- 
premely modest this man is in his artist’s heart, how 
reverently he has searched for the secrets of music, 
how scornful and utterly intolerant is he, who is so 
immodest in his demeanor, of anything less than the 
perfect beauty which he rapturously reveals.”—Olin 
Downes in Boston Post, Oct. 22, 2 

“Nobody now living can play Chopin as De Pachmann 
played four of his pieces yesterday.”—Boston Globe, 

) 


Oct, 22, 


PHILADELPHIA 


“A Master of Masters. A miracle-worker, this grand 
old man of the piano. The Academy last night was 
crowded to hear him with an audience representative 
of Philadelphia’s intellectual and cultural aristocracy. 
He rose to the occasion with a performance entirely of 
Chopin, and even more wonderful than his playing 
when he was last heard here a decade ago. 

He began the program in comparative diffidence and 
silence, but, before it was over, two hours later, he was 
the communicative and exuberant De Pachmann of 
yore, who was styled “the Chopinzee.” But it would 
be a grave error to ascribe too much significance to the 
side remarks. The great feature of the evening was 
sot what he said or did, apart from the keyboard, but 
his musical performance, with its wealth of poetic in 
sight, sensitiveness of feeling, assurance of technic des- 
pite the accumulated years and singing tone of a pellucid 
continuity such as few pianists have achieved. 

This master impersonates a whole epoch in his art, 
and the country owes him a debt for a liberal musical 
education begun in the days of his first tours many 
decades ago. He plays today more wonderfully than 
in his fiery youth in our Civil War time. The sensitive 
interpretation of the third ballade, the close of the F 
minor etude, the entire C sharp minor etude, the last 
measures of the berceuse, elicited the particular en- 
thusiasm of the many connoisseurs in attendance. But 
analysis in detail does scant justice to the plastic grace, 
the fluent elasticity of technic and temperament alike 
that defy the years and speak for the artist’s phenomenal 
preservation of the abandon and intensity of players who 
are his juniors by half a century.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Oct. 25, 1923. 


WASHINGTON 


and the lovable little old man with 
his leonine head, may 
then did the large audi- 


“If it is farewell 
his massive stooped shoulders, 
wish to pause in his lifework 


ence at Poli’s truly have the privilege of hearing the 
most beautiful piano playing that has been brought 
to us, and that may pass our way but once. Truly 
as he naively says—he is the greatest of them all!” 
Washington Herald, Dec. 4, 1923, 








VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 











On this American tour, as in the 
past, De Pachmann uses and en- 
dorses exclusively the 


aldwin 


“.. . It cries when I feel like cry- 
ing, it sings joyfully when I feel 
like singing. It responds—like a 
human being—to every mood. I 
love the Baldwin Piano.” 
Vladimir De Pachmann 


~ 


MR. DE PACHMAN WILL REMAIN IN AMERICA 
UNTIL JUNE, 1926. HIS BOOKINGS FOR NEXT 
SEASON ARE BEING MADE BY 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





Che Baldwin Piano Company 
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De Pachmann Greeted by 
Crowds Everywhere. 


Grand Old Master 
Acclaimed by Press and 
Public. 





MONTREAL 


“De Pachmann is still a magician. There have never 
been many things better in the way of musical per 
formance than De Pachmann’'s playing, when he is at 
his best, and he can seldom have played much bette 
than he did at the Mount Royal last night. It ee 
be a great help to any one to be so sure of his own merits 
as he is, and he is, if anything, more sure than ever 


— he is playing Chopin. His program was all 
on two hours of it, seventeen numbers, with an 
eighteenth thrown in. How could any one do it, least 


of alla — of seventy-five? But he played better and 
more gaily with ea er,” Yet 
a 2 ch number Montreal Star, Oct 


CHICAGO 
His playing is marvelous. Such pearly, legato scales 
such velvety tones, such freedom in style and inter. 
pretation, such faithful adherence to the mid-nineteenth 


century traditions as to readings of the Polish maste 
works are only rivaled by the best of the day's piar ists, 
Few virtuosos have the smoothness, the lightness, the 
silvery tone that De Pachmann still produces eta 
De Pachmann stands forth as a unique figure in th 
ee ven and links us with the great asters of 
> pas e never had the hero , 
power, the dramatic depth of He Bons nut be had 
the finer, the more intimate and poetic qualities whieh 
are 80 characteristic of most of the eompesititns of 
Chopin. Chicago Daily News, Oct. 18, 1923 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, and 
sometimes, as when De Pachmann sits at the piano 
puttering over divine tinkle, we waken to life "Y hen 


as we doze again we ream ¥ J ago 
we have dreamed Ch 
i 1 
Daily Journal, O » 192 


OMAHA 
“De Pachmann may never come again, for he has 
passed the three score and ten, but. the queer old 
ates will be fresh in our memories when most of 
the others are in the fog of the past.’-—Omaehae 





News Bee, Mar. 11, 1924 


LOUISVILLE 


<r miata reno a gathering of the loyal 

‘ ate fingers that have so 
often opened magic casements on faery seas of beauty 
Once more the beadsman of Chopin's fame counted ( 
crystal rosary. He was received with reverent appre 
ciation for the famous musician of 75 years who still 
dares the hardships of travel and the strain of public 
performance and with tender—almost audible—smiles 
for the wilful, whimsical, eccentric personality whicl 
has always practised its own stage etiquette ‘ Louie 
ville Courier Journal, Feb. 29, 1924 


SEATTLE 


“As a poet, an interpreter of the delicately lovely 
music of Chopin, he is a genius,”—Seattle Times, 
1924 


? 


January 


SAN DIEGO 


“De Pachmann and Chopin: These two will here 
after remain inseparable in the minds of music lovers 
of San Diego. For last night at the Spreckels theater 
they heard the greatest interpreter in the world of the 
greatest master of emotional music It is said De 
Pachmann’s understanding of the Chopin music out 
ranks that of the great Pole himself. And the Chopin 
music really seems to be a part of the‘ pianist him 
self. It flows from the fingers, a golden and jeweled 
stream; scintillating, rippl , . ‘ 
Union, February 12, 1924, ~ iia | 


WINNIPEG 
“Played Divinely Last night we sat at the feet 
of one of the masters of music, a figure whose position 


in the world of music is unique.”—Menitoba Free 


Press, Oct. 31, 1923, 

















NEW YORK CONCERTS 





MARCH 24 
Cesar Thomson 


A remarkable success was scored by Cesar Thomson at his 
Aeolian Hall recital, March 24. He played his own arrange- 
ments of Corelli's La Follia, a Rubinstein Romance and 
Oriental Dance, Chopin's Impromptu in A flat major and 
octave study, a Capriccio by Locatelli, Siciliano by Leclair, 
and Allegro by Tessarini—these three for violin alone— 
and the Cenerentola fantasie by Paganini. The Thomson 
arrangements of all of these pieces are difficult and brilliant 
in the extreme, and especially the octaves must require 
extraordinary facility, but Thomson overcame the difficulties 
with apparent ease, and gave renditions of the music char- 
acterized by splendid musicianship and interpretative in- 
stinct. His tone was always pure and his intonation excel- 
lent. He is a sturdy player of the old school, with a 
bow arm and wrist that cause wonder by their flexibility 
and precision of movement, and a left hand that has lost 
none of its speed and accuracy, There was a large audience 
which manifested its delight with enthusiastic applause. 





Nyota-Inyoka 


On Monday evening Princess Nyota-Inyoka delighted a 
Town Hall audience in her colorful Oriental dances, which 
included: Vishnu overcoming the spirit of Evil, Krishna 
dancing to the shepherdesses, the Temptation of the Lord 
Buddha, the dance to the solar gods, and funeral and temple 
dance of India, Egypt and Arabia. Nyota-Inyoka seemed 
the personification of rhythm and grace. Her movements 
had what might be called liquidity, always flowing and free, 
and there was absolute control over every muscle in the 
body, remarkable coordination and the utmost ease. There 
was beautiful Oriental color both in her dancing and her 
costumes. Several of her numbers had to be repeated. 

Brahma Behari Sircar, a Hindu conteur, recited some 
poetry and explained some of the dances. Oscar Lifschey’s 
orchestra provided the accompaniments for the dances 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


Ernest Schelling, leading the Philharmonic, conducted the 
fourth in the series of Monday afternoon concerts for chil- 
dren at Aeolian Hall, March 24. This time it was the brass 
instruments that held the field. Bruno Jaenicke played the 
horn solo from a Mozart concerto and the horn quartet 
contributed the familiar Freischiitz tune, a number which 
pleased the children perhaps more than anything else in the 
afternoon, Harry Glantz played trumpet calls while the 
trombones and tuba blew the stuffing out of the third act 
of Lohengrin. The orchestra played numbers from Grieg, 
MacDowell and Henry Hadley, and the children certainly 
had a good time with Mr. Schelling and his players and his 
jolly talks and his lantern slides. 
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Leonidas Leonardi 


Leonidas Leonardi, a French pianist, played with con- 
siderable brilliance a program of works by A. Vivaldi- 
Leonardi, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt, at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Leonardi has digital dexterity, accuracy and power 
and shades his numbers with sharp contrasts of black and 
white. His use of the rubato was freely employed, but 
effectively, and he had variety of musical expression. He 
put enough into the Vivaldi sonata to make it sound orches- 
tral, and his interpretation of the Beethoven sonata was in- 
dividual. He built up a fine climax in the Chopin F minor 
ballade and the “Heroic’ polonaise. The condiadiing Liszt 
numbers were rendered with power and brilliancy, 

The American critic stated: “He is a brilliant musician 
with speedy, accurate fingers, and a fine sense of values in 
emphasis and accentuation.” 


New York Philharmonic: Levitzki, Soloist 


On Tuesday evening, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Mengelberg opened the Philharmonic Orchestra program 
with an overture from The Bartered Bride, and closed with 
the Brahms symphony, No. 1, in C minor. Mischa Levitzki, 
the soloist, contributed Saint-Saéns’ concerto No. 2 in G 
minor, the audience applauding him enthusiastically. This 
is perhaps one of the most popular of concertos and Mr. 
Levitzki played it with brilliancy and much tonal color. 
Mr. Mengelberg, as usual, was greeted with much applause. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


The Tannhauser overture has been one of the world’s 
most popular pieces this winter, and another very popular 
one is Deems Taylor’s orchestral suite, Through the Looking 
Glass. Leopold Stokowski, after playing it in Philadelphia, 
let New Yorkers hear it at Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, and Howard Barlow, with his all-American eleven— 
beg pardon, orchestra!—was scheduled to do it last night 
(April 2) beside which numerous other orchestras through 
the country are listing it. 

The Stokowski performance of it confirmed the impres- 
sion that it made when Mr. Damrosch played the same 
work last year. It might even be said that it strengthened 
the impression, for Mr. Stokowski’s performance of it, to 
be exact, added a great many things that Mr. Damrosch’s 
lacked in life, in vigor, a finer working out of orchestral 
detail and several other features. It is delightful music— 
bright melody with a touch of pathos underneath that ex- 
actly suits the subject, and the orchestration is beautifully 
made, As the present writer remarked in reviewing the 
score upon its publication, the scherzo, Looking Glass In- 
sects, is a masterpiece in light effects worthy of any of the 
most modern masters. The audience liked the suite im- 
mensely and called Mr. Taylor out four or five times, Mr. 
Stokowski very modestly coming out but once. 

After Taylor came The Stravinsky suite, L’Oiseau de 
Feu. This is early Stravinsky, and incidentally extremely 
good Stravinsky, full of those frank melodies which he so 
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rigorously eschews today. The astonishment is that ten 
short years ago or less such a score could have excited us 
by its daring. : , 

To end with, there was the Beethoven Fifth, played with 
but momentary pauses, no chance for applause being allowed 
between the movements. . That is a fine idea and the playing 
of the Fifth, too, was very fine indeed. One wondered what 
marvels Stravinsky would be able to accomplish in modern- 
ism were he but endowed with some of that inexhaustible 
inspiration which was Beethoven's; and somehow one felt 
that there would still be performances of the Fifth long, 
long after L’Oiseau de Feu, fine as it is in its own way, 
has been buried deep in oblivion. 


Anne Roselle 


Although Anne Roselle is no stranger to New York audi- 
ences, having been heard here with both the Metropolitan 
and San Carlo opera companies, she gave her first recital 
at Town Hall on Tuesday evening, with Richard Hageman, 
that master accompanist, at the piano. Miss Roselle earned 
a merited success at the hands of the large and enthusiastic 
audience, and with very little effort. In the pink of vocal 
condition, the young singer went through a varied program 
admirably, giving of her fine voice and interpretative ability 
in a manner that marked great progress in her art. 

Miss Roselle has always had a voice of power and fine 
timbre, but she has learned to master it. Although she has 
acquired greater technic in the last couple of years, when 
she is singing one forgets that there is such a thing as 
technic. She gives pleasure to her listeners, because she 
gets pleasure herself in her singing. She colors beautifully 
and brings out the smallest detail of a song, clear diction 
and good phrasing eS the charm of her singing. _ 

For the first group, Miss Roselle gave three arias—di 
Polissena from Radamisto, Handel-Bibb; di Poppea from 
Agrippina, Handel-Bibb, and Dove Sono from Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Mozart. Commendable style and her interpretative 
ability were revealed here. Some of the best singing of the 
evening was done in the next group by Schubert— retchen 
am Spinnrad, Die Forelle, Du Bist die Ruh, and Wohin? 
Her French group also gave pleasure, Decreus’ L’Oiseau 
Bleu having to be repeated, also de Folla’s Seguidille. 

A novelty came in a group of songs by Von Antalffy, 
who was in the audience and was warmly applauded after 
Miss Roselle’s singing of three of his songs—Sikos a ho, 
Te a tavaszt szereted, and Reszket a Bokor—the latter 
being especially well liked. Horsman, Pelletier, Hageman 
and Mana-Zucca were represented in the English group. 
Mana-Zucca’s popular The Cry of the Woman was a fitting 
close for the program and Miss Roselle gave it a beautiful 
and dramatic rendition. There were several encores and 
a profusion of floral tributes that added to the enthusiasm 
of the occasion. One might add that Miss Roselle’s value 
as a concert artist equals her operatic ability. 


MARCH 26 


Sigismond Stojowski 


Sigismond Stojowski, master pianist and composer, gave 
his admirers the rare privilege of hearing him in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, March 26. He opened his program with 
Beethoven's op. 111, played with evident understanding and 
respect for traditional interpretations and with a wealth 
of color and nuance that aroused much enthusiasm. No 
less well received were Mr. Stojowski’s bright and vivacious 
readings of two Musical Moments, op. 94, Nos. 3 and 4, 
by Schubert. Schumann’s Carneval followed—and what an 
amazingly vivid picture Stojowski-made of it! All that 
Schumah dreamed of when he wrote those magic pages 
Stojowski reincarnated, playing with poesie, humor, force 
and color. It was the best sort of Schumann. 

As composer, Stojowski was represented by four pro- 
grammed pieces and one encore. The programmed pieces 
were as follows: Intermede Lyrique, Caprice, Mazurka, 
and Variations and Fugue on an Original Theme. The 
last named is new and was given public rendition u 
this occasion for the first time. It is a much longer piece 
than the others on this list, very brilliant and pianistic, and 
full of beauty. The many variations are conceived with 
much ingenuity so that no two are alike in idiom and there 
is constant variety. Also, they fit together neatly, flowing 
one into the other in a natural manner, and leading without 
break to the fugue and the big finale. Good music, but no 
better than the other Stojowski numbers, all of which are 
charming. 

The balance of the program was made up of works by 
Paderewski and Chopin, the varied styles of which Mr. 
Stojowski was eminently successful in interpreting with 
variety and fidelity and in romantic mood. e was en- 
thusiastically received by a large audience. 


Frank Watson 


Frank Watson, a Rhode Island pianist, who was graduated 
from the New England Conservatory and is now an in- 
structor there, made his first New York appearance at 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday afternoon. His opening num- 
ber was the MacDowell Sonata Eroica, which he read 
with poetic’ imagination, sensitive musical feeling and fine 
sentiment. His tone was smooth and pleasing and he had 
a fluent technic. He played the Haydn Andante con Vari- 
azioni, which followed, with clarity and delicacy. The 
Paderewski sonata in E flat minor, op. 21, proved a welcome 
change in the regular fare of sonatas. Mr. Watson is a 
winner of the Paderewski prize for American composers 
and he interpreted this interesting work with understanding 
and in musicianly style. It was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. A group of Chopin included a nocturne, two pre- 
ludes, a mazurka and two etudes, and the Liszt Fantasie 
quasi un sonata and Apres une lecture du Dante completed 
the program. 

The Journal remarked that “in a program that was a 
varied test of.a pianist’s abilities, Mr. Watson showed that 
he was possessed of interpretative intelligence and a most 
serviceable technic,” while the World spoke of his “uncom- 
mon fullness and richness of tone.” 


Schola Cantorum of New York 


At the second subscription concert of the Schola Can- 
torum, at Carnegie Hall on the evening of March 26, Kurt 
Schindler conducting, two items formed the backbone of 
the program. The first was a cantata, The Daughter of 
Jephtha, written in the seventeenth century by Giacomo 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A Novelty of Quaint Charm and Lovely Melody 


| TREEMANTEL 


SINGING BEETHOVEN SONCS 


Public Ledger, Philadeiphia, Friday Morning, 
February 8, 1924 


FREEMANTEL GIVES 
BEETHOVEN SONGS 











New York Times, Dec. 2, 1923 


SINGS BEETHOVEN SONGS 


Frederic Freemantel, English 
Tenor, Appears at Aeolian Hall. 


A Remarkable Recital, Presenting 


Many Unfamiliar Airs. 
FREEMANTEL SINGS 
UNFAMILIAR GROUP OF Bening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Februar 


BEETHOVEN SONGS 


English Tenor Is Warmly Received 
and Proves Self-Sympatheti 
Interpreter in Aeolian 
Hall Concert. 


FREEMANTEL IN RECITAL 


Gives Interesting Program of 
Beethoven Songs. 


The North American, Philadelphia, Friday, Feb 
ruary 8, 1924 


BEETHOVEN SONGS 
HEARD IN RECITAL 


New York Herald, Dec, 2, 1923 


LONDON TENOR 
GIVES RECITAL 


Frederic Freemantel, English 
Tenor, Gets.a Fine Reception 
in Academy Foyer. 


Frederic Freemantel Sings 
Beethoven Songs. 


New York Sun and Globe, Dec. 3, 1923 


AN ENGLISH TENOR OF 
MATURE TASTE AND 

T GOOD STYLE SINGS 

REMARKABLE SONGS 


The Evening Bulletin, Philadeiphia, February 
8, 1924 


BEETHOVEN RECITAL 


Frederic Freemantel in Program 
of Song at Academy Foyer. 





THE NEW YORK “TIMES” 
“A program probably unique in many years, as far as singers are concerned. . . authoritative as well as agreeable in the British artist’s 


style.” 
NEW YORK “TRIBUNE” 

“Singing in English throughout, Mr. Freemantel proved a sympathetic interpreter, with a voice of good size, considerable range and 
expression . . . the audience showed warm appreciation.” 
NEW YORK “HERALD” 

“Not only was the occasion unusual but the list of selections and their performance showed artistic skill . . . his style had admirable 
taste, sentiment and intelligence.” 
PHILADELPHIA “LEDGER” 


“An interesting and unusual concert . . . he has a tremendously powerful voice and employs it with musicianly intelligence and undissem- 
bling sincerity of feeling. He had his audience with him all the way in a performance of outstanding significance.” 


PHILADELPHIA “EVENING LEDGER” 
“Frederic Freemantel gave Philadelphians a rare chance to hear some very beautiful songs . . . he has a fine tenor voice of excellent 
range and splendid quality in all registers . . . the recital was one of the most interesting that has been heard in this city for many seasons.” 


PHILADELPHIA “BULLETIN” 

“Frederic Freemantel’s method of entertainment varies somewhat from the usual recitalist, between the songs he chatted about Beetho- 
ven... Mr. Freemantel’s voice is a clear flexible instrument, accurate in range, smooth and even in tone . . . the songs have tunes that are 
remembered and vaguely hummed for days after they are heard . . . the charm of the melodies makes one hope that this recital will be given 


% here again.” 


PHILADELPHIA “NORTH AMERICAN” 
“The recital met with splendid reception . . . Mr. Freemantel is doing a fine service to music in bringing these smaller musical thoughts 
of a mighty genius to the attention of the musical public.” 
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WALLACE GOODRICH CONDUCTS IN BOSTON 


Directs People's Symphony in Interesting Works—Carl Flesch Scores as Soloist with Boston Symphony—Georgina Shaylor’ 


in Debut—Lamond, Kreisler, De Pachmann, Herma Menth, Ary Dulfer, Julius Risman 
and Master Kambourakis Give Programs 


Joston, March 3 Wallace Goodrich, dean ol the New 
England Conservatory of Music, served as final guest con- 
ductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Sunday after- 
noon, March 23, at the St. James Theater, Mr. Goodrich 
presented an interesting program, including Dvorak’s sym- 
phony, From the New World; Cesar Franck’s Psyche and 
Eros; By the Porta Catania, a nocturne for orchestra by 
William Clifford Heilman, and fragments from Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger and Parsifal. The abilities of Mr. Good- 
tich as conductor have long been known and admired in 
this city, for he gave frequent evidence of his 
gifts in this direction during the heyday of the original 
Boston Opera Company. More recently he has served as 
valuable conductor of the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra 

Mr. Goodrich gave a skillful any sympathetic reading of 
Dvorak’s popular symphony. The orchestra served its 
leader less well in Mr. Heilman's nocturne, well written 
and generally agreeable music since this conductor is more 
or less an authority on the French school, it was to be 
expected that the fragments from Cesar Franck’s beautiful 
symphonic poem would receive an understanding and poetic 
performance An earnest student of Wagner, Mr. Good- 
rich was equally effective in the performance of the various 
éxcerpts from the master composer of Bayreuth. A large 
audience was enthasiastic throughout the afternoon and 
fecalled the guest conductor many times. All of which 
induced the reflection that Mr. Goodrich has been hiding 
his light under the proverbial bushel, for he is indeed a 
conductor of notable musical sensitiveness, erudition and 
duthority, meriting high rank among contemporary orches- 
tral leaders 


Cart Frescnu Scores Trrumpn as Sororst WITH 
SOSTON SYMPHONY 


Carl Flesch, violinist, was the soloist at last week's 
regular symphony concerts, March 21 and 22, in Symphony 
Hall. He gave extraordinary pleasure in a highly polished 
performance of the familiar Beethoven concerto. His play- 
ing is of the type which probably gives great pleasure to 
musicians, and especially to violinists. To begin with, his 
mastery of technical means is so absolute that his playing 
appears to be wholly effortless. In the second place, his 
tone is warm, he colors it at will and it never loses quality. 
Then there is his sensitive regard for musical values, his 
altogether dignified attitude toward his art. And finally, 
he does not intrude his personality into his interpretations, 
and one feels that the composition is being played exactly 
4s the composer intended. If he does not scale emotional 
heights, it is probably because he is not by nature emo- 
tional. But beauty he does achieve and his audiences 
at the symphony concerts were quick to show their great 


appreciation of his manifest genius, and he was rewarded 
with numerous recalls. 

Mr. Monteux opened the program with a seldom-heard 
little symphony in C major of Haydn (B. & H. No. 7), 
not up to the usual Haydn standard, and closed with the 
Ride of the Valkyrie from Wagner’s opera. For his novel 
piece Mr, Monteux and the orchestra played Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill's second suite of Stevensoniana, inspired by 
poems from Robert Louis Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. The particular poems that stimulated Mr. Hill 
this time were Armies in the Fire, The Dumb Soldier and 
Pirate Story. Mr. Hill knows how to write for the modern 
orchestra and in this second suite he has composed music 
of skill, invention and charm, recalling the first suite 
played here under Mr. Rabaud in 1919. The piece was 
well received and Mr, Hill, who-was-in- the audience,- was 
obliged to rise and bow his acknowledgments a number of 
times, 

On the previous Thursday the orchestra played in 
Sanders Theater, Harvard University, Cambridge, with 
Mr. Flesch as soloist. The violinist was in the vein, played 
with his usual style and finish} and had a magnificent suc- 
cess. Since the concert fell on the ninetieth brithday of 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Judge Frederick P. Cabot, a¢ president of the trustees 
of the orchestra, had previously written Dr. Eliot, express- 
ing the wish of Mr. Monteux to include on the program 
one of his favorite numbers, especially since Dr. Eliot had 
been a faithful attendant at these Cambridge concerts for 
many years. He chose Wagner’s ovéfture to Tannhauser, 
and it was played in his honor. It is interesting to note 
that the Harvard University concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra date back to the second year of the or- 
chestra. The first concert was-given November 9, 1882, in 
Sanders Theater, in the thirteenth year of Dr. Eliot's 
term as president. The remaining number of the Thursday 
concert was the popular New World symphony of Dvorak. 


GeorcInA SHAYLOoR Wins Success 1n Desut 


Georgina Shaylor, a contralto from the studio of Vincent 
V. Hubbard, made an auspicious beginning as a concert 
singer on March 26 in Jordan Hall. Miss Shaylor’s pro- 
gram was unhackneyed, well varied and generally interest- 
ing, although she did herself an injustice in omitting 
classics and lieder. The program in detail was as follows: 
Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom, arr. by 
Wm. Arms Fisher; In Autumn, Curran; Sun of the 
Sleepless, Treharne ; "The Snowdrop, Gretchaninoft ; Mirage, 
Levade; Les Vieilles De Chez Nous, Levade; La Brise, 
Saint-Saens; La Solitaire, Saint-Saens; Invocation to Eros, 
Kursteiner; An Ecstasy, Stoughton; None But the Lonely 
Heart, Tschaikowsky;, Delight of the Out-of-Doors, Ross; 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 





One of the photographs shows the Viennese pianist at the 
time she started her career in Europe, beginning at Paris as 
a very young girl. The other shows her at the time she 


began her American tour. 
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contralto quality, of marked beauty in the middle and low 
registers. In her use of this voice Miss Shaylor displayed 
no little skill, her intonation being notably fine. Her 
breathing is well controlled and her phrasing musical. But 
Miss Shaylor does not merely sing like a well-trained 
pupil; she has her own ideas about interpretation and 
showed no little skill in sensing and imparting the mood 
of verse as well as music. Further experience in concert 
Singing- will undoubtedly develop her present powers and 


: she ought to make rapid progress in her art. <A friendly 


audience of large size gave her a warm reception. Frances 
eeks was an extremely helpful and sympathetic accom- 
panist; Her task was not always an easy one. 

; Lamonp Stirs ADMIRATION 

Lamond gave a recital March 26, in Jordan Hall. He 
offered a characteristically formidable program com- 
prising both parts of Brahms’ variations on a theme of 
Paganini’s, the much overplayed Appassionata sonata of 
Beethoven, Chopin’s sonata of the funeral march and a 
group of lighter pieces including: berceuse, Chopin; Minia- 
ture, op. 43, and etude, op. 39, Glazounoff; Ronde Des 
Lutins and Tarentelle (La Muette de Portici), Liszt. 

Lamond has long had a reputation of being a merci- 
less program maker, and his choice of pieces for this 
concert indicated that he intends to guard this reputation 
jealously. Nevertheless, it is a tribute to the great art 
of this pianist that he was able to hold the attention of 
his audience from first to last. Not that his interpretations 
are particularly emotional or stirring, for these qualities 
are not invariably present. It is rather the prodigious 
technic at his command, the ease with which he surmounts 
all difficulties, his fine artistic poise and the solid musician- 
ship which always characterizes his playing. One respects, 
moreover, the freedom from affectation and the engaging 
sincerity of Lamond as an artist. An audience of good 
size was keenly appreciative throughout the program. 

Kreister Attracts Capacity THRONG 

Another sold-out house greeted Fritz Kreisler, violinist, 
at his second concert of the season, March 23, at the 
Boston Opera House. There must have been close to a 
thousand people seated on the deep stage of the theater, 
in addition to the several thousand in the auditorium proper. 
It was, indeed, a gala occasion—and Mr. Kreisler never 
disappoints. With the altogether admirable assistance of 
Carl Lamson, his excellent accompanist, the violinist 
yielded pleasure out of the ordinary through his remarkable 
performance of a program which included the Kreutzer 
Sonata of Beethoven, celebrated mainly because of Tol- 
stoy’s palpable misunderstanding of it; Tschaikowsky’s 
exacting concerto; three Slavonic Dances of Dvorak, ar- 
ranged by Kreisler; Molly on the Shore, arranged by Percy 
Grainger; Heuberger’s Midnight Bells, transcribed by 
Kreisler, and an Hungarian fantasy, Hejri Kati, by 
Hubay. There was the customary enthusiasm, and the 
customary encores drawn largely from Kreisleriana, 

PACHMANN AT SymMpHONY HALL 

Vladimir de Pachmann gave his third and last recital 
of the season, March 23, in Symphony Hall. The veteran 
pianist gave an exhibition of his abilities as pianist and 
monologue artist in the following program: Sonata, 
major, Mozart; impromptu, op. 90, No. 4, Schubert; polo- 
naise, op. 26,*No-1,,Chopin; nocturne, op. 55, No. 1, Chopin; 
mazurka, op. 17, No. 1, Chopin; mazurka, op. 33, No. 3, 
Chopin; etude, op. 10, No. 12, Chopin; Song without 
Words, op. 62, No. 1, Mendelssohn; Waltzes, op. 39, 
Brahms. ve 

Despite the competition of Mr. Kreisler down the street, 
the audience which gathered to hear Mr. de Pachmann 
almost filled the capacity of the hall. Memorable was 
his performance of the theme and variations from Mozart’s 
beautiful sonata, some of the pieces by Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn’s Song Without Words and the lovely last waltz of 
Brahms. © He displayed again those extraordinary qualities 
of musicianship and interpretation which are generally as- 
sociated with his art. The usual rush to the platform fol- 
lowed his last piece, and the pianist treated his admirers to 
a lengthy discourse on his greatness. 

HerMA MENTH IN RED 

Herma Menth, pianist, made a rather exciting entrance 
into Bostonian concert halls with her first recital here on 
March 25 in Jordan Hall. Miss Menth produced an ex- 
pression approaching consternation on the visages of a 
typically conservative Boston audience when she appeared 
on the platform, her hair pointing every which way, and 
clothed in red from head to foot. Mr. Hale steadied him- 
self in his chair, and the other critics were variously 
affected by this apparition. Before beginning to play Miss 
Menth divested herself of various encumbrances of ap- 
parel, which prompted our most distinguished critic to 
express a concern, happily unwarranted. ; 

Her program gave her abundant opportunity to demon- 
strate her powers as technician and interpreter. It opened 
with Liszt’s fantasy and fugue on the theme B-a-c-h, con- 
tinued to Schumann’s Faschingschwank, proceeded to De- 
bussy’s prelude, sarabande and tocatta, and concluded with 
a group of lighter pieces by Godowsky, Dohnanyi. and 
Scriabin. Then, for a theatrical closing number, the pianist 
played the familiar Danse Macabre of Saint-Saens for 
two pianos, the second part having been previously prepared 
by Miss Menth for the Angelus recordings. 2 

In these pieces Miss Menth showed herself the mistress 
of a fluent technic which should give her high rank among 
contemporary pianists. An audience of good size applauded 
her warmly. - 
Ary Dutrer PLEASES IN RECITAL 

Ary Dulfer, the Dutch violinist, gave a recital March 21, 
in Steinert Hall, for the benefit of the Back Bay Post of 
the American Legion. He was assisted by Marguerite 
Morgan, pianist of this city. As a novelty, the program 
was drawn entirely from ancient sources, comprising a 
sonata in E major of Handel, Tartini’s concerto in D 
minor, Corelli's La Folia and a group of lighter pieces 
including an\ aria by Mattheson, a German dance by Dit- 
tersdorf, a thinuet of Haydn and a sarabande and allegro 
out of Corelli. In his playing of these pieces Mr. Dulfer 
revealed a warm tone, a serviceable technic and, as one 
expects fromi a pupil of Prof. Sevcik, a fine regard for 
musical values. Mr. Dulfer gave evident pleasure, to a 
large audiénce.and was repeatedly recalled. 

Miss Morgan was*also heard in music of the seventeenth 
cetitury, namely; Le Coucou of Daquin, Les Cricoteuses by 
Couperin, and a Pastorale by Scarlatti. Miss Morgan 


renewed and strengthened the excellent impression which 
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she has made here at earlier appearances. She is an ex- 

ceptionally gifted pianist and ought to go far in her art. 

Miss Morgan reflects great credit on her téachér, the 

estimable Hans Ebell of this city. side . 
Jutius RisMAN Scores 1n REeciTAL 

Julius Risman, violinist--from the -studio of Richard 
Burgin, gave a recital March 21 in Jordan Hall. He set 
himself an interesting and exacting program, in detail as 
follows: sonata in E minor, Veracini; Symphonie Espag- 
nole, Lalo; Praeludium und allégro, Pugnani-Kreisler ; 
Serenade Melancolique, Tschaikowsky; Contre * Danses, 
Beethoven-Seiss-Elman; Ave Maria, Schubert-Wilhelmj; 
and polonaise, D major, Wieniawski. 

Mr. Risman gave fresh proof of his uncommon talents 
as a violinist. His tone is generally warm, suffering in 
quality only in rapid passages, and his technic is adequate 
for the demands of whatever music he undertakes. Al- 
though an occasional absence of repose impairs the appeal 
of his playing, he is nevertheless unusually effective in 
holding the attention of his audience, presumably because 
of the whole-hearted sincerity with which he goes about 
his work. Mr. Risman is a violinist of great promise, and 
a large friendly audience gave frequent evidence of its 
appreciation of his talents. The violinist was admirably 
assisted by Samuel Goldberg, accompanist. 

Nickos Kampourakis Discioses TALENT 

Master Nickos Kambourakis, announced as “the world’s 
premier boy violinist,” gave a recital March 23 at Jordan 
Hall. Master Kambourakis set himself a program well 
designed to reveal his present gifts. It comprised these 
numbers: La Folia, Corelli-Leonard; concerto in F sharp 
minor, Vieuxtemps; Melodie, Tschaikowsky; Serenade, 
Drigo-Auer; Perpetuum Mobile, Ries, and Gypsy Airs, 
Sarasate. 

The writer heard young Kambourakis play the exacting 
Perpetuum Mobile of Ries and the popular gypsy airs of 
Sarasate and was impressed with the technical facility 
which marks the boy’s playing. Bowing, fingering, har- 
monics, double stopping—this youngster has already 
achieved a considerable mastery of the whole bag of fid- 
dler’s tricks. To be sure, one hardly expects a fourteen- 
year-old to sound any great emotional depths in his inter- 
pretations. Nevertheless, Master Nickos has already made 
a splendid beginning and his career will bear watching. A 
friendly audience rewarded him with vigorous applause. 
Thalia Cantaro was a helpful accompanist. ie 





Eastman School and Theater Tax Exempt 


Rochester, N. Y., March 25—Persons prominent in the 
musical life of Rochester are expressing much gratification 
over the recent ruling of the State Tax Commission 
exempting the Eastman Theater and School of Music 
from taxation. Rental of the Eastman Theater to com- 
mercial interests would have been a possibility, it was said, 
if the University of Rochester, owner of the theater, was 
required to pay from $40,000 to $60,000 annually in taxes, 
or otherwise above its present expenses. George Eastman 
built both the theater and Eastman School of Music and 
turned them over to the University of Rochester. Labor 
interests have been trying to compel the city to put the 
structure on the tax rolls, on the ground that they are not 
used purely for educational purposes. The exemption de- 
cision was given by Mark Graves, member of the commis- 
sion, following a hearing in Corporation Counsel Pierce's 
office. After the publication of the decision, Mr. Eastman 
made the following statement: “The ruling of the State 
Tax Commission, as reported in the press, that the East- 
man Theater and Kilbourn Hall are exempt from taxation 
under the laws of the State of New York, is naturally 
gratifying to all of us. After the careful consideration 
which the commission gave the subject, I-do not see how 
they could have reached any other consideration. It is a 
community victory—not a personal one.” H. W. S 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From April 3 to April 17 





Arden, Cecil: 

Allentown, Pa., Apr. 3. 
json, Wis., Apr. 8. 
Decatur, Ill, Apr, 10. 
Huntsville, Ala., Apr. 15. 
Florence, Ala., Apr. 16. 
Albany, Ala., Apr. 17. 


Althouse, Paul: 
Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 13. 
Bibb, Kathleen Hart: 


Southampton, L. I., Apr. 8. 
Providence, I., Apr. 10. 


De Horvath, Cecile: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Apr. 9. 


Denishawn Dancers: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 5. 
Springfield, Mass., Apr. 7. 
Providence, R. I., Apr. 9. 
Stamford, Conn., Apr. 10. 
Boston, Mass., Apr. 11-12, 


Peterboro, Ont., Can., Apr. 14, 
Brantford, Ont., Can., Apr. 15. 


Galt, Ont., Can., Apr. 17, 
Ellerman, Amy: 

Newark, N. J., Apr. 3, 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Seattle, Wash., Apr. 7. 

Pomona, Cal., Apr, 15. 
Fasano, Alfred: 

Wilmington, Del., Apr. 8. 
Flesch, Carl: 

Cincinnati, O., Apr, 11-12. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 

Toronto, Can., Apr. 10. 
Friedberg, Carl: 

Oberlin, O., Apr. 11. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Apr. 1 

San Diego, Cal., Apr. 1 
Gange, Fraser: 

Montreal, Can., Apr. 3. 
Gerardy, Jean: 

Hartford, Conn., Apr. 6. 
Giannini, Dusolina: 

Washington, D. C., Apr. 8. 
Gigli, Beniamino: 

Hartford, Conn., Apr. 6. 
Good, Ella: 

Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Apr, 15. 
Greenfield, Flora: 

Selma, Ala., Apr. 3. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Apr. 5. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Apr. 7. 
Gutman, Elizabeth: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 8. 
Hayden, Ethyl: 

Franklin, Pa., Apr. 4. 

New Castle, Pa., Apr. 8. 
Cleveland, O., Apr. 15. 
Homer, Louise: 
Schenectady, N 


5. 
> 
‘. 


Y., Apr. 8. 


New Kensington, Pa., Apr. 10. 
13. 


Boston, Mass., ‘Apr 
House, Judson: 

Montreal, Can., Apr. 17. 
Julievna, Inga: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 4. 

Baltimore, Md., Apr. 9. 


Kinsey, Jackson: 

East Orange, N. J., Apr, 16. 
Lent, Sylvia: 

Montclair, N. J., Apr. 11. 


Letz Quartet: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 7. 


Levitzki, Mischa: 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Apr. 5 


Maier, Guy: 
Philadelphia, Pa,, Apr. 6, 
Montelair, N. J., Apr. 7; 
Convent Sta., N. J., Apr. 8 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Apr. Lf 
Marshall, Olive: 


Montreal, Can., Apr. 17, 


Mason, Benedene: 
Fast Orange, N, J., Apr. 10. 


Meisle, Kathryn: 
Hampton, Va., Apr. § 
Cincinnati, O., Apr. 9 


Middleton, Arthur: 
Lindsborg, Kan., Apr. 13. 


Minneapolis Orchestra; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Apr. 3. 
Urbana, Ill, Apr. 4 
Decatur, Ill., Apr. 5. 
Toledo, O., Apr. 6 
Columbus, O., Apr. 7 
Springfield, O., Apr. 8 
Zanesville, O., Apr. 9 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Apr. 10, 
Cumberland, Md., Apr. 11. 

Morrison, Abby: 

Hartford. Conn., Apr. 6. 

Miinz, Mieczyslaw: 
Shanghai, China, Apr. 10-12. 
Tokio, Japan, Apr. 15-17. 

Pattison, Lee: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 6 
Montclair, N. J., Apr. 7. 
Convent Sta., N. J., Apr. 10. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Apr. 11 

Patton, Fred: 

Hamilton, Ont,, Can., Apr. 3, 
Montreal, Can., Apr. 17. 

Rodgers, Ruth: 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Apr. 7. 

Rosenthal, Moriz: 

Chicago, Ill., Apr. 6. 

Samaroff, Olga: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Apr. 4-5, 
St mdb 9 Cal,, Apr. &. 
Oakland, Cal., Apr. 10 
San Francisoo, Cal., Apr, 11. 

Sibley, Marguerite: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 8 

Simmons, William: 
Paterson, N. J., Apr. 14, 

Sparkes, Lenora: 
Columbus, O., Apr. 10, 

Squires, Marjorie: 
‘redonia, N. Y., Apr. 3 

Swain, Edwin: 
Southampton, L. I., Apr. 17, 

Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Detroit, Mich., Apr. 8 


Two Cedar Falls Appearances for Althouse 


Paul Althouse has been booked to give two recitals at 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, on the evenings 


of April 18 and 19 next. 
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Renee Thornton, Soprano, 
| Makes Debut in Chicago 


From New York city, Renee Thorr 
ton, lyric soprano, came to Chicago an 
gave a song recital last evening at’ th 
Blackstone theater, making her debu 
here on this occasion. 

This lyric soprano is known to mu 
#icat Chicago as the wife of Ric d 
Hageman, who was for several y 
@enductor af opera and concerts at Ra: 





Yinia, an& for a season, conductor of 


®pera with the Chicago Civic Ope 
cenipany. 

Mme. Thornton presented a progre 
of xirsund vongs, assisted by Mr. H 
mry-at the plano, which was in man 


respects novel. There were a number 
of songs that have nut been heard hero 


hefore and there were also severa 
which were surg at this recital for th 
fitst time. There was also an air, “ 

Jeune Berger,” by Hector Berlioz. whic 
bad the unusual obbligato of a French 


hurn, a combination that was new to 


ynost musicians. of the city. 


A cavatind by Von Weber degan the 
recital, This was followed by the Ber. 
lioz song,’ ine which W. Frank playeé 
the horn obdbligato admirably, The se- 
fection is pastoral in character and thc 


horn part gives a picturesque effect. 


_An air from “Radamisto,”" by Handel, 
hrought forth a certain breadth of style | 
and sustaining tone power in the long 
hhrases. There follawed a group of 
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By Karleton Hachett. 


Renee Thornton j 
Recital at the Stacketor, 














a sincere eftisf, 
earnestly. * who has studi 






companiments. 
The audience 






her many recalls and insisted on en 






tas neither great power nor volum 


} at there aro times when thé dram 
or emctional 


in the songs ¢ 
mand it, that the latent vocal force and 
strength are utilized, and ccme forth 


‘elfectively. 

|". There was @ group of French so 
by Franck.and Saint-Saens. “Mai” had 
to be repeated; one by Debussy, and 
|fme song, “Chanso’ 


m Perpetuelle,” b: 
usson 


Cha * 
The Américan songs, included. one b 


Deems Taylor, one by Henry Hadle 
“My Truo Love,” dedicate! to Mm 
and two by Richard 


four German songs, two by Erich Wolf = ornte: ° 
and two by Richard Strauss. Most im. ‘32, Christ ‘Went Up Into the Hills, 


Pressively sung, with fine emotional 





warmth, was Strauss’ “Caecilic,” in and “Happiness.” The last also had tc 


which the wistfulness and 


ion. 
the text were graphically brought out. 


Mme. Thornton has a beautiful 


‘ef exquisite timber, of great purity and“? Hageman, as 
It is\even throughout Poser, came in for his share of the ap 
. R. 


of high range. 


Of be repeated. In fact, there were many 
encores and much applause, and Rich. 


t and com 


tte range and is smooth and liquid. It preciation. M 





Mme. Renee Thornton (Mrs. 
Hageman) made her first Catena ane 
pearance last evening at the Black 
stone. The program was made o 
songs which were mostly unfamiliar 
yet proved interesting. Mme. Thorn. 
ton sang with musical appreciation 
Her voice was Pleasing in quality 
particularly well poised in the middie 
register, and she sang best the songs 
of quiet character. She 4@ evidentiv 








Mr. mageman Played very fine ac- 


disposition, applau cordially, gave 
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-RENEE. THORNTO 


| (MRS. RICHARD HAGEMAN) 
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| SSONGSTRESS 


Sings Her Way Into the Musical World in Two 
MEMORABLE DEBUT RECITALS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ' 


February 25, 1924 March 16, 1924 | 


“WELCOME ADDITION INTO THE CIRCLE OF REAL SINGERS, RARELY LOVELY VOICE, RICHLY | 
COLORED AND BRAINS BEHIND IT.”—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. i 
heosg oe FRESH VOICE, SINGING ALWAYS VIVID AND ENGAGING.”—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Telegram i 
a au. iit) 
“ACHIEVED BRILLIANT SUCCESS, CONVINCING POWERS OF INTERPRETATION IN MANY SCHOOLS al 
OF SONG.”—Glenn D. Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner. | 

“NATURAL VOICE OF CONSIDERABLE SWEETNESS AND FLEXIBILITY.”—Deems Taylor, N. Y. World. i 
sd “SINGER OF EXQUISITE QUALITY AND CHARM.”—Herman Devries, Chicago American. if 

















CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE:) HE WORLD: (cHicaco EVENING AMERICAN : 


“She has a natural voice of considerable sweetness and 
flexibility. Interpretations marked by good taste and sin- 
cerity.”"—Deems Taylor. 












































MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1924. il 
BY HERMAN DEVRIEs. 








= NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 





( | PRAISES 
. “Pleasing in debut recital. Soprano sings with fine Renee Th ‘ ma ; 
| Miss Thor. nton clearness and fluency. day necds ieambedeined ‘te BA... 
“Sang artistically in a performance marked by expres- “- te thevert sens hs the artist 
* . ree 0 
M a kes Event sion and refinement. Her voice had a tone of most agree- the Gitdeme and s a en aieine 


able clearness and fluency, free from harshness or throati- 


of Her Recital re 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 


who first bade for public favor a 
few seaséns ago 'n Ravinia Park. 
Renee Thornton is a singer of ex- 
quisite quality and charm—possess- 
ing the subtle comprehension of her 
art that comes with experience and 








ca 
| 
-- 


“The lady has, in addition to a prepossessing appearance 





| Rarely Lovely Voice Is and manner, a richly colored voice, charm of delivery, and study of one’s own powers and limi- 
Revealed by Singer. a sure knowledge of phrasing and of the musical import on as well as of the public's 





of her songs. 

“The classical style had no terrors for her in Weber, 
| NA seepage oe. gor Berlioz and Handel selections, and she showed equal 
facility in Wolf, Strauss and a group of French songs.”— 


Madame Thornton-Hageman has 
both musical savoir and savoir-faire. 
She sings with rare good taste 
and discretion—with most appealing 
grace, naturalness and sweetneds; 





geous novelties, have them sung by a 





lovely’ voice, one that has rich quality Leonard Liebling. ; venies ; : ; 
and color in it and: brains behind it, she uses her knowledge of music 
add thé best accompanist in the United NEW YORK HERALD to shade and phrase with unfailing 
States, ang you are likely to have an ‘ 1 . vratatg ro ine an ever-present 
unesmmeonty, interesting and even ex “Sang with taste and ease and composure of style. iit Tatos: Siaetite content id 
il . . . . 4 
h | Fag tn nie! “Disclosed a voice of range and power, admirable in cate and fine—it is especially lovely 
the middle register. in sustained mezza-voce and planis- 


fessional appearance in Chicago at the 
simo in all music requiring tender. 










































Blackstone theater last night with “The singer’s legato was frequently admirable. - S cideenaiaer ad tale 
iastons Mapenen of, she diane, snd “She has a stage presence of much charm.” HER SINGING DELIGHTS. 
above came to pass. In private life, The public, including this review- 
she records herself as Mrs. Hageman; 3 , was rticularly delighted with 

in this recital she recorded herself as a TH ES UN ¢ es iy s “ 
singer of high art with a future and . s ° ier singing of Erich Wolf's “Irmelin 
ieee Uta waaan, Beaene inebe Prooel “A voice of refined quality and a certain cool, pure color. tose,” Saint-Saen’s “Mai” and Henry 
conus a hla penoram ane heard thom |) “She is an agreeable interpreter and holds the advantage —_|Jasler "My, True have. te, ates 
a, alt a ae" ooemen® corteate, “ar of looking exceedingly charming.”—Gilbert Gabriel. be repeated by order of the audience. 
than the limitations of newspaper r. Hageman’s songs were equal 
ly eful, especially the ever -pop- 
Pat rede meony pn ee u ular “Happiness,” dedicated to his 
Tepper Pye flew ogg A NEW YORK TELEGRAM AND EVENING MAIL: Wife, which earned another “en- 
“ at . : : ,"’ this time Mr. Hageman's “At 

pela Boggs Pg» nt Up “Mme. Thornton has a bright, fresh voice and gives the Well,” 

i which shows signs of being deservedly abundant evidence of her careful study of style. PR ne wastes ad BE. - 
5 Hog ep pen Fp me egret “Her manner of singing always vivid and engaging.” — —he is master of them all. His 
Taylor's “Time Enough.” They are Pitts Sanborn. presence.at the plano ~ an inspira- 











P sungs of the kind that ought to go on 
programs and frequently do not. 

| And if you want to hear how a 
; *rench song should be sung, také the 
!'way Miss Thornton sang Chausson’s 
“Chanson Perpetuelle”; for a choice 
jof German, Erich J. Wolf's “Ein 
| Solcher Ist Mein Freund ” and Strauas’ 
:“ Caecilie.” Miss Thornton is a wel- 
!come addition into the circle of real 







RICHARD HAGEMAN at the Piano 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


o 


a 


- Eleventh Instalment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


PHRASE SECTIONS 


(Continued) 


Now let us follow the melody and see what becomes of it. 


“ 




















For the sake of convenience I have numbered the bars. Bars 1 and 2 we 
have already looked at. They give us a start and a finish—yet not a complete 
finish. Bars 3 and 4 carry out the expectation established by 1 and 2. Bars 
5, 6, 7 and 8 are nothing but a passage to the dominant, a further pause, and 
they are made as simple and as characterless as possible, only carrying on 
the regular beat of the rhythm, but not suggesting any new idea. (It has often 
been asked why the second phrase of a melody can only rarely be used as a 
starting phrase. This is the chief reason: that it has not the comma. There 
is, for example, nothing in these bars 5 to 8 that offers the clearly defined sub- 
divisions essential to the opening of a good tune.) 


Now bars 9, 10, 11 and 12 are a dominant repetition of the beginning. But 
it is to be noted that there is here no suggestion of a comma by harmony altera- 
tion. The comma is suggested by the rhythm and the stop, but not by the 
harmony. This illustrates in a small way what was said about the tune- 
formula being partially abandoned, once established. The mind having once 
accepted that formula, a suggestion of it suffices—a fact of which Wagner 
made brilliant use in the development of his leit-motives. 


The Wagner example (32b) was selected as especially fitting because of its 
close resemblance to the Beethoven motive. Its force depends upon two 
elements of the Beethoven theme in inverted form. It has the short note fol- 
lowed by the long note extended beyond its natural beat-length, and then an 
imitation of this in notes of half the length. But has it any change of har- 
mony? Apparently not. But try it, this same motive, beginning on C, the 
tonic of the chord, or G, the fifth of the chord, and see if it satisfies you. 











You will find that it does not (except as a variation of its original form) 
and you will wonder why. The reason is that in its original form the opening 
on the tonic gives us immediately a rest note, and the last three notes, E-G-C, 
suggest a cadence. The E actually suggests a dominant. Compare Ex. 11b and 
Ex. 12, third bar. 


Essentials 


These look lixe insignificant things. They are not. They are the very 
essence of good tune writing. It is just such apparently insignificant things 
as this that make the difference between good and poor tunes. Let us look 
further. Ex. 32c gives us a comma at its very opening, in the very first bar. 
In 32d it is at the second bar. In 32e we open with a floating rest note and 
pass, through a turn, to a partial close on E with a rhythm note to emphasize 
it, Compare the third bar of this tune (it will scarcely be necessary to give it) 
with the opening bar of Beethoven, 32a. In 82f (33) the comma is in the 
second bar, the suspended note on E, the descent to D. In 31a and b we have 
two exactly similar examples, a clear ending in the second half of the second 
bar of each by the same device of an eighth followed by a sixteenth (short- 
me! And I have wondered if the four-six chord in 31a is not forced by this 

artial cadence. Certainly in 3lc we have a similar device of lengthened 
rhythm with similar result. 


The student will note that there is a tendency to pause at these commas. In 
Du bist die Ruh it is on the word “Ruh;” in the song of the Rhinemaidens it 
is on C, the second beat of the third bar, as well as upon the dotted half notes 
in the first and second bars; in the Herbert waltz it is on the B; in the 
Beethoven example it is on each bar of rest—2, 4, 10 and 12. 


Ie this a basic principle of tune writing? And, if it is, does it serve to 
explain the instinctive expectation of a dominant at the beginning of Chop 
Sticks, so as to provide a comma at the resolution into the tonic? (See 
Bx. 10a.) If it provides a possible explanation for the four-six chord, does it 


also provide an explanation for the dominant? It may be so; and if it is so, - 
does it also provide an explanation for the altered tonic in the second bar of 
Crinoline Days (Ex. 29b)? It gives a partial comma, like in the Herbert waltz, ~ 
on B, and it-also sérves to’ suggest an approach to the sub-dominant, like in the 


Last Rose of Summer. 


Ex. 36 


Crinoline Days © Irving Berlin Inc, 
oon mow same Me 


A Lo Fe , ane 
= f-e  s t e 
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oie ae eater eee si mu Sub. Dom. 
a Last Rose of Summer 
7 on —! bed 


In the Last Rose of Summer the comma is clearly on the sub-dominant. May 
not there be in Crinoline Days a sort of extended comma across the second and 
third bars? It certainly seems so, and variations of this kind are just what 
we must expect in the use that genius will make of the most fixed of 
principles. 


There is no more beautiful tune than Lead Kindly Light, and it offers us a 


very striking example of the importance of these commas. In singing the - 


tune one has constantly to resist the temptation to pour it out with languishing 
pauses on the rest-points. No wonder people love it! 


Ex. 37 
Lead Kindly Light 
al. 4 * nl # ay : * 




















It seems scarcely necessary to point out the commas, so evident are they, 
but I have placed stars above them in the cut for the sake of clarity. A word 
about the harmony of this tune is also necessary. The up-beat, although har- 
monized by tonic followed by dominant, is really all dominant. At its second 
appearance the composer makes it a dominant. The basic chords are marked 
in the cut, and an examination of the harmony in comparison with these basic 
chords will repay the student and will aid in clarifying this matter of passing 
chords, confused by many years of misconception. (See Ex. 37b.) 


Ex. 37b 





Fragments 


Some tunes are made up almost wholly of short sections. Among the most 
noted of these is Schubert’s Erl King, of which the opening phrase and some 
of its variations are shown in Ex. 38, each of these sections subdivided by a 
distinct comma. 


Ex.38 


Erl Ki 
a ing 
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(To be continued next week.) 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 24) 


Carissimi, transcribed by F. Ballila Pratella, and performed 
for the first time here in New York. The solo quartet— 
Cobina Wright, soprano; Helen Nixon, contralto; Jose 
Delaquerriere, tenor, and Pavel Ludikar, bass—joined with 
the Philharmonic String Orchestra chorus, harp (Carlos 
Salzedo) and organ (Louis Robert). It is music of emo- 
tional appeal and impressive sincerity. The chorus and solo- 
ists pe 2 ed to make the performance one of significant 
beauty, combining an agreeable blending of tone with 
smoothness of style. 

In direct contrast of period was presented the most recent 
of Pizzetti’s compositions, the Requiem Mass—a dose of 
modern method administered to an ancient form. In its 
austere simplicity, its grim suggestion of death and judg- 
ment, it manages to attain dramatic dignity without lapsing 
into the theatrical or the overdone. The Introit for five 
part voices blends into a Kyrie for male voices alone, which 
gradually includes the entire chorus. The Dies Irae, the 
most intricate and emotionally stirring of the entire mass, 
is emphasized in dramatic ‘intensity by the effect of the 
monotonous chant ever present’ throughout the wailing 
phrases. The Sanctus and ~Bertedictus calls for twelve 
parts, while the reverently beautiful Agnus Dei requires 
four. In conclusion comes the splendid Libera Me, for five 
part chorus. 

Other works to complete the full program were three 
choral hymns from the Rig-Veda, by Gustav Holst, of 
which The Hymn to the Dawn was announced as for 
the first time in New York. Two delightful selections were 
Charpentier’s Muleteer’s Song, and a new number by Geni 
Sadero, The Song of the Apulian Carters, the accom- 
paniment written to give the effect of chains jingling be- 
tween the cart wheels. Both were excellently rendered by 
Mr. Delaquerriere and the chorus, women’s voices for the 
former and men’s for the latter. The remaining number, 
which served as an introduction to the evening, was De- 
bussy’s Dance Sacrée and Dance Profane, for harp and 
orchestra, with Carlos Salzedo playing the solo part with 
habitual mastery and musicianship. 


New York Symphony: Kochanski and Salmond, 
Soloists 


The program offered by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Walter Damrosch, at Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon and which was repeated Friday evening, 
contained Stravinsky’s symphonic poem, Le Chant du Ros- 
signol; Brahms’ concerto in A minor for violin, cello with 
orchestra, and Poéme de L’Extase by Striabin. 

The two colorful orchestral numbers which were heard 
before by the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Damrosch, 
and which were fully reviewed previously, need no further 
comment. Brahms’ double concerto, however, received a 
dignified reading by Messrs. Paul Kochanski and Felix 
Salmond, These two artists played with a unity of purpose 
and with a beautiful tonal blending which reached the hearts 
of their hearers. Applause in abundance and many recalls 
were accorded them at the conclusion. 


New York Philharmonic 


Willem Mengelberg started his concert of Thursday 
evening, at Carnegie Hall, with something Mr. Damrosch 
had introduced to New York, Stravinsky’s Song of the 
Nightingale, and played it better than Mr. Damrosch had. 
Then he followed with something that Mr. Stransky in- 
troduced to New York, Rubin Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody, 
and played it better than Mr. Stransky had, so the odds 
were all in favor of Mr. Mengelberg. He finished up 
with Beethoven’s fourth symphony, and as nobody has 
played that here almost within the memory of man, the 
honor was his in that too, making a clean sweep. The 
Stravinsky work, heard for the fourth time, seemed less 
important with each hearing. It is in reality, incidental 
music to a ballet and heard apart from the action means 
surprisingly little, despite its superb workmanship. Can it 
be that Stravinsky is already past the pinnacle, and that 
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he was going up to Petrouchka and Sacre de Printemps and 
has been going down since? Just as Debussy clim to 
the height of The Afternoon of a Faun and slid downhill 
from there on. 

Mr. -Goldmark’s work impressed again as a neat bit of 
music. The seven negro themes are well handled and de- 
veloped. The coda, made up of the Tennessee River tune, is 
very jolly indeed. And the fourth symphony of Beethoven, 
finely played, sounded almost as much of a novelty as 
the other two numbers. Friday was Mr. Mengelberg’s 
birthday, so at the afternoon session there was great ap- 
plause both from the audience and orchestra as he came on 
to take his place at his flower-decked desk. 


Chamber Ensemble of New York 


The Chamber Ensemble of New York (Tadeusz Iarecki, 
director), composed of a trio of attractive young ladies— 
Sara Pulgar (violin), Ana Pulgar (piano) and Eva rd 
(cello),—and a charming soprano, Louise Llewellyn- 
Iarecka, was heard in its New York debut at Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday afternoon. The concert ag under the distin- 
guished auspices of Mr. and Mme, I. J. Paderewski and 
an influential advisory committee. 

With one exception, all the songs on the program were 
concert transcriptions made for the Chamber Ensemble by 
Tadeusz Iarecki, and covered a wide period, including a 
Breton folk song and numbers by Eugéne de Morawski, 
Debussy, Szymanowski, Paderewski, Novak, Moussorgsky, 
Jarecki and Arnold Bax, The combination of instruments 
and voice proved very effective as arranged by Iarecki. 
The instruments were more than a background. They were 
a vital part of the whole and the blending was admirable. 
Mme. larecka sang in French, Polish and English, reveal- 
ing a pleasing lyric voice, artistic intelligence and good 
taste. She successfully conveyed the varied moods of the 
songs in her skillful and sincere interpretations. One of 
Paderewski’s songs, Tears, so won the audience that a 
repetition was granted. Three Iarecki songs were Too 
Far, Subway Hour and Madman’s Song, set to lyrics by 
William Vaughn Moody, Herbert S. Gorman and Elinor 
Wylie. Mr. Jarecki writes in the style of the ultra- 
moderns, is sincere in his expression and skillful in the use 
of his materials. He was called to the stage to acknowledge 
the applause. 

The trio showed an excellent sense of balance and pro- 
portion and fine shading. It was also heard in an eighteenth 
century sonata (in D minor) by Barriére and later in a 
trio by Eugene Goossens, Five Impressions of a Holiday. 
The trio played with admirable feeling for ensemble, good 
tone and efficient technic. 

There was a darkened auditorium, with lights between 
numbers so that one could read the program notes, edited 
by Iarecki. A good sized audience received the Ensemble 
with considerable enthusiasm. 


Godfrey Ludlow 


Godfrey Ludlow, violinist of Australian birth and Irish 
descent, who learned his art from the Czech, Ottokar 
Sevcik, in the Austrian capital, Vienna, made his American 
debut last Thursday evening, at Aeolian Hall. 

However varied this international combination in which 
Mr. Ludlow has been involved, the result is eminently satis- 
factory. Technically he is up to the standard required of 
all virtuosos today, He has that most precious gift of a 
violinist to his audiences—the fact that he is playing in 
tune all the time; and he has decided warmth and tempera- 
ment. His was an unhackneyed program. First, the Doh- 
nanyi C minor sonata and then the Vivaldi Adagio and 
two Bach numbers, these with Ellmer Zoller at the organ. 
Next he played the sonata in A minor by John Ireland, 
then the sweet things in the dessert course, including Eng- 
lish Dance (Dale), Londonderry Air (arr. O’Connor- 
Morris), Dragon Flies (Zsolt) and Tambourin Chinois 
(Kreisler). 

The Dohnanyi sonata has not been heard here for some- 
time. It is a fine work, new in its thought and handling 
without being freakish and Mr. Ludlow gave it a reading 
which brought out all the best in it. This is true, too, of 
his playing of John Ireland’s sonata. This is a well made 
work, but did not alter the impression which one had 
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received from other works of this composer already heard 
here, that of the determination to sound original even at 
the cost of being occasionally ugly. Guy Vincent Marriner 
shared in the honors of these two sonatas with Mr, Lud- 
low. His is a fresh, genial temperament at the piano, and 
he plays with real feeling. Mr. Ludlow has a genuine flair 
for doing the short pieces in the real Kreisler manner. 
The audience liked them very much indeed and_ insisted 
upon three or four extras at the end. Al! in all, Mr, Lud- 
low made a distinct impression as a young artist who really 
had something to say and knew how to say it. 
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Solon Robinson 


Solon Robinson, a young pianist who was heard in his 
New York debut last year and has had successful appear- 
ances as soloist with symphony orchestras, was heard in 
recital at Aeolian Hall Friday evening, The Schumann 
sonata, op. 11, which is a real test of one’s musicianship, 
and a number which has not been worn out by repetition 
on New York programs, was Mr. Robinson's first number 
and he proved an excellent interpreter. He had a compre- 
hensive grasp of the work, and his sense of form and color 
was a delight» His clarity of musical outline was com- 
plemented by a sympathetic understanding of and regard 
for detail. He caught the composer’s message and his 
admirable technic was subservient to the spirit of the com- 
position. Fine dynamic power, a firm mellow tone and 
fine musical sensibility and intelligence were in evidence in 
all he played. The true Brahms spirit was caught in a 
group including the B minor rhapsody, the Intermezzo, op. 

117, No. 1, two cappriccios (F sharp minor and B minor ). 
i this group also was the Dohnanyi rhapsody in C, which 
was played with energy and spirit. Poetic insight was 
shown in a Debussy prelude and his Reflets Dans I'Eau, 
which was imbued with exquisite color, A Humoresque 
by Tscherepnine and the brilliant Liszt polonaise in E com- 
pleted his list. 

Mr. Robinson was cordially receivedl and played a number 
of encores, one of the most delightful being Ravel's Jeaux 


d’Eau. 
Amy Neill 

Amy Neill, a young American artist who recently re- 
was heard in recital at 
Town Hall, Friday afternoon, Her program included two 
concertos—the Mozart D major and the D'Ambrosio B 
minor; the Tartini-Kreisler Fugue; Intrada, Desplanes- 
Nachez; Siciliano et Rigaudon, Francoeur-Kreisler; Pale 
Moon, Logan-Kreisler; Planxty, an old Irish dance ar- 
ranged by Charles Wood; A Forest Lament, O’Connor- 
Morris, and the Sarasate Introduction and Tarantelle, 

Miss Neill possesses a rich, organ-like tone, assurance 
of manner and ample technical equipment. There was 
plenty of evidence of sound musicianship and artistic ip- 
stinct. Her interpretations had color, animation and refine- 
ment of style. Her intonation was good and her tone was 
smooth and clear both in legato and rapid passages. There 
was grace and clarity in her rendering of the Mozart 
concerto and she handled the D’Ambrosio concerto with 
skill and effectiveness and a broad warm tone. 

Lyell Barber's accompaniments were decidedly artistic 
and sympathetic. A cordial audience called for several 
encores and Miss Neill received many flowers. 

The Times said: “Her technic is sure, steady and ani- 
mated, with a fine full tone in the legatos and the requisite 
flexibility in the rapid passages.” The Herald-Tribune 
commented on her “skillful musicianship,” and the Ameri- 
can stated: “Miss Neill possesses a good talent guided by 
intelligence and taste.” 
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Oliver Denton 


On March 29 Oliver Denton gave a piano recital before 
a good sized Saturday afternoon audience in Aeolian Hall. 
From beginning to end his program displayed taste and 
his playing was marked for its musicianly understanding 
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style. 
N. Y. American 


of the ’cello. 


nique, and a tone of refined and appealing quality. 


N. Y. Tribune 


. He played with musicianly taste. ne aoe 
best playing was done, perhaps, in an “Arioso” of Bach's. 
eee me played with admirable tone and good 


In appearance somewhat recalling Casals, Gerald Maas 
revealed also other resemblances to that celebrated master 


Maas is a highly musical player, sincere, undemonstrative. 
He delivers with unfailing sense of style, polished tech- 
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DISTINGUISHED CELLIST SCORES SUCCESS 
New York Recital, March 11th, Aeolian Hall 


The Sun 

. The occasion was hardly an auspicious one as to 
weather, but Mr. Maas managed to produce a full rounded 
tone in spite of it. 


. It was in a Bach arioso that Mr. Maas achieved 
his most lyric cantabile and won his warmest applause. 


N. Y. Times 
. Mr. Maas is a mature musician and was heard 
as " such in Brahms’s F major sonata. 


. The cellist—had much technical dexterity, well 
exhibited in the Marcello sonata. Saint-Saens and Brahms 
brought out an agreeable tone of satisfactory fullness and 
fluency and adequate high notes, 


N. Y. World 
Mr. Maas obviously is at home with his classics. 
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and sineere appreciation of the various well known com- 
posers whose works served to make up an enjoyable after- 
noon for those present. The opening group included Ram- 
eau's Gavotte and Variations, Mozart's Gigue and the Schu- 
bert A minor sonata, the intrinsic beauty of which was® 
fully brought out by the capable artist. In the Brahms 
group which followed, the Intermezzo offered had to be 
repeated. Griffes’ The White Peacock was delightful and 
called forth all the appreciation it merited. Dohnanyi’s 
Rhapsodie and two Chopin selections completed the after- 
noon’s entertainment. Despite the length of his program, 
Mr. Denton was persuaded to add encores. The audience 
was most enthusiastic and applauded determinedly for fur- 
ther additions, 


Moriz Rosenthal 


Moriz Rosenthal gave his third New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon to a a 
audience which displayed that enthusiasm that it is the 
pianist’s habit to evoke. The program began with a com- 
position of Schubert's seldom heard, the G major fantasia, 
op. 78, which was followed by the Schumann Etudes Sym- 
phoniques. These are two works particularly adapted to 
Rosenthal’s style of playing and he made the most of them, 
dashing through the difficulties of the Schumann studies 
with a nonchalant mastery that is as astontshing as ever. 
The third group was all Chopin, with an impressive per- 
formance of the G minor ballade for its central note. 
Then, for a final group came Debussy’s Reflets Dans I'Eau, 
done with lightness and charm; his own brilliant Papil- 
lons and his own virtuoso transcription of the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole, which would have brought the afternoén 
to a brilliant close had not so many of his admirers 
crowded down around the platform and demanded extra 
numbers, 


MARCH 30 
Lilla Kalman 


Lilla Kalman, a young Hungarian violinist, made her 
American debut in recital at the Selwyn Theater on Sunday 
evening, March 30, before aa audience which completely 
filled every seat, 

Miss Kalman, who possesses marked talent, revealed in 
her performance a finish in technical development far in 
excess of the general run of debutants. Her beautiful, 
rich, round and carrying tone, as well as repose, are 
likewise outstanding features of her playing. She opened 
her program with César Franck’s sonata, with Harry 
Kaufman at the piano. Her other numbers were: concerto 
by Glazounoff; Scene de La Czardas, Hubay; Berceuse, 
Cui; Witches‘ Dancefi Rubin Goldmark; From the Cane- 
brake, Samuel Gardner, and Caprice No, 24, Paganini. 

From the very beginning it was apparent that Miss Kal- 
man's art has already reached a stage of unusual maturity. 
Aside from the fact that she plays with much fire and 
brilliance, the reposeful control employed by her is rarely 
encountered in one so young. She was warmly applauded 
and repeatedly recalled. 

Harry Kaufman was the accompanist. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Little Symphony Orchestra 


The first in a series of three concerts by the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, George Barrére conductor, was given on 
Sunday evening, in Henry Miller’s Theater. The program 
contained Haydn's symphony in E flat, entitled The School- 
master; East and West, rles S. Skilton; The White 
Peacock, by Griffes; Casella’s Pupazzetti; and after the 
regular program (as a postlude) Mr. Barrére conducted 
Henry Eichheim’s Oriental Sketches. 

Loraine Wyman, soprano, sang the vocal part of Ram- 
eau's cantata Le Berger Fidele, as well as a group of folk 
songs, consisting of L’Ane de la Claude (Bresse), by 
Dargieuz; Dissons le Chapelet (Basse-Bretagne), and two 
Belgian folk songs, arranged by Deems Taylor, entitled 
La Vie Rustique and La Boiteuse. 

Sigrid Onegin 

Without doubt, Sigrid Onegin is fortunate enough to be 
endowed with one of the finest voices to be heard anywhere 
in opera or concert today. Carnegie Hall was filled to the 
last seat for her recital there on Sunday afternoon, March 
30, She began with Haydn’s splendid Hosannah in Excelsis 
and then, for contrast, sang Scarlatti’s Le Violette and 
Paisiello’s Nel Cor piu non mi Sento, Her second group 
was made up of three Loewe ballads—Der Heilige Franzis- 
kus, Der Totentanz, and Der Mummelsee. Mme. Onégin’s 
singing of these was better than the material itself, par- 
ticularly her intensely dramatic interpretation of Der 
Totentanz. There was charm in her straightforward sing- 
ing of the Old French Plasir d’Amour (Padre Martini) and 
of a song by Bizet, Le Passant, also of the Swedish Vagg- 
visa, by Alice Tegner. To end with, as befitting the season, 
she sang no less than half a dozen Spring songs, five of 
them in German (Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein 
and Hugo Wolf), and John Densmore’s delightful A 
Spring Fancy, in English, Nothing on her whole program 
was better done than the Schumann Friihlingsnacht, which 
was included in the group. 

Mme. Onegin has a fine stage presence, a decided charm 
of personality and sings with notable intelligence and taste. 
The few little faults of vocalization which she showed 
when she first came here two or three years ago, she is now 
almost entirely rid of. The great audience on Sunday left 
no doubt as to its admiration for her. There were repeated 
demands for extra numbers, among which Mme. Onegin 
sang Der Erlkénig, one of the finest moments of the after- 
noon. Michael Raucheisen supported her with his usual 
beautiful playing of musicianly accompaniments. 


Fritz Kreisler 


Fritz Kreisler played to another sold-out house at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, March 30. His program 
was as follows: Kreutzer sonata, Beethoven; Sarabande 
Double and Bourrée from the Bach sonata in B minor, and 
Devil's Trill, Tartini; Group of National Melodies in Dance 
Form: Three Slavonic Dances, E minor, G minor and G 
major; Molly on the Shore, arranged by Percy Grainger ; 
Midnight Bells, Herberger-Kreisler (Viennese melody), and 
Hejre Kati, Hubay. The violinist, needless to say, swept 
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the audience off its feet with his exquisite art and before 
the enthusiasm calmed down many encores had to be given. 
Carl Lamson was at the piano. 


Jean Nolan 


On Sunday afternoon at Town Hall, Jean Nolan, a mezzo- 
soprano, was heard for the first time in recital here. She 
has many things in her favor. First of all, one should 
mention her charming stage presence, and she sings with a 
great deal of personality in interpretation. 

Her first group was of conventional type, including two 
numbers Scarlatti—O cessate di piagarmi and Gia il 
sole dal Gange—followed by Rubinstein’s Es blinkt der 
Thau, Brahms’ Sandmannchen, and Strauss’ Zueignung. In 
these she showed good style and diction. Her voice is of 
limited range, which was rather noticeable in some of these 
numbers, The quality is out of the ordinary, and after the 
first group it was evident that most everyone would remain 
until the end. Her second group was English, and in this 
she created an even finer impression: Thy Hand, Anna, by 
Purcell; Phillis was a Faire Maide, arranged by F. Keel; 
Passing Dreams, Roger Quilter; I Heard a Piper Piping, 
Arnold Bax, and Sea Wrack, Hamilton Harty. Particularly 
fascinating was the Bax song, a colorful atmospheric num- 
ber for the accompanist, though not so effective for the 
voice, 

The third group was French, showing considerable style 
and training, but it was in the last group that she created 
her biggest impression. She had been advertised as an Irish 
mezzo-soprano, having received practically all her education 
there until she was ready for continental appearances. These 
Irish numbers were just as charming as anything heard 
this season, and here she displayed to best advantage her 
art and skill as a singer. Many of the numbers were in 
dialect. This group was made up of Jimmy mo mile stor 
(Traditional), Old Irish Lullaby (arranged by Stanford), 
She Moved Thro’ the Fair (arranged by Herbert Hughes), 
I Know My Love (West Irish, arranged by Herbert 
Hughes), Half a Bap, and My Aunt She Died a Month 
Ago (two Ulster Fragments, arranged by Herbert 
Hughes) and She Is Far From the Land (Moore-Lambert). 
It is really difficult to say which was the most effective, 
but evidently the two Ulster Fragments captured the house, 
and I Know My Love had to be repeated. If Miss Nolan 
made these splendid songs the major part of her program, 
there would be a greater demand for her services, for she 
can give an audience something the average concert artist 
cannot give. 

The Tribune-Herald said that she made “an agreeable 
impression in her first appearance. . . . After a French 
group Miss Nolan seemed in her real element in the Irish 
songs, where she found greater vocal freedom and volume 
and an animated, expressive manner for arrangements by 
the late Sir Charles Stanford and by Herbert Hughes, 
including two crisp fragments from Ulster, and She Is Far 
From the Land.” Grena Bennett, of the American, wrote: 
“Jean Nolan, a young Irish mezzo-soprano, made many 
American friends yesterday afternoon when she gave her 
first New York recital in the Town Hall.” She also wrote: 

(Continued on next page) 





CINCINNATI ARTIST SERIES IS 
BRILLIANTLY CLOSED BY HEIFETZ 


Concert by Members of Symphony Orchestra Pleases—Mary 
Bennett Soloist at “Pop” Concert—Other News 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21.—What proved to be a real 
musical event here recently was the concert given on March 
13, at the Gibson Hotel, by the Symphony Quartet, with the 
addition of three other members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. Those composing the organization on this occa- 
sion included Emil Heermann, Sigmund Culp, Karl Kirk- 
smith, Edward Kreiner; Joseph Vito, harp; Ary Van Leeu- 
wen, flute, and Carl Wunderle, viola. The latter three were 
the added members, The program included Brahms’ quintet 
for strings, 7 111, and Debussy’s sonata for flute, viola and 
harp. The B aying of these was most enjoyable. 

“Por” Concert Draws Larce Crown. 

There was a large crowd present to enjoy the ninth con- 
cert of the popular series, given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra at Music Hall on March 16. The program in- 
cluded a suite from The Snow Maiden, by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff ; Good Friday Spell, March from Tannhauser, Entrance 
of the Gods Into Walhalla, and Ride of the Valkyries, all 
by Wagner, which aroused much applause. The orches- 
tra was never in better form. 

The soloist was Mary Bennett, contralto, of Cincinnati, 
who sang three numbers—Nur wer die Schnsucht Kennt, by 
Tschaikowsky; Maid of Cadiz, by Delibes, and: Lorelei, by 
Liszt. Miss nett is a pupil of Grace G. Gardner. 

Herretz Mucn Enjoyep. 

Jascha Heifetz presented a violin concert here, March 18, 
at Music Hall. His appearance marks the last of the Artist 
Series for the season. He was growed with enthusiasm by 
a good sized audience and warmly applauded at the conclu- 
sion of each number. His program was made up of num- 
bers by Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Ries, Wieniawski and Chopin. 
He was given a warm welcome and responded with several 
encores. Isador Achron, who accompanied him on the piano, 
was much enjoyed. 

3 Notes. 

Plans are being made for the seventeenth annual meeting 
of the Music pA aie! National Gonference, to be held 
pre aco April 7 to 12. Headquarters will be at the Gibson 

otel. 

A number of the advanced pee of John A. Hoffmann, of 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, were 
heard in a song recital on March 14. W. W. 


Marian Anderson Has Successful Season | 
Marian Anderson; ‘contralto, an artist pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, vocal teacher of New York and Philadel ia, hes 
had a successful concert season. Everywhere she ap- 
peared a pitch of enthusiasm has been maintained on 
the part of.her audiences and the critics have devoted much 
space to the praise of her art. Miss Anderson is a negress, 
and has scored t success in the singi f 
jo ob als, she is at home in réndeting c 1 

se ‘by, both old modern masters. ~ j 
F her or sperm me Song 
hia, the critic of the Public Ledger 
: “Miss-Andefson at once gave proof of a ae of 


quality far above the average controlled with musicianly 
sensibility and trained in a way to bring out its best capac- 
ities.” Besides Roland Hayes, Miss Anderson is the only 
colored singer in the East who has been given the recogni- 
tion of an engagement in a symphony orchestra recital. 
Another recent engagement in Philadelphia which was a 
decided success was her appearance before the Matinee 
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Musical Club, when the critic of the Evening Bulletin com- 
mented in part upon her art as follows: “Her voice is a true 
contralto, smooth, well rounded and of rare warmth and 
beauty of quality. Its range is unusual, as well as its 
— as was demonstrated in her rendering of Cham- 
inade’s Summer, with the strains of coloratura floridity, 
while in Schubert's Aufenheit, she showed a talent for even 
bigger gt Accor to the Columbus Citizen, “Miss 
Anderson a voice ich is naturally good and well 
trained. It is free from nervous quavering and it is even 
and permanently placed.” 


Haensel & Jones to Manage Barozzi 


Haensel & Jones announce the exclusive management of 
Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, who created such 


a favorable impression in this, his first*season in America. 





Mr. Barozzi will open next season by giving two recitals in 
the Town Hall, New York, one in October and the other 
the early part of November. 


CONTEST FOR BOYS’ 
BANDS ANNOUNCED 


Included in Schedule of Goldman Band Concerts—Open to 
Bands Within Radius of Fifty Miles 


A new and novel feature of the series of sixty concerts 
to be given by the Goldman Band this summer on the Mall 
in Central Park will be a tournament for boys’ bands. This 
contest has been made possible through the generous gift 
of Mr. and Mrs, Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. 
Murry Guggenheim, who recently presented the entire twelve 
—— season of concerts to the people of the City of New 

ork. 

All boys’ bands within a radius of fifty miles of New 
York City will be eligible to enter the contest, provided 
they abide by the rules and regulations prescribed. Seven- 
teen years will be the age limit for the boys, and no band 
of less than thirty players will be registered, all of whom 
‘must be bonafide members of the band for at least. three 
months prior to the contest. Registration blanks have been 
prepared and are now available. 

A test piece is being specially arranged—one that is sim- 
ple, effective and suitable for Fant bands to perform. At 
the conclusion of the contest, while the judges are making 
their decision the massed boys’ bands will render some 
march composition, together with the Goldman Band. The 
massed bands will be conducted by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. Five of New York's most prominent musicians will 
act as judges, The test piece will soon be announced. There 
will be a first, second and third prize and also a gold medal 
for the conductor of the band winning the first prize. 
Every boy taking part will receive a 1924 Contest Button. 

Band contests for adults and boys’ organizations are im- 

portant annual events in England and other European coun- 
tries, and have done much to create a love for music, The 
idea of the coming contest under the auspices of the Gold- 
man Band Concerts is the encouragement and betterment 
of bands and band music. Mr, Goldman feels that the 
future development of bands and their artistic improve- 
ment lies mostly in the hands of the coming generations, 
and he feels that chi the incentive of annual contests 
a great feeling of rivalry will be created which is bound 
to have good and lasting results. 
_ Statistics show that there is scarcely a village or hamlet 
in the country that does not possess its band. There may 
be no orchestra—but the village or town band is certainly 
in evidence, Almost every 1, college, orphan asylum, 
large business enterprise, as well as other institutions, main- 
tain a band. In other words, it is through the band that 
the youth of the land get their first musical education. 

‘These band contests are to an annual event and 
will probably be enlar, upon from year to year. The 
date set for this season’s contest is the night of August 1. 
a s nents saps to _— pat aoe sare copies of rules 

nd regulations and r ation blanks by addressing Gold- 
oon Dome penta ate —— oe New York City. 

re are no entrance fees or charges o ind in con- 
nection with this contest. Sn 
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“She is a sympathetic singer whose voice, while of varying 
qualities in a rather broad range, possesses undeniable 
charm.” The World, after giving a detailed account of her 
program and voice, stated: “But she has the rare gift of 
natural and unconscious dramatization; she can make a song 
come to life and impart this eager inspiration to the audi- 
ence. Her Irish songs have all the eerie and wistful under- 
tone of Synge—strange and queer, they are with the omi- 
nous quality of creeping tides and mourning lullabies.” 


Sunday Symphonic Society 

The second concert of the Sunday Symphonic Society's 
series offered by Josiah Zuro at the Criterion Theater 
brought even more enthusiasm than that which greeted the 
first of these concerts two weeks ago. Thus it seems cer- 
tain that Mr, Zuro’s project is achieving an artistic success 
and filling a long needed want. There was an equally large 
attendance last Sunday, with hundreds of standees, and 
many unable to hear the concert at all. 

The program opened with Mr. Zuro conducting his 

orchestra of sixty-five men through an Air by Bach and 
Entr’acte of Rosamunde by Schubert. Dr. Charles Fleischer 
was the speaker, and, as Dr. Holmes expressed himself so 
happily. the week before, these concerts are certain to appeal 
to the public through music. Dr. Fleischer feels we will all 
speak.and understand the same language in this way. These 
talks, as stated before, are nonsectarian. After Dr. 
Fleischer’s well chosen remarks, the orchestra played one 
movement from Beethoven's second symphony, 
_ The soloist for the occasion was Anne Roselle, of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, who sang Schubert's Du bist 
die Ruh. The last offering was Bizet’s L’Arlesienne, 
played by the orchestra. 

The program for next Sunday, April 6, will have for 
soloist Maximilian Pilzer, who will play Mendelssohn's con- 
certo for violin and orchestra. The orchestra will play 
Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliette Symphony and move- 
ments from Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 


William S. Brady for Chicago Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College, as often announced in 
these columns, has secured among others for its summer 
master school, William S. Brady, the distinguished vocal 
instructor, whose successes have been of international scope. 
In the Metropolitan Opera and Chicago Opera companies 
he has placed such artists from his studio as Caroline 





WILLIAM 8, BRADY 


Lazzari, Kathryn Meisle, Dorothy Jardon, Anne Roselle. 
In the Hinshaw Opera Company, playing Cosi Fan Tutti, 
another pupil, Ellen Rumsey, was engaged. In Germany, 
Marcella Craft, who owes her training to Mr. Brady, is 
one of the acknowledged stars of the operatic and concert 
world. In Italy Mr. Brady’s students have been very 
successful, among whom may be named Miriam Ardini, 
who has been received by Italian audiences as a “find.” 
In Germany his students have not been less popular, and 
Lawrence Wolff has been re-engaged at Essen. 

A biography of Mr. Brady is deemed unnecessary here, 
as the readers of the Musicat Courter have long been 
acquainted with his many endeavors ever since he opened 
his own studios in New York, over twenty years ago. Mr. 
Brady will have as assistant, Mabel Sharp Herdien, one 
of Chicago’s most popular musicians and one of the most 
successful vocal teachers at the Chicago Musical College. 


De Pachmann Booked for Springfield Festival 


Vladimir De Pachmann, the pianist, will make his first 
appearance in America with orchestra on April 26, when 
he appears with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
Springfield, Mass., Music Festival. De Pachmann will 

lay the Chopin concerto. Other Spring engagements for 

Pachmann in April include return recitals in Toronto 
and Montreal, and appearances in Amsterdam, Syracuse 
and Reading. 


Mary Fabian a Busy Concert and Opera Artist 


Having finished her season with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, Mary Fabian, the gifted, young soprano, is still 
kept constantly busy, and her services are much in demand 
both in opera and concert. At present Miss Fabian is ap- 
pearing with the San Carlo Opera Company as guest artist, 
singing principal roles with marked success through Tennes- 
see, Alabama and Louisiana. Between her operatic appear- 
ances she fills concert dates and on February 28 sang for 
the Anniston Music Study Club in Anniston (Ala.) As a 
result of her most successful appearances in Chicago as a 
member of the Chi Civic ra Company this season, 
this gifted artist has been booked by several organizations 
there for future appearances. The Illinois Bell Telephone 
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Company has eng: her for its concert at Orchestra Hall 
on April 25. iss Fabian will also sing for the Zionist 
organization at Orchestra Hall on May 4, and on May 31 
will appear at the North Shore Festival in Evanston (IIl.), 
when she will sing Gretel in Hansel and Gretel, which will 
be done in concert form with a chorus of 1,500 children. 
Miss Fabian is a popular young artist who makes friends 
baer she appears and has many return engagements to 
er credit. 


Minneapolis Orchestra Tour Begins 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will cover no less 
than twenty states on its present tour, which began on 
March 31. The tour will include appearances in many new 
places and promises to be one of the most eventful tours 
of its existence. 

The orchestra started from New York en route to 
Florida, the tour to include appearances in the Gulf States, 
occnand a period of eight weeks and a total of 6,000 
miles. 

Following the New York concert, the orchestra was 
scheduled to visit North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, the route then taking the men to Jacksonville, Fla., 
the southern extremity of the trip, En route, engagements 
will include concerts at the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, and the North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro, where a program of choral music will be given 
with a chorus of 200 voices. Then comes the smallest city 
on the entire tour, Auburn, Ala. a town of only 2,000 
people, where music lovers for miles around will gather. 

In New Orleans, where the orchestra has made repeated 
successful appearances in the past, the Philharmonic Society 
is sponsoring the concert. Then the players invade the 
Long Horn State, where a series of concerts follows in 
cities already familiar with the orchestra, winding up the 
Texas engagements with appearances at Corsicana and Fort 
Worth, where the orchestra has never played. In the latter 
city, the concert is to be the outstanding attraction of 
National Music Week, scheduled to start May 4. 

Heading for home, after leaving Texas, the itinerary 
leads through Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska, At Lin- 
coln, the orchestra will play at the Nebraska Memorial 
Stadium, under the auspices of the University of Nebraska. 
Bernard Ferguson will sing the principal role in Elijah, 
to be given with the assistance of a large chorus from the 
University. The Corn Palace at Mitchell will be the scene 
of the next concert, the orchestra having appeared there 
repeatedly in the past. The members of the South Dakota 
Medical Society will be guests at this concert, the Mitchell 
Chamber of Commerce being in charge of the appearance. 

The final concerts of the tour will be made at Sioux 
City, Cedar Rapids and Cedar Falls, Iowa, the schedule 
calling for the return home the last week of May. 

Abandoning the custom of years past, of carrying a 
soloist imported for the purpose, members of the orchestra 
will occupy the spotlight at concerts. Elias Breeskin, con- 
certmaster; Engelbert Roentgen, assistant conductor; 
Henry J. Williams, harpist; Henry C. Woempner, solo 
flutist; Richard Lindenhann, French horn, and Georges 
Grisez, principal clarinet, are scheduled for appearances in 
solo numbers. Lenora Sparks, lyric soprano, joins the 
orchestra in New Orleans for a series of concerts in the 
Southwest. 


McQuhae at Atlantic City 


Allen McQuhae appeared in the Vernon Room Musicales 
at the Chalfonte Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, Saturday 
evening, March 29. His spring tour includes appearances 
in Lowell, Mass., and Columbus, Ind. 


Pilzer’s Third New York Date 


Maxmilian Pilzer will make his third New York appear- 
ance of the season on Sunday afternoon, April 20, when he 
will be heard in Carnegie Hall in recital with his sister, 
Deborah Pilzer. 


98: 
Yeatman Griffith Pupil Scores Successful Debut 





MARGUERITH COBBERY, 


coloratura soprano, who sang the role of Gilda in Rigoletto 

with the Manhattan Opera Association in Hartford, Conn., 

on March 23, scoring a decided success vocally and histrioni- 

cally. Miss Cobbey is from Fresno, Cal., and has been study- 

ing and coaching with Yeatman Griffith in New York during 
the past three seasons. (Mishkin photo) 


Andre Polah Re-Engaged 

Andre Polah, violinist, is re-engaged to appear at Ridge- 

wood, N. J., together with N. Val Peavey, who played with 
him at the same concerts earlier in the season. 
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VIOLINIST 


the Detroit Symphony. 


HARRY FARBMAN 


Scored a Big Success as Soloist with 
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“Detroit violinist registers triumph.” 


“Ovation for Harry Farbman at first public 
appearance here.”—Eugene Leuchtmann in 
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In the game of grand opera the kings and queens 
are not always good cards, 

. + @--- — 

William J. Guard, known far and wide in the 
operatic, musical and newspaper world, has the 
heartfelt sympathy of a huge circle of friends, in- 
cluding the Musica Courter staff, in the loss of 
his wife through an untimely accident. 

a wane 


The late Sir Frederick Bridge’s life was a long 
and useful one. Holding for many years some of 
the most prominent positions in British musical and 
musical educational life, he was a power for good. 
An indefatigable worker, he was active up to the 
very day when he was stricken with the attack of 
appendicitis that laid him low. Sir Frederick's com- 
positions have not been extensively given in this 
country as they were rather in the mid-Victorian 
style, which, however uninspired it may have been 
in itself, was the foundation upon which such men 
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as Elgar have built. Sir Frederick would have been 
eighty years old next December. 
aay See 


Opera singers need not feel so conceited about 
being front-paged in the dailies. Anyone is able to 
make that place nowadays, who ever has spoken to 
a man who has a relative who once sat next to a 
person in the subway or theater who owned oil 
shares in a Doheny or Sinclair enterprise. 
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London has had no important international opera 
season since the end of the war, but now that Harry 
Higgins has interested himself again in affairs at 
Covent Garden, things look brighter. Previous to 
the war he was the moving spirit there ; without him 
the regular Covent Garden season appears to have 
been impossible, 


en a 
There are signs of a new symphony orchestra in 
Pittsburgh. A movement is already on foot there 
to assemble an endowment of no less than $3,000,000 
for it. (Incidentally Andrew Carnegie lost the 
greatest opportunity of his life to create a living 
monument for himself when he neglected to endow 
the symphony orchestra that once existed in the city 
that made him famous.) Three million dollars is 
not such a small sum to scare up—for music—even 
in a city of Pittsburgh’s wealth. One hears that, 
while one faction inclines to support the proposed 
drive, another is opposed to it, at least at this time, 
when another fund of equal size to be devoted to 
charitable purposes is being raised in the city. 
oe 


The swan song of the 1923-24 New York musical 
season is a long one, for although the orchestras and 
the Metropolitan Opera are ending their series 
shortly, intermittent recitals will occur until almost 
May 1. And in this connection it might be said that 
the custom of orchestras to play the longest and 
most solemn works at the very end of the season is 
not a commendable one. The musical public has 
been surfeited with concerts by the time the spring 
arrives, and is in a mood to care more for entertain- 
ment than for further upliftment. The final pro- 
grams of the symphony orchestras should be light- 
some and gay. George M. Cohan put it properly, 
even if colloquially, when he said: “Always leave 


‘em smiling.” 
we ep 

In the new production of Der Freischiitz at the 
Metropolitan, the scene of the Wolf Glen calls for 
the assistance of no less than seventy-one stage 
workers—thirty electricians, twenty-four stage hands 
and seventeen property men. In addition to this, 
there are three stage directors and six assistant con- 
ductors busy in this scene, seeing that things go 
smoothly, giving the proper music cues, etc. The 
scene in opera that probably calls for the largest 
amount of assistance on the stage, however, is the 
first scene of Rhinegold, when the swimming appa- 
ratus is used, as it 1s practically everywhere nowa- 
days. Some of the German opera houses employ 
as many as 120 stage workers in the various depart- 
ments in this scene, not to speak of the musical 


assistants. 

+4 

It has been rumored for the last year or two that 

Stravinsky was on the point of visiting us. Now, 
however, is the moment for some enterprising man- 
ager to step in and bring him over next season, 
although, unfortunately, he does not appear to be 
an executive artist in any branch, however much he 
shines as a creative artist. There is no doubt he is 
the fad of the moment in American orchestral circles. 
Two weeks ago the Le Sacre de Printemps sold out 
Carnegie Hall; a week later L’Histoire du Soldat 
interested a large Sunday night audience, and last 
week there was the extraordinary spectacle of no 
less than four performances of Le Chant du Ros- 
signol in two days by two orchestras. This Tschai- 
kowsky-like popularity may not last—so it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to make sun while the hay shines. 

—_@---— 


Shortly before the departure of Siegfried Wagner 
for Italy last week, he extended an. invitation to 
Clarence Whitehill, the baritone, to sing again at 
Bayreuth during the coming summer and the mat- 
ter is under consideration by Mr. Whitehill. Fur- 
thermore, during Mr. Wagner’s stay here, he had 
an opportunity of hearing a number of the younger 
American artists ‘who are being considered for Bay- 
reuth for the summer of 1925, and whose names 
will be announced shortly. Mr. Wagner expressed 
himself as highly pleased at the result of his visit to 
these shores. He declared that he was particularly 
happy to have obtained a goodly sum toward the 
fund for restoring the Bayreuth Festival to its 
former glory. America retains a good impression 
of Richard Wagner’s son,- who proved himself to 
be a modest, courteous, and tactful gentleman, and 
a musician and conductor of worthy attainments. 
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AMERICANS ARE DOING IT 


“What have the music clubs of America ac- 
complished for music in the past ten years? 

“The concrete facts and figures now at the 
disposal of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs as a result of the survey of club activities 
for the past ten years—i.e., 1911-12 to 1922-23, 
conducted by Mrs. Wm. Arms Fisher, chairman, 
of Boston, Mass.—prove most conclusively the 
value of the work being done by this vast organ- 


ization, and afford a complete record—the first: 


of its kind—of the important accomplishments 
of all departments. Some of the more significant 
of these are: 

“An increase of nearly 1700 senior clubs, and 
over 700 junior clubs. 

“An increase of $638,154 in receipts from 
concerts. 

“$2,340,000 spent for concerts in the ten sea- 
sons, showing the engagement of twice as many 
American artists as of foreign artists! 

“$2,447,729 spent for scholarships, contests for 
young artists and contests for compositions, 
prizes, convention delegates, and various items 
of service. 

“An increase of 775,000 people in aggregate 
concert audiences. 

“Establishment of music sections in the daily 
papers and publishing music news in over 500 
newspapers in the United States. 

“Many other pertinent facts are disclosed in 
this exhaustive survey, covering amount of dues 
paid, amount of money donated to or earned by 
clubs, amount raised for state and national ser- 
vice (over $145,000), expenses of running clubs, 
etc., making in all a most comprehensive and en- 
lightening tabulation of accomplishment, a verit- 
able record of the achievements of the N. F. M. 
C. in the past ten years.” 

This is the record of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, and any scoffers who come out 
with statements to the effect that America is not 
musical have only to read it over to convince 
themselves to the contrary. 

For people who are not musical do not put 
themselves to all the trouble and expense in- 
volved in such undertakings as this, and the 
people who have accomplished all this are 
Americans, not foreigners, or foreign-born 
Americans, but natives. 

Certainly America is young, and proud of be- 
ing young. Youth is a thing for which people 
would willingly give anything that was in their 
power to give. It is one thing we all have only 
once, and America is glad that this once is not 
yet a thing of the past. 

But America, young as it is, is making valiant 
efforts to do real grown-up things, and if it is 
only accomplishing it slowly that is nothing of 
which to be ashamed. America has as yet had 
no Bach nor Beethoven, no Chopin nor Lisst, 
no Joachim nor Sarasate, but it has what it is 
pretty sure that Europe never had, an energy 
among its ordinary people to produce things 
musical, an organization among just plain every- 
day citizens for the support of music such as all 
Europe never dreamed of. 

Europe was made, musically speaking, by the 
aristocracy. It was the very wealthy classes that 
organized things such as concert and opera, and 
the ordinary everyday people took what was of- 
fered them. 

Here in America there is some of that in a 
few of our big cities. But the country as a whole 
is being musically vitalized by an energy that 
owes nothing to the rich, nothing to the subsidies 
of millionaires nor moneyed aristocracies. It is 
being done in thousands of small communities 
by the people of those communities for their own 
private gratification. 

As a result, audiences are proportionally far 
smaller in our big cities {han in thése small com- 
munities. In our big , in spite of subsidies 
and social factions, the proportion of concert 
patrons to the whole population is insignificantly 
small, just as it is all over Europe. In our small 
towns it is very large indeed, so that those of the 
cultured class who do not attend the concerts 
are actually very greatly in the minority. 

It may be argued that these people do not real- 
ly love music. Well, maybe. But they love some- 
thing which one may call an ideal, which makes 
them want to support anything that appeals to 
them as being idealistic. Perhaps one should 
term it a thirst for culture or cultural knowledge. 


Whatever it is, it owes its encouragement chiefly 


to the. efforts. of the. National Federation - 
Music Clubs, to native endeavor gd fs 


simple. 
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“PEARLS AND GRUNTS” - 

We reprint in full the following article from the 
Birmingham Mail (Birmingham, England), March 
5, 1924, including the caption quoted from one of 
the paragraphs, because it illustrates so perfectly 
the difference between the Anglo Saxonism of Amer- 
ica, and the Anglo-Saxonism of our British cousins. 
When our forefathers came over here they left be- 
hind them what may appositely be called insularity 
in this case, and is also known as chauvinism—some- 
times, likewise, conceit. We Americans know per- 
fectly well that we are not a great musical nation, 
and, in the knowing, we set ourselves out to try to 
be. We realize that we have never had any Bachs 
nor Beethovens, Tschaikowskys, Debussys, Verdis 
nor Puccinis, and that the Anglo-Saxon race from 
which we descended never had any musicians of such 
musical supremacy; so we simply import what we 
need—music for our programs, conductors for our 
orchestras, directors for our opera houses, and art- 
ists to whatever extent the country is able to absorb 
them. It may be that these pearls are being cast 
before swine, as the Birmingham Mail suggests— 
it is a point about which it is useless to argue, as no 
one, not even we ourselves, can ever know the exact 
reason why people buy concert or opera tickets—but 
we at least, whatever the reason, have the intelli- 
gence to get the pearls, and to get the best that are 
to be had, no matter where they may come from, 
not befuddling ourselves with a fiction that we are 


‘“a more musical race than the French and also the 


Germans” as is claimed for the British. Also, we 
try to be polite and courteous and do not call our 
overseas cousins swine. Following is the article in 
full: 


The name of Mr. Laurence. Powell is familiar enough 
to those who follow with interest and sympathy the pro- 
gress of the younger school of Birmingham musicians. 

r. Powell’s talent as a composer was so remarkably 
developed as to appear almost precocious, and several of 
his works have been performed in public, among them being 
some written for the orchestra which made a very favor- 
able impression. 

After his student days were over, Mr. Powell sought 
experience as a pianist in a local cinema theater. Then 
I lost sight of him for a time, but light is thrown on his 
absence from his usual haunts by a letter he has written 
me from Boston, Mass. In this he has incorporated the 
results of his observations of musical life in the “hub of 
the universe,” and as these, and the deductions drawn from 
them, are of interest, I extract the following passages : 


BIRMINGHAM AND Boston. 


“Comparisons are odious we all admit, nevertheless 
Birmingham and Boston are so alike in many respects,” 
writes Mr, Powell, “that a comparison of the musical activ- 
ity in both cities is interesting. Both cities are large provin- 
cial towns, both extremely conservative in matters of art 
at least; both are University towns. Both have plenty if 
not too much music to listen to. 

“The first thing that strikes one is the difference in orches- 
tral fare of the two cities. The orchestra here numbers 
103 players, rehearses most mornings of the week, and is 
conducted by an extremely versatile Frenchman with de- 
cided modernist leanings. His name is Pierre Monteux. 
Koussevitzky succeeds him next autumn for five years. 

“Since I came here three months ago I have not heard 
a single hackneyed item, and among the symphonies I have 


heard are the following: Mahler No. 1, Dvorak No. 2, 


Schumann No. 4, Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica, Bliss 
Colour Symphony, D’Indy’s Mountain Air Symphony, Raff 
Im Walde, Sibelius No. 1, and to-day we are to have Bee- 
thoven No. 6 and Le Sacre du Printemps of Stravinsky. 
They have done any amount of Ravel, Debussy, Moussorg- 
sky, Borodin, Gliere, etc. We have had British music 
in Frank Bridge, York Bowen (viola concerto) and 
Vaughan- Williams. 

“This list must make Birmingham musicians’ mouths 
water—Birmingham which has to put up with Brahms 
No. 2, Franck in D minor and the Beethoven Ninth every 
year. Once in three years is quite enough for the Boston- 
ians. They laugh when I tell them we have the nine 
symphonies of Beethoven every year, the Fifth being done 
about three times and Schubert’s Unfinished about four. 


Crowpep ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


“Every program is performed twice here, once on Friday 
afternoon, once on Saturday evening; and there is a pro- 
gram every week-end. he huge Symphony: Hall is 
crowded out for both concerts. Of course, no doubt money 
is at the back of this success. The man in the street has 
got money here for concerts and theaters. The American 
worships at the feet of the virtuoso. Every week brings 
three or four recitals by Germans and Poles. Boston scores 
on Birmingham where listening, comfortable listening, is 
concerned, and, conservative as they are, they will crowd 
a hall to hear Bliss’ Colour Symphony, even if a few hiss 
it, as I heard a few do. j 

“But where musical activity by the people themselves is 
concerned, Birmingham is at the winning post while Boston 
is still tying on its running shoes. There is scarcely any 
musical activity among the people. The choral singing 
I’ve heard was very poor. There is one choral society, 
called The Handel and Haydn Society; and they justify 
their name, for they apparently do The Messiah and Crea- 
tion, with a little juice of Samson and Delilah every year. 
I heard a male voice choir sing some utter rubbish with 
piano accompaniment. Unaccompanied choral singing is 


hardly known here—they talk about it as A Capella singing. 

“The Americans are not a musical nation. Their money 
imports the best (and the worst) artists from Europe, and 
they have fine orchestras, ninety per cent. foreign. The 
publishers spend most of their energy in reprints and 
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potted versions of well-known ‘classical gems,’ though there 
are a few who are doing good work, 


Wuat 1s WANTED. , 

“There is to be what they call a ‘Music Week’ here in 
May. It corresponds to our Competition Festival, except 
that instead of the people providing the music, artists are 
commandeered to provide it for the people to listen to. The 
slogan is ‘One Million Concerts a Week.’ There are a 
very few. industrial bands (mostly jazz, I believe) and a 
very few poor singing societies. What they badly want 
is the Competition Festival which thrives in Canada, and 
Iam ate to say is just being started by an Englishman in 
New York, Dr. Tertius Noble. 

“The musical activity of the people of England goes 
infinitely further towards crowning them as a musical race 
than their apparent apathy to orchestral concerts goes to 
dubbing them unmusical. If there wasn’t a single orchestra 
in Britain the Britons would still be a more musical race 
than the French, and I add also the Germans. There were 
no orchestras in Elizabeth’s day, and scarcely a single pro- 
fessional vocalist and virginalist, or lutanist. 

“The social element plays a tremendous part in the success 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and I often think that 
this is the only archway to success for an orchestra. For 
once the impecunious musician, both performer and listener, 
thrives on the carrying on of bedizened plutocrats and 
empty-headed ‘aristocrats’ who must ‘be seen at the sym- 
phony.’ The interval of 15 minutes is what a good modicum 
of them come for, and they come late to make quite sure 
of ‘being seen at the symphony.’ 

“But with all this there is, of course, a section of cul- 
tured elites who really live for Saturday evenings and the 
feast prepared by Monteux. 

“There are a few composers, most of them occupying 
the same position as Macfarren, Sterndale Bennett, Barnby 
and Stainer did in the eyes of the Schumanns of the day. 
They may lead eventually to an American school, they may 
be laying the foundation for seventy years ahead. But if 
Schumann were living now he would change ‘English com- 
poser, no composer,’ into—American composer, no com- 
poser,’” 

PEARLS AND GRUNTS. 

Mr. Powell utters his criticism of the Americans with a 
pungency and openness that might savor of exaggeration 
were it not for the fact that it coincides with the views 
expressed (though worded less provocatively perhaps) by 
other observant writers, including the Times musical critic 
who recently returned from a tour in the United States. 

It is easy to understand the feelings of the voluntary 
exile when contrasting the state of musical affairs in a 
foreign land with those at home, and recalling the troubles 
of his native land and the struggles of art and artists under 
adverse conditions,’ At the same time it is pleasant to see 
that Mr. Powell has no reason to feel ashamed of his 
race, either as Briton or musician, Wistful thoughts are 
certainly roused by the catalogue of pearls which are cast 
before Americans to be received apparently with unintelli- 
gent grunts. Mr, Powell does not say how long he intends 
to remain in the United States. If his return is not to be 
immediate I hope he will tell us something’ more of his 
experiences. In return we may be able to tell him of new 
developments in Birmingham, though it is not to be ex- 
pected that its musical program will bear comparison with 
those at Boston just yet. C. F. M. 
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Dr. Lee De Forest, embracing an apportunity 
offered him by the progressive and wide-awake Ro- 
tary Club, made some remarks at a luncheon given 
by the club recently at the Hotel McAlpin, which 
should serve to give pause to radio broadcasters not 
only here but everywhere. Dr, De Forest, who is a 
radio expert and whose words must be listened to 
with attention and respect, attacked from every point 
of view broadcasters who use their programs as a 
means of advertising anything or anybody. Adver- 
tising, said Dr. De Forest, should be confined to 
magazines, newspapers and signboards. He pointed 
out that, if broadcasters persisted in their growing 
custom of making broadcasting profitable by selling 
advertising, they would surely kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. In other words, people are not 
likely to continue using radio, and purchasing radio 
sets and accessories, if they are to have advertising 
matter thrust upon their unwilling ears when they 
are in search of entertainment. 

Nothing could be more exactly true or more com- 
pletely self-evident, and it applies with equal force 
to the second-rate artists, so many of whom are now 
being heard by radio, the only reason for the en- 
gagement of their services by the radio broadcasters 
being that those services may be had free of charge. 
They do it for the advertising they expect to get out 
of it, but artists of standing have already realized that 
it is an expensive form of advertising and that when 
they give their services those services should be paid 
for, and that, if they can be had for nothing, that 
fact alone lowers the standing of the artist. In other 
words, one does not give away, even for advertising 
purposes, what can be sold. To give it away is an 
acknowledgment that it cannot be sold. 

The Musica Courter has said before, and must 
repeat, that radio broadcasting should be developed 
along strictly business lines. It is up to the broad- 
casters to discover how they are to control the re- 
ception of their progress so that those who enjoy 
the programs will pay the bills. An association has 
recently been formed with the stated purpose of 
making this a matter of voluntary contribution on 
the part of those who own receiving sets—which, of 
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course, human nature being what it is, will never 
work into a permanency. It has also been assumed 
that the price of receiving sets should cover the cost 
of broadcasting programs, but that, too, is doubt- 
ful, seeing that people can build their own crystal 
sets for an insignificant sum and enjoy the concerts 
in a fairly satisfactory manner, 

It is not possible for the Musica Courter to sug- 
gest a solution of the problem, but it is perfectly 
certain that a solution of some sort must come, and 
that advertising, either commercial, or of second- 
rate artists who are willing to give their services free, 
is not the solution. Every artist worthy of the name 
is worthy of his hire, and those who get nothing are 
likely to give nothing. 0-+0=0. 
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THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 

A friendly correspondent writes from Birming- 
ham, Alabama, to say that a local artist, Beatrice 
Tate Wright, gave an all-American program in Bir- 
mingham recently. “We believe,” says this writer, 
“that it is absolutely unique in the history of recital 
giving in this country for a local artist to charge 
admission for an all-American program, Our local 
Music Study Club has a membership of fifteen 
hundred and their confessed slogan is the same as 
all others—Americanism; but, although this local 
artist has appeared on the club’s programs many 
times, only three of the fifteen hundred members 
attended her recital. The paid attendance was forty.” 

The program of this recital was as follows: Mac- 
Dowell’s Sonata Eroica, three tone pictures by 
Griffes, Troyer’s Zuni Dance, and pieces by Dillon, 
Gussen, Burleigh, Beryl Rubinstein, and Guion, 

But why the belief that people will or ought to 
go to all-American programs? We think it a great 
pity that clubs adopt this slogan of Americanism if 
it includes the all-American program. We agree 
fully with MacDowell, that the “all-American pro- 
grams” are simply an acknowledgment that Amer- 
ican composers are not fit to be put on programs 
with other composers. 

True, Ashley Pettis and Mrs. Wright and many 
other artists are doing American composers a service 
by featuring their works, but they would do a still 
greater service by forgetting these composers’ na- 
tionality and programming their works along with 
the general repertory, not even grouping them. 

What the Americanism slogan should mean is: 
Do not help Americans because they are Americans, 
but because they are good artists or good composers ; 
and, more than this, not discriminate against them 
because they are American. The all-American pro- 
gram, the American group on any program, is more 
of an insult than a compliment (except on song 
recital programs, where the songs are grouped ac- 
cording to language, and even here there is some- 
times a segregation of songs translated and sung in 
English and songs by Americans. ) 

What artists and clubs should do is to fight preju- 
dice, and the way to fight it is to fight segregation. 
By all means use American works and American 
artists if they are good—and many of them are. 
But put the artists in the regular concert series, and 
put the music in the regular program groups along 
with the foreign composers. 
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ORGANISTS’ HANDS 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, of California, is quoted as 
having discoursed upon the subject of organists’ 
hands, more particularly his own. Said he: “My 
hands are like a day laborer’s. All musicians’ hands 
are, if they are successful musicians. Remember, I 
have played more than two thousand compositions 
on the great outdoor organ in my home town, It 
takes muscle to do it. What could a delicate, shapely 
hand do with a great organ?” Upon which Philip 
Hale commented ; “Yes, yes. An organist should be 
a harmonious blacksmith. No manicured darling 
for the organ manuals, nor should one wear rubber 
boots. Severe ‘ath-a-letic’ training, the punching 
bag, and afterward a prize fighter’s costume for 

performance in church or concert hall.” 
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EURIDICE AND EURYDICE 

In 1600, Jacopo Peri, a young Florentine radical, 
wrote a dramma in musica entitled Euridice, and at a 
recent musical congress in Florence it was produced 
as a curiosity. In 1924, Ernest Krenek, a young 
Viennese radical, writes an opera entitled Eurydice, 
which to any one looking at the score is also a 
curiosity. In three hundred years opera has traveled 
from Florence to Vienna, but in content it has not 
traveled at all. Yet there is a difference. It would 
be amusing to hear the two curiosities together—and 
enlightening. 





Radio is upon us as a new power in entertainment, 
education, and culture, nay, almost as a new world 
force. 

Anyone who disregards the advance of this latest 
irresistible conqueror blinds himself wilfully to one 
of the greatest developments of our day. 

Hardly a home now without its radio, Concerts, 
speeches, operas, lectures, lessons, are received by 
wireless at one’s own fireside, and simply by turn- 
ing a knob. In a short time invention will have re- 
moved the few mechanical imperfections which still 
mar the complete and accurate carrying power of the 
radio. 

Nearly every newspaper is providing its readers 
with a voluminous Radio Supplement. Columns are 
devoted to recording each morning the radio pro- 
grams for the corresponding day. Every child is 
an active or incipient expert in the manipulation, and 
even construction, of the simple machine which 
brings the radio wonders out of the air, Broad- 
casting stations are amplifying their programs and 
making them accessible in every nook and cranny 
of our land. Men and women of whom the public 
knew formerly only through newspaper report and 
photographs, now are on.speaking terms with mil- 
lions of radio listeners. ‘There is no end to the 
surprises and delights achieved by radio, and imag- 
ination can set no limit to the marvels still to 
come. 

nme 

It is not everyone, however, who looks upon radio 
as a peaceful and peaceable conqueror. This new 
power is in the hands of a single corporation, and 
it is being accused of a desire to monopolize and 
coerce in various directions. At present there is a 
conflict on between the radio organization and the 
associated publishers and composers. The latter 
demand a royalty for the performing rights of their 
works and the radio people refuse to pay it, in the 
expressed belief that the music in question will be 
furnished to them free in time, or be deprived of 
the tremendous advertising advantages of being 
broadcasted. The composers and publishers say, on 
the other hand, that this very dissemination must 
inevitably lessen the sales of sheet music, and record- 
ing rolls, discs, and reproducing machines of all 
kinds. It is an interesting difference of opinion— 
and principle—and the controversy is being followed 
with interest, not only by the public, but also by those 
performing artists and organizations which until 
now have been furnishing gratis services to the 
radio corporation. 

nF 

One especially interesting late phenomenon in 
connection with radio, is the appearance of the pro- 
fessional radio critic. And is there anything re- 
markable about that? Was it not rather to be ex- 
pected? The Tribune is to be credited with intro- 
ducing and featuring the first radio critic, or rather, 
critic of radio. He calls his daily morning article, 
Last Night on the Radio, and he signs it “Pioneer” 
—an apt title. His identity is not revealed, but who- 
ever he is, his criticisms exhibit authority, knowl- 
edge, sagaciousness, and—joyful to relate—an ex- 
tremely pretty sense of humor. Here are two 
samples from Pioneer’s column one day last week: 

Things heard while knobbing about: 

“Friends, we will now sing a negro spiritual”——“O sole 
Enter the “Ham Bone Quartet” (WEAF). Altogether 
enjoyable, is the endorsement that we give it. “Sailing on 
the Ship Zion, by the Ham Bone Quartet,” sounds a trifle 
incongruous, 

In a serious vein he writes in the same issue: 

The urchins of Belgium, France and Italy know and feel 
the poetry of opera more than the average American man- 
on-the-street, who might be inclined to believe that “Fedora” 
is an unctuous headpiece and “Dinorah” might be anything 
from a two-for-a-quarter weed to a new brand of chocolate 
flavored biscuits. To them opera is a thing made to bore 
the ultra-sophistigated highbrows; a trivial invention of the 
music masters designed to shoot its inspirational darts high 
over the head of the masses, 

This indifference, nay, this mild hostility toward the opera 
is the outgrowth of a condition, Our schools, unlike the 
schools of the Continent, have never attempted to bring the 
stories of the better known operas to the attention of the 
youngsters; and the majority of grown-ups, although they 
might be interested in the music, fail to grasp the meaning of 
the action because of the French, German or Italian used. 
Consequently, America is not an opera-educated nation. 

It would seem that radio offers us our last chance to take 
our place among the more musically inclined nations. The 
broadcasting of some of the popular operas in English— 

es, English does take some of the beauty, but it at least 
eaves the understanding—is a much needed stimulant to 
our musical education. 


Many young persons come to the Musicar 
Courier seeking positions as critics, and being told 


MUSICAL COURIER 
VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


that our staff is complete, ask how to go about it to 


make connection with a daily paper. When they 
are informed that all the critical posts on the dailies 
are occupied also, they usually go away disconsolate 
and discouraged, 

The Tribune now points the way to would-be 
critics who have no outlet for their talents. Why 
not become critics of radio? Granted that they 
possess the proper critical judgment and the gift of 
expressing it, the work itself appears to offer no 
insuperable difficulties. 

Ld Ld 
Apropos, from the Morning Telegraph of March 
8: 


A radio company in England is going to broadcast the 
song of the nightingale. There’s one artist, perhaps, that 
will not demand royalties. 

z- dl 


Like everyone else who has seen The Miracle, at 
the Century Theater, we were deeply impressed with 
most of it, and overwhelmingly so with some of it. 
Notably the church episodes at the beginning and 
end of the engrossing spectacle. For the success of 
those scenes, Reinhardt, the director, and Morris 
Gest, the producer, are to be congratulated warmly. 
Nothing more imposing or more profoundly affect- 
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“It was a highly successful piece of execution on one string.” 














ing has been done on our stage. The incidental 
music of the piece is by Humperdinck (of Haensel 
and Gretel fame) and it helps the whole story to 
register eloquently. Humperdinck’s score is blended 
indissolubly with the pictures, pantomime, and ac- 
tion, and its sincerity and simplicity show that he 
must have been under the spell of his subject. There 
are graphic descriptive interludes, ingratiating tunes 
of the folk type, fetching ballet numbers, and moving 
passages of lyrical loveliness. This Humperdinck 
score astonished us, for the dramatic critics hardly 
mentioned it in their reviews of the premiere here. 
It is one of the chief pleasures to be enjoyed at 
The Miracle, next to the finely conceived art of Lady 
Diana Manners, whom we admired intensely in 
the role of the Nun, but competent persons assure 
us that she is equally finished and convincing as the 
Madonna, a part she interchanges with the other at 
alternate per termnens. ie 


Heaven is the place where no one ever borrows 
music and forgets to return it. 

nme” 

If ever we have opera in English, one of the words 
librettists will have to beware of is methylamino- 
phenyidmethylpyrazoine, which is a medicine. 

ere 


Classic art was “thought shouting for expression.” Mod- 
ern art seems to be expression shouting for thought.— 


Evening Telegram. 
pe nee 


Reading again the other day about the “unmusical 
English,” we are moved to wonder anew what im- 
pulse led that nation throughout the ages to extend 
such warm and profitable welcome to the great 
musicians of other lands? One thinks involuntarily 
of what London did for Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Clementi, Weber, Chopin, Brahms, 
Liszt, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Bruch, Joachim, Wag- 
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ner, to say nothing of many French celebrities also, 
including Berlioz, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Debussy. 
And the response of the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety, when Beethoven professed to be in need, is a 
matter of history. Cambridge and Oxford were the 
first Universities to confer degrees on eminent musi- 
cians. Nearly all the leading conductors were in- 
vited to appear in London. Before the war, the 
English capital was the most profitable opera center 
for the lyric stars, next to our own metropolis. 
If the English nation is not musical, at least as an 
appreciator of musical genius it has a proud record 
that other countries probably never will equal. 
nme”, 


If you are a critic, and in doubt as to what to 
write, rap a conductor. It is a favorite sport with 
critics, and the conductors do not seem to mind. 
They go on conducting in their own way and accord- 
ing to their own lights. Nearly every conductor who 
raised a baton in New York this winter also raised 
a rumpus in some critic’s mind. Several of the con- 
ductors have been honored with a whole article 
devoted to dispraise. They do too little, according 
to the view of some critics, and in the opinion of 
others, they do too much. The perfect conductor 
does not seem to be in our musical midst. Maybe 
there is no such animal. 

Meanwhile, a certain D. W. Sinclair, whom dili- 
gent inquiry has failed to identify as a well known 
musical personage, contributed an article on con- 
ductors to last month’s American Mercury. It treats 
of these recognized beaters with the baton, Stransky, 
Hadley, Damrosch, Bodanzky, Monteux. 

Mr. Sinclair implies that he is an orchestral player 
who has worked face to face with the conductors 
he discusses, 

He says that “from the standpoint of a musician 
playing in the orchestra, the quality most necessary 
to a good conductor is simply the ability to in- 
spire his men—to lift them out of the boredom 
that follows too much music—and fill them with 
enthusiasm.” 

It seems a simple recipe, but the writer goes on: 

Erudition alone cannot do this, and neither can mere 
temperament, so-called. The competent orchestral per- 
former already has enough of both. Playing is his trade, 
and he is presumed to have mastered it. He knows all the 
traditions of the classical répertoire ; he understands his own 
instrument; he is adept at all the devices of what is called 
routine. What he needs, now, to make him play divinely, 
as individual and as unit in the group, is contact with an 
arresting and dominating musical personality—in brief, with 
a conductor who, as a musician, is a great man. 

Measuring by the foregoing standards, Mr. Sin- 
clair—ominous name—starts in with Josef Stransky, 
of whom he declares that “he maintained himself so 
long as conductor of the New York Philharmonic, 
not so much by his musical abilities as by his social 
charm and personal cleverness.” Also, he is “one of 
the most astute opportunists ever seen in a like posi- 
tion,” and has “that mock-heroic magnetism which 
wins large audiences.” His preeminence lasted only 
“until his régime prepared to die gracefully of its 
own decrepitude.” His reputation as a conductor of 


‘Liszt and Wagner “undoubtedly grew out of the 


innumerable performances he gave to their works ; 
it certainly did not come from the confused and un- 
finished performances themselves.” Nearly all of 
the Philharmonic’s concerts during his tenure “were 
totally deficient in orchestral finesse, in grasp of the 
salient characteristics of the works played, and in 
ability to turn tradition to its proper account.” He 
performed “wholesale butchery” in altering the dy- 
namics, tempi, and even instrumentation and nota- 
tion whenever it pleased his whim, in the works of 
any and all composers, from Haydn to Tschai- 
kowsky. 

In order to hide his “deficiency in sure authority,” 
says Mr. Sinclair, taking the final hack at Stransky 

He sought to convey an impression of supreme superi- 
ority. Yet in his gaudy armor the performer before him 
could detect frequent transparencies. It is impossible to 
delude musicians for long; equally difficult to gain and hold 
their respect. Therefore, having no other resource when 
it became evident that certain of his ventures in orchestra- 
tion, in interpretation and in making cuts were producing 
ee effects and perhaps a mild humor among his 
men, Stransky took refuge in a febrile petulance that was 
often pitiful. A healthy, self-assured competence never 
flowed from him. 

RRe 


Henry Hadley is alluded to.as “one of the sin- 
cerest musicians well schooled in everything but the 
technique of conducting.” His knowledge of orches- 
tration, composition, and the routine of music in 
general “is absolutely beyond question. As a musi- 
cian he is head and shoulders above nearly all other 
contemporary conductors in America.” Hadley 
does not get enough chance, however, continues Mr. 
Sinclair. His season with the Philharmonic is only 
two weeks, He cannot rehearse sufficiently, His 
unsatisfactory position makes him “irascible, incon- 
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sistent, provoking,” when he faces his men, although 
off stage he is “one of the most ingenuous unassum- 
ing, and comradely-of men.” 

Damrosch is another example of the “accomplished 
musician deficient in conducting talent.” The New 
York Symphony performances are “very tame,” and 
“little more than technitally proficient.” He has 
“toured much,ag‘a missionary to the musical heathen, 
and a glamorous reputation is thereby enhanced.” 
He is thoroughly at home “in professional contro- 
versy.” Summed up, he is “better than Stransky; 
inferior to Bodanzky; more experienced than Van 
Hoogstraten, etc. The impolite, of course, do not 
essay the unkind comparison with Mahler or Mengel- 
berg.” 

Bodanzky is “a studious person, charged with a 
high degree of ardor, and straightforwardly, uncom- 
promisingly idealistic.” As a symphonic conductor 
he at first gave “an impression of being unfamiliar 
with what he was there to direct. There was a vast 
reserve of power, musical intelligence.” Later, when 
he conducted for the Friends of Music, he did better, 
being “musicianly, imaginative, sensitive, courageous, 
and possessing an extensive grasp of orchestration 
and interpretation.” That was in the new scores. 
But— 
in the ordinary repertory his anxiety to create an impres- 
sion of perfection often led him into stilted and unimagina- 
tive paths. Insisting on perfect technical precision, he con- 
trived to vitiate a great deal of the lyricism and passion that 
certain composers, Brahms and Schubert for instance, offer. 
In effect, one felt that while the orchestra was playing very 
well it had only scratched the surface. 

Monteux is “not an outstanding, gilded person- 
age,” but nevertheless “is a conductor of elasticity 
and variety.” He is “so ae and unassuming that 
he gives an impression of far less ability than he 
possesses.” He has a “better ear than any other 
conductor save Mengelberg,” and is an “exceedingly 
versatile musician.” His performances lack, as a 
rule, “the crystalline purity and flawlessness that 
characterized those of Nikisch and Muck,” but they 
are far more satisfying and inherently musical “than 
those of any of the contemporary crew of second- 
raters.” His limitations proceed from the fact that 
“he appears to care more for the music than for the 
performance.” Unquestionably courageous in con- 
ception, he often showed in rehearsal “deficiencies 
in detail. When he placed stress on one effect he 
was likely to leave two unnoticed. One came to the 
performance rather doubtful that the rehearsals had 
settled- all matters of importance.” His classics 
seemed always “incomplete, glossed over, hurried.” 
He has a definite flair “for discovering and empha- 
sizing the bizarre.” His lack of greatness “lies more 
in his personality than in anything else.” He does 
not do himself justice. His beat is “too rounded, 
his gestures too excitable, and he smiles too easily.” 
With a “discreet admixture of German precision he 
would perhaps attain to the importance that his 
energetic and excessive volatility cannot secure for 
him.” 

And now comes Mengelberg. Everyone must 
have a hero, and Mengelberg is Mr. Sinclair’s hero. 
He is “the greatest of all men now conducting 
orchestras in America. Beside him, his detractors 
are “yelping pigmies; before his tremendous emi- 
nence they prove themselves little better than blind 
fools.” 

Mengelberg is the ne plus ultra of drillmasters ; 
his knowledge of orchestral instruments and effects 
is “microscopically complete.” He combines “all 
sorts of temperaments in one; he has thoroughly 
assimilated the romantic, the precise, the energetic, 
the tender, the ruthless.” Again, he has “obviously 
devoted time to study as well as to conducting, for 
he is wonderfully acute and penetrating in getting 
the last drop of blood from the music before him.” 
Further still, when he is “free of hurry and irrita- 
tion he simply radiates, almost exudes, a fine sym- 
pathy with his musicians, their capabilities and their 
problems.” 

The “second and equally important part is the in- 
terpretive conception,” which Mengelberg has devel- 
oped to so fine a point that in his directions to 
his men “he makes use of all possible analogies, 
constantly introducing the quaintest, drollest and 
simplest comparisons in order to explain his de- 
sires.” He has always insisted on this dual purpose 
of an orchestra: “to play perfectly is one-half, to 
make the audience understand the meaning of the 
music is the other.” A performance failing in either 


-way is to him “no performance at all.” 


(Mr. Sinclair cites interesting examples of some 
of Mengelberg’s analogies, but lack of space pre- 
vents their quotation here. ) 

The conclusion of Mr. Sinclair is that Mengelberg 
easily could be our musical Messiah in “blasé, mis- 
educated, and clique-ridden New York” (as he is 
in Amsterdam) but he cannot get a free hand here. 
He must play largely “what the majority of the 
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directorate decides.” An orchestra must show “a 
reasonable degree of financial success: Tschaikow- 
sky, Wagner, and Liszt pull in the mob. Therefore, 
“the inevitable has come to pass; he has adapted 
himself in the past two years to New York, which 
is a terrible pity. But otherwise he would not be 
able to hold his own in the system of American 
musical politics.” 
ne 

Speaking of popular conductors—and we are say- 
ing this, not Mr. Sinclair—Paul Whiteman gave a 
fine night at the Lambs’ Club last Sunday when he 
repeated there his Aeolian Hall program of a few 
weeks ago. The Lambs and their guests cheered 
him to the echo. George Gershwin’s A Rhapsody in 
Blue again brought him an ovation. (By the way, 
he has been invited to play the work next winter 
with two out of town orchestras.) At the banquet 
following the musical program, a skit was done, 
during the course of which the room was darkened 
and the ghost of Beethoven appeared to denounce 
the followers of jazz. The spectral visitor was 
quizzed by Leonard Liebling, The Moonlight Sonata 
was “modernized” by Henry Souvaine at the piano 
(which brought shrieks from Beethoven) and then 
some of those present undertook by answering musi- 
cal questions, to show the great composer that they 
were not as ignorant of the tonal art as he had 
assumed. Some of the demonstrators were Maclyn 
Arbuckle, Victor Herbert, H. O. Osgood, John 
Philip Sousa, Hal Forde, Robert Hosea, Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, James G. McDermid, and others. 
Ernest Schelling was an enthusiastic applauder of 
the Gershwin composition. Charles Judels was the 
impersonator of the shade of Beethoven, and his 
makeup, manner, and delivery were highly impres- 
sive—so good, in fact, was his acting that some of 
the intended comedy of his lines turned into affecting 
seriousness. 

nre 

Nilly—“What composition was written about the 
flea ?” 

Willy—‘Mendelssohn’s Spring Song.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
oncrntrcl senna 
METROPOLITAN AT CLEVELAND 


Reports from Cleveland state that the sale of tick- 
ets for the Cleveland performances of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company are exceeding even the en- 
thusiastic expectations of the promoters of this vast 
undertaking, and are close to the fifty thousand 
mark, The Cleveland Concert Company and the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce have been work- 
ing for three years to bring about this visit of the 
Metropolitan Crore Company to Cleveland, and this 
visit is being called “the crowning success of the 
city.” 

The Metropolitan Opera performances begin April 
28 and continue for an entire week, and the repertory 
has already been announced in these columns. Ac- 
cording to present reports, four-fifths of the entire 
ticket sale has been to residents of Cleveland, but 
there has also been an encouraging out-of-town sale, 
and a much greater out-of-town sale is expected 
when people get a chance to talk it over and make 
their plans. Many tickets have already been sold to 
Buffalo, Akron, Youngstown, Ann Arbor, Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, Columbus, Fort Wayne, and other 
towns, which goes to show the scope of this enter- 
prise and its influence for good. Hotels are already 
making reservations for the week, some people plan- 
ning to come to Cleveland for the entire “festival,” 
as the opera performances are coming to be called, 
although not officially so announced. The sale so 
far (at this writing) has been for season tickets only, 
the single seat sale not beginning until March 31. 

This is going to be Cleveland’s big event, but it 
must not be forgotten that much of its success is un- 
doubtedly due to the seed so well planted by organi- 
zations like the Cleveland Orchestra and the Cleve- 
land Institute and other organizations. 

De 


A SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 

Right and license publicly to perform during Na- 
tional Music Week, May 4-10, musical compositions 
contained in the repertory of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers has been ex- 
tended by the society to the National Music Week 
Committee and through the committee to the broad- 
casting stations of the United States, according to an 
announcement made last week by C. M. Tremaine, 
secretary of the National Music Week Committee. 

Authorization to broadcast compositions copy- 
righted by members of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers throughout Na- 
tional Music Week was contained in the following 
letter from E. C. Mills, chairman of the administra- 
tive committee of the society, to Mr. Tremaine: 

“Complying with the request contained in yours 
of the 24th inst., the American Society of Composers, 
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Authors and Publishers is pleased to extend to the 
National Music Week Committee, and through it to 
the broadcasting stations of the United States, the 
right and license to publicly perform, during the week 
May 4-10, 1924, musical compositions contained in 
the repertory of the society. 

“It is understood, however, that the right and 
license herein granted shall apply only to programs 
performed or broadcasted directly under the aus- 
pices of and with the official approval of your com- 
mittee, or local branches thereof, and that, imme- 
diately preceding the broadcasting of any program 
containing works included in the repertory of the 
society, the following spoken announcement shall be 
broadcasted : 

. . « Through the courtesy of The American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, works copyrighted by 
its members will be included in the following program 

“We sincerely trust that the National Music Week 
of the current year will be the most successful yet 
promoted, and would thank you to acknowledge re- 
ceipt and understanding of the within contained 
license, which may be presented to any broadcasting 
station asking for your authority in the premises.” 

President Coolidge is chairman of the Honorary 
Music Week Committee, which is composed of filty 
State and Territorial governors. Close to 300 cities 
will observe National Music Week on a citywide 
basis, according to Mr. Tremaine. Already nearly 
200 communities have definitely organized the move- 
ment, and the committee is in communication with 
many others. 


a 
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GENERALMUSIKDIREKTOR 

The number of Generalmusikdirektoren in Ger- 
many is not to be counted on the fingers of both 
hands, or even several pairs of hands. Every large 
and important opera house has one. Some opera 
houses that are not large and important have one. 
States have them; cities have them; in fact, General- 
musikdirektoren are anything but rare birds nowa- 
days. Richard Strauss in arranging his new contract 
with the Vienna Opera is said not to have been 
satisfied with the mere title of Generalmusikdirektor 
of that house, large as it is. So, doubtless taking 
into consideration the fact that titles cost nothing, 
even though they butter no parsnips, the state author- 
ities are said to have devised for him the impressive 
title Oesttrreicher Generalmusikdirektor—in other 
words General Music Director for the whole country 
of Austria. At that, not such a large order as tt 
would have been ten years ago—and a mere trifle 
of a job for anyone of Richard’s attainments, 

Smeal sinensis 


BRAVO, MR. COATES 
Albert Coates is a foreign conductor in America 
who appears to take a more intelligent and genuine 
interest in American music than some others who 
visit us. Two weeks ago he gave Howard Hanson's 
Nordic Symphony its first American performance 
outside of New York, at Rochester with the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, and next week 
he is giving Leo Sowerby’s Ballad for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra its first performance in New York, 
soth composers are Fellows of the American Acad 
emy in Rome, which must indeed appreciate such 

co-operation as it gets from Mr, Coates, 

a * 


FALSTAFF AT COVENT GARDEN 

Reading of the recent success of Falstaff at La 
Scala, we were about to moralize on it and upon the 
fact that the Metropolitan has not done it for so 
many years, notwithstanding the fact that it has a 
cast available decidedly better than the one at Tos- 
canini’s disposal. But there is a well founded rumor 
that the Metropolitan is to do it next year after all, 
with the inevitable Antonio Scotti in the title role 
and Tullio Serafin conductor. With such a produc- 
tion as the Metropolitan gives all its revivals, it is 
bound to be one of the best features of the season. 


—e 
CHINESE MUSIC 
On another page of this week’s issue of the 

Musica Courter is published a second article on 
Chinese Music by Joseph Yasser, This young Rus 
sian musician took exceptional pains to record 
Chinese tunes, of which practically nothing is known 
by Western musicians. The article is illustrated 
with musical examples of tunes, as recorded by Mr. 
Yasser, that will give readers some new ideas as to 
what Chinese melodies really are like and how 
rhythmically complex they are. 

———_— 


A SLIP OF THE PEN 
It was a slip of the pen that made the Sun state 
that Cesar Thomson has been teaching at the East 
man School in Rochester. It is, instead, that other 
great up-State school the Ithaca Conservatory which 
has Mr. Thomson on its faculty, 
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THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


It was the pleasure and privilege of the writer to 
hear two concerts of the Cleveland Orchestra last 
week in its own home town—the regular concert of 
Saturday afternoon, March 29, when the program of 
the Thursday evening concert was repeated, and the 
Sunday afternoon “pop.” The Saturday afternoon 
concert was given to a sold out house and the great- 
est enthusiasm was manifested from end to end, as 
much for the orchestra and its conductors, Mr. Soko- 
loff and Mr, Shepherd, as for the soloist, Jascha 
Heifetz. 

The auditorium of the Masonic Temple, where 
these concerts are given, is very beautiful, massive, 
roomy, conceived on graceful, sweeping lines, with 
row upon row of curved seats stretching backward 
and upward from the level floor of the pit to the high 
seats under the roof, There is no separate balcony, 
the whole design being that of an amphitheater, and 
the effect is impressive to the eye and splendid for 
music. In order to convince himself of this, the 
writer climbed .up to the last row under the roof to 
hear the Sunday “Pop,” and found the sonority, 
solidity and balance of the orchestra quite as good as 
in the box seats downstairs, 

The program of the Saturday concert began with 
Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony, a work well 
calculated to try the resources of an orchestra and to 
bring out whatever strength or weakness there may 
be in it, and to show, as well, the ability of a con- 
ductor to get results and to place a proper interpre- 
tation on music that is notably difficult to interpret. 
In both regards, Mr. Sokoloff and his orchestra came 
out with flying colors and left the impression that 
surely there could be nothing better anywhere. The 
orchestra, both in its ensemble and with regard to the 
solo instruments upon which the responsibility falls 
of carrying out the intentions of composer and con- 
ductor, is beyond criticism. Not only is the leader 
of each section an artist of the first rank, but the 
choirs are notable for their balance of tone, precision 
of attack, and clear, sharp rhythm and phrasing. The 
string body has great sonority and a warmth of tone 
that is very appealing—and results, apparently, from 
Mr. Sokoloff’s inspiring direction for the use of 
vibrato and the expressive way he has of conveying 
to his men the impression of what he wants. 

The symphony was given a reading that was ob- 
viously genuinely sympathetic. It was neither has- 
tened nor made a mere display of modernistic orches- 
tral experimentation, but » shee with humor and 
pathos—a real picture of London life, as its com- 
poser intended it to be. 

No less impressive was Mr. Sokoloff’s interpreta- 
tion of Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, with which 
the program closed. Its light tunes were played with 
folk-song grace and simplicity, and the impassioned 
portions of the work with immense vigor and a sort 
of robust roughness exactly suited to the theme. 

On Thursday evening the first performance was 
given of a new work by Arthur Shepherd, which the 
composer calls Overture to a Drama, and the work 
was heard for the second time on Saturday after- 
noon, On both occasions it was conducted by the 
composer, A program note says: “There is no liter- 
ary com for this work: the ‘drama’ is wholly sub- 
jective.” Nor is this music of the sort that requires 
a program for its understanding. It is absolute 
music in the best sense of the word, and (fortu- 
nately) neither picturesque nor clever. Mr. Shep- 
herd has evidently felt no temptation,to stumble into 
either of these present-day pitfalls. Also, one may 
add, there is nothing in the work that is humorous 
or futuristic. Consequently it is a real work, a work 
that is sure to find a permanent abiding place on the 
programs of our symphony orchestras. It is beauti- 
ful, and beautifully written. The ideas are trenchant, 
forceful, interesting, and the form and construction 
without flaw. Surely no better work has ever come 
out of America. The fine dignity of it, its emotional 
content and the characteristic and impressive har- 
monization and instrumentation place its composer 
in the class of the best writers of orchestra music. 

The soloist was Jascha Heifetz, who played the 
second Bruch concerto with the exquisite tonal qual- 
ity and precision of technic so familiar. He was 
enthusiastically received and made many bows in 
response to the long continued applause. Further 
comment upon the playing of an artist so well known 
and esteemed is unnecessary, though a volume might 
be written without overstatement. 

At the Sunday concert, for which a large crowd 
gathered in spite of the season’s late snow storm, 
there were two soloists selected from the personnel 
of the orchestra: Harold Berkley, violin, who gave 
a brilliant rendition of the Allegro of the Mendels- 
sohn concerto, and Gustav Heim, trumpet, who 
played with great beauty of tone, musicianship and 
virtuosity a Shepherd’s Morning Song by Suppe and 
Sullivan's Lost Chord. Both soloists were cordially 
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received. The balance of this program consisted 
of Beethoven’s Leonore Overture, No. 3; Persian 
Dance, from Moussorgsky’s Khovanstchina; The 
River Moldau, by Smetana; Patterson’s prelude to 
his opera based on Hergesheimer’s novel, Mountain 
Blood; Tales from the Vienna Woods, Strauss. 

It remains to add that Mr. Shepherd, who is Mr. 
Sokoloff’s capable assistant, conducted his own over- 
ture and the accompaniments for the soloists at the 
“pop.” After hearing the Cleveland Orchestra in 
Cleveland, with its own audience amid familiar sur- 
roundings, the outstanding impression remains that 
Cleveland is fortunate in having a conductor at the 
head of things who has had the energy, force and 
talent to build himself an orchestra ensemble second 
to none, and who has entirely won public sympathy 
and affection. The utility of such an organization 
to a thriving, growing city like Cleveland cannot be 
overestimated. It has placed Cleveland on the map, 
musically speaking, and the visitor gets an impres- 
sion of culture which would otherwise not be felt. 

Sokoloff is an inspired and inspiring conductor, 
not only in his appearance and manner, but in his 
musicianship, his quick understanding and his reten- 
tive memory, and the tact, diplomacy and firmness 
with which he handles the forces under his command. 

omannaeanl ree 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 

There was a hearing at Washington last week on 
the two bills that have to do with a National Con- 
servatory of Music—the Fletcher bill, that provides 
a fat job for some lucky fellow as soon as it is passed 
(who can it be?), and the Bacon bill, which mod- 
estly calls only for an unpaid commission which shall 
inquire into the desirability and feasibility of the es- 
tablishment of such a conservatory. The astonishing 
thing in the Senate hearing on the Fletcher bill was 
the familiarity with music and the musical situation 
displayed by Senator Fletcher in the address he 
made. It reminded one of the equally astonishing 
musical erudition displayed by (then) Vice-President 
Coolidge at the Chickering Memorial Dinner—only 
everybody knew who wrote that speech. Jacob Hay- 
man, who admitted that he wrote the text of the 
Fletcher bill, also made a long speech at the hearing. 
Who did Mr. Hayman (an engineer by profession, 
one hears) represent and why has he had for several 
years so vivid an interest in this bill? Is it possible 
that there is an Ethiopian concealed somewhere be- 
neath the stack of cellulose fuel? 

essai” kame 


BERLIN’S OPERA CONDUCTORS 

The announcement that Otto Klemperer, the 
highly gifted conductor of the Cologne Opera, has 
been engaged by the Berlin Volksoper—a private 
rival enterprise to the Berlin Opera—has exploded 
like a bomb in the German capital. A few months 
ago high officials in the sacrosanct Staatsoper char- 
acterized the Volksoper as a “Schmiere.” Today, 
the man whom the ministry tried to get for the 
Staatsoper itself is to head the rival camp. It is 
clear that a man like Klemperer, who has with some 
justice been called the German Toscanini, will not 
tolerate anything but the highest class of perform- 
ances. Under him, it is predicted, the Volksoper, 
which already has a record of high artistic accom- 
plishments,. will rise to an era like that of Mahler 
at the Vienna Opera. With its eminent ex-chief, 
Leo Blech, in still another rival house, the old Staats- 
oper with young Mr. Kleiber as its musical head 
will have no lack of competition. Signs point to a 
period of the keenest artistic rivalry in Berlin’s his- 
tory, and the outcome is beyond all prophesy. 

omnia pemmninis 


ONLY A SCAREP 


The dailies came out or Tuesday of this week 
with alarming stories of the possibility of the dis- 
handment of the Philadelphia Orchestra at the end 
of this season, owing to the demand for an increase in 
wages next season. The basic union rate for the 
Philadelphia players is now $60 a week, although 
of course a great many of the men receive bonuses 
over and above this. The union wishes to increase 
the rate to $85 a week. Without doubt the matter 
will be carefully considered and a compromise ar- 
rived at, the men receiving a substantial increase, 
though not the amount they demand.. And it is safe 
betting that the magnificent Philadelphia Orchestra 
will be with us again next season and many seasons 
to follow. The directors know too well that their 
leader would be permanently lost-to Philadelphia if 
there should be any pause in his work there. 

——— 


WE CAN WAIT 
Late cable news from Milan has it that the pre- 
miére of Boito’s Nerone, at La Scala, may be post- 
ned from April 20 to April 21. Well, after wait- 
ing forty odd years or so for this much discussed 
and much promised opera, the musical world won't 
mind a further postponement of one day." > ~~ 
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| I SEE THAT— 


Edwin H. Lemare, has resigned as municipal organist of 
Portland, Me., and will again appear im. concert. 
Guy Maier will give a coursé at the Pieree Building, Bos- 

ton, on the principles of interpretation. 
Levitzki will act as judge of the first threé winners of the 
the piano contest at the Kansas State Festival. J 
Mana-Zucca has another song hit—Fluttering Birds—this 
time for coloratura sopranos. i 
The Benjamin School for Girls presented The Prisoner of 
Zenda at the Selwyn Theater. : ; 
Paul Althouse was received at the White House by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. : ‘ ae 
Lazar S. Samoiloff is a strong believer in the singing of 
opera in English. : pire 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen have issued invita- 
tions for a reception in honor of Florence Easton. 
Willem Van Giesen will open his studios in Florence, Italy, 








ay 5. 

Paris romasly had thirty-eight concerts in one week, of 
which fourteen were on Saturday, ‘ 

“Richard Hageman is the best accompanist in the United 
States."—Edward Moore in the Chicago Tribune. 

Pupils of A. Y. Cornell are active. i 

Fred Patton is to have a Southern tour in July. 

An All-American program was given by the West End 
Choral Club on March 20. sown Ye 

Leginska is called “the Paderewski of women pianists. 

The San Antonio Tuesday Musical Club offers $500 for a 
musical pageant. : 

The Music Soave! National Conference will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7-11. 

Mme, Charles Cahier has been appointed head of the vocal 
department of the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia. 

Eddy Brown was well received in concert in Bulgaria. 

Muriel La France is a protégée of Galli-Curci, _ 

Reinald Werrenrath will soon fill engagements in England 
and on the Continent. ; 

Evelyn Hopper will manage William Gustafson next 


season. 5 

Arthur Friedheim, after an absence of many years, is back 
in America. : 

Helen Teschner Tas plans another transcontinental tour 
during 1924-25. : : : 

Jeannette Vreeland is popular as soloist with music clubs. 

The Newark Music Festival is scheduled for May 5, 6 
and 7. 

Francis Macmillen believes that the radio and the phono- 
graph have been a great help to musicians. 

Joseph Yasser’s second article on Chinese Music appears 
in this issue. pee 

The Rochester Philharmonic will give a recital in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, April 7 : 

Renée Chemet completed her first American tour, and a 
very successful one it has proved. 

Isadore de Lara is originating a scheme for a great opera 
house in London in which performances could be given 
throughout the year. : 3 7 ; 

The Cleveland String Quartet will appear in concert this 
summer in Europe. é 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will give five concerts during 
the week beginning April 6. ‘ ee 

Clarence Whitehill is the only American singer invited to 
sing at Bayreuth this summer. 

Dr. William C. Carl gave a recital on the new Speyer 
memorial organ in Town Hall on March 28. 

David Allan Campbell died suddenly of heart failure on 
March 28 f 

London is to have a season of international opera at Covent 
Garden this summer. r 

The sixth season of the Stadium Concerts will begin on 


uly 3. 

J. Fischer & Bro. will celebrate their sixtieth anniversary 
in the field of music on April 4. 

A feature of the Goldman Band concerts this summer will 
be a tournament for boys’ bands. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has dedicated his {ome on the 
Boulevard (from the Hollywood Suite) to “Mary 
Pickford. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra began its spring 
tour on Marc . 

Willard Flint, concert and oratorio singer and _ teacher, 
died on March 26, 

A ruling of the State Tax Commission exempts the East- 
man Theater and School of Music from taxation. 

The North Shore Festival will take os May 26-31. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, dean of English musicians, passed 
away in London recently, 

There are signs of a new symphony orchestra in Pitts- 


burgh. 

Rudolph Mengelberg’s Symphony Elegy was given its first 
performance in New York by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Willem Mengeiberg. 

Alice Nielsen is giving a scholarship of one year’s tuition 
under Dr. iel Sullivan. : 

Prownes musicians attended the hearing in Washington 
of the Fletcher and Bacon Bills on the establishment 
of a national conservatory. : 

Artur Bodanzky gives additional details regarding the 

illings-Gatti-Casazza controversy. 

Chickering Hall, New York, at Fifty-seventh Street, is 
nearing completion. 

H. T. Burleigh has been baritone soloist for thirty years 
at St. George’s Church, New York. 

Raisa and Rimini received their American citizenship papers 
in Chicago on March 21. 

Emile S$. Enoch, founder and head of the firm of Enoch 
& Sons, is dead. 

Boston musicians demand higher pay for all concerts where 
the programs are sent out by radio. 

Mildred Faas has been engaged for the eighth time as so- 
prano soloist of the Bach Festival. 

Enrica yd Dillon is general director of the Opera Play- 
ers, Inc. 

The Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Grand Island April 21-23. 

Carl Flesch will sail for Europe on April 17. 

Georges Enesco is concertizing in Europe. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra players have made a demand 
for higher wages. ; G. N. 
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STADIUM CONCERTS THIS YEAR TO 
LAST SEVEN WEEKS INSTEAD OF SIX 


. Van Hoogstraten Again to Conduct, with Fritz Reiner as Guest Conductor 


The sixth season of the Stadium Concerts will begin 
Thareday, July 3, at the Lewisohn Stadium. This year 
they wi z. for seven weeks, in place of six, as last 
summer, ng Wednesday, August 20, Willem van 
Hoogstraten will conduct for five weeks. Fritz Reiner, of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, will preside over the fourth and 
fifth weeks. 

The New York Philharmonic has been engaged, aug- 
mented to one hundred and five men. Scipione Guidi, the 
Philharmonic’s concertmaster, who was abroad last year, 
will be this year’s concertmaster at the Stadium. The 
orchestra stand is to go back twenty feet, adding to the 


acoustic effects, which were greatly improved last year, 

increasing the “field,” doubled in seating capacity last sea- 

son and often filled “beyond capacity,” by a goodly 
rcentage, 

Arthur Judson continues as manager and Adolph 
Lewisohn is honorary chairman. The Stadium Committee 
is practically the same as it was last year, with an addi- 
tion or two. Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer is still at its 
head, Mrs. Newbold LeRoy ar is vice chairman, 
Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander is chairman of the Educa- 
tion Fund, and Mrs, William Cowen the chairman of 

uditions, 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


— 
AmericaAN Composers To Be Hearp IN FRANKFORT. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, February 29.—An orchestral suite, 
In the Mountains, by Walter Stockhoff, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been scheduled for early performance here under the 
baton of Hermann Scherchen. Simon Bucharoff’s opera, 
Sakhara, has also been accepted for performance at the 
opera house here and will be brought out shortly. 


German Composers’ ACTIVITIES. 


Berlin, March 7.—Prof. Hans Pfitzner has completed the 
composition of a concerto for violin and orchestra, a mate 
to his piano concerto brought out last year. The work is 
being published by the house of Adolf Fiirstner, Berlin. 
Another new work attracting general attention is a dance 
gg The Demon, by Paul Hindemith (scenario by 

ax Krell), just published by Schott in Mayence. This 
work is scored for chamber orchestra and is intended for 
concert performance as well as the stage. Ernst Krenek, 
whose first opera—Der Sprung iiber den Schatten—has re- 
cently been published by the Universal Edition, has com- 
pleted an operatic setting of Kokoshka’s Orpheus und Eury- 
dice. Heinz Tiessen, whose Hamlet Suite for orchestra has 
been brought out by Ries and Erler, Berlin, has completed 
a string quintet. GS: 

Conpuctors’ Exopus FRoM VIENNA. 

Vienna, February 28.—The Staatsoper is threatened with 
the loss of its two principal conductors, aside from Directors 
Strauss and Schalk. Clemens Krauss has received a tempt- 
ing offer to become general musical director of the Frank- 
fort Opera, as a result of his recent successful guest ap- 
pearances there, and Carl Alwin, husband of Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, has a similar invitation from the Cologne Opera, in 
succession to Klemperer. Furtwangler also has once more 
announced his plan of retiring from Vienna altogether at 
the end of the current season. 1 

CLEVELAND StrRiING Quartet to Visit Europe 

London, March 15.—The Cleveland String Quartet, of 
which Arthur Beckwith, the English violinist, is the leader, 
is visiting London to give two recitals this summer, thence 
proceeding to Paris for the same purpose. G 

Peri’s Euripice Revivep. 

Florence, February 20.—In connection with the second 
Italian Musical Congress held here recently, Jocopo Peri’s 
Euridice, one of the very first operas brought out by the 
Florentine camerata in 1600, was performed in the Pitti 











LOUISE HUNTER, 
young soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who will make the 
journey with that company to Atlanta and Cleveland at the 
close of the New York season. She will sing the role of 
Theodore in Boris Godounoff with Chaliapin in the title part. 
Miss Hunter recently sang Musetta, again creating another 
very favorable impression. She will be heard again this 
summer with the De Feo Opera Company, her engagement 
being limited, however, to two weeks only, during which she 
will bé heard in Romeo and Juliet, Barber of Seville, Martha 
and Boheme. (© Mishkin) 


Palace. An important subject of discussion was the teach- 
ing of musical history in’ the schools, and an urgent recom- 
mendation in its interest has been transmitted to the Min- 
istry of Education, The next congress will be held in 
Rome in two years, in conjunction with the tercentenary of 
Palestrina’s birth. G. S. G. 


INTERNATIONAL SEASON OF OPERA IN 
SUMMER, 

London, March 16.—Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted for a season of international opera at Covent Garden 
this summer opening on May 5. Two cycles of the Ring, 
under the direction of Bruno Walter, will begin the season. 
Tristan, Rosenkavalier, Salome also being included. A 
season of Italian and other opera is also under considera- 
tion. G. C. 

Success OF THE DE RESZKE SINGERS. 


London, March 16.—The de Reszke Singers (American 
quartet) have just had great success at Nice, where, in 
addition to their own concert, they have appeared three 
times before the Duke of Connaught by his special request. 
They have been invited by Weingartner to visit Vienna in 
April. The famous conductor has also written and ar- 
ranged some of his own works for them to sing. . 


ITALIAN Open-Arr Opera IN VIENNA. 

Vienna, March 6.—A season of open-air opera is to be 
given this summer at the Hohe Warte, in a Stadium seating 
25,000 people, by an ensemble of Italian stars, with the tenor 
Giovanni Zenatello, and Maria Gay, soprano, at the head. 
The performances will begin early in July and last till the 
middle of August. B. 

Lione. Tertis Prays in Lonpon. 

London, March 10.—Lionel Tertis returned from his 
successful American season, giving a recital here. It was 
not as well attended as it deserved to be, but the audience 
present made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. 
As ever, his playing was rich and full of color, flowing 
easily in a golden stream of sound. The Arnold Bax 
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sonata, with the composer at the piano (scheduled for 
performance this year at Salzburg) was played with 
delicacy and nuance that emphasized the great artistry of 
both players. G. C 
DerTAILs oF THE BourNEMOoUTH (ENGLAND) Festiva. 
London, March 17.—The Bournemouth Easter Festival 
will open on the afternoon of April 17 next with a pro- 
ram of British music, including the Arnold Bax variations 
piano and orchestra (soloist Harriet Cohen), John 
Ireland’s Orchestral Rhapsody, and Granville Bantock’s 
Hebridean Symphony, the last two conducted by the com- 
posers. Features of the festival will be the performance 
of Elgar’s first symphony, a Sullivan night, a John Coates 
pt of Shakespearian songs, and a performance of 
Tivadar Nachez’ violin concerto. oy os 
ScuHEemME For New Granp Opera House tn Lonpon. 
London, March 17.—Isadore de Lara, the composer, is 
originating a scheme for a great opera house in London in 
which performances can be given throughout the year. The 
music-theater he proposes would seat 4,000, and, with seats 
varying from five shillings each downwards, should draw 
about £500 a night. Mr. de Lara asks for an original 
£10,000 in order to start his plan and has appealed through 
the press and at a private meeting for twenty founders 
who will give £500 each, suggesting that each of these 
donors should become the proprietor of a box (there being 
only twenty boxes in the house in addition to the Royal 
box). This ownership would be a perpetual thing the 
names of the founders being inscribed in letters of gold in 
the Opera House itself. Two such founders have already 
come forward and it is hoped that the others may be 
forthcoming. G. C. 


Raisa and Rimini Now American Citizens 


Raisa and Rimini sailed on the S. S. Duilio March 27, 
They received their American citizenship papers in Chicago 
on March 21. 

Mme. Raisa has been engaged by Toscanini to create the 
leading role in the new opera Nerone by the late Boito, un- 
der the leadership of Toscanini at La Scala, Milan. The 
premiere of Nerone was postponed for thirty days in order 
to have Mme. Raisa for this very important role. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


118 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 


The ideal location for the Musician and Music Student 
Adjacent to Carnegie Hal) and Studios. Special monthly 
rates on application. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day 
Suites from $8.00 per day 
Restaurant is rendesvous of leading New York musicians. 
A la carte service at reasonable prices. 











SUMMER 


Eastman School of Music 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


Opens June 23, 1924 
Closes July 26, 1924 


All Regular Departments in Session with Complete Faculties 


Special Courses for Public School Teachers of Music and for Public 
School Teachers of Instrumental Music 


Classes for Piano Teachers: Methods: Repertory 
Organ Accompaniment of Motion Pictures 


Academic Work in University in Conjunction with Music Study. 


SESSION 











For Information, Address the Director of Summer Session, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochetser, N. Y. 
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J. Fischer & Bro. to Celebrate Sixtieth 
Anniversary on April 4 

On April 4 the music publishing house of J. Fischer & 
Bro, will celebrate its sixtieth year in the field of music. 
The story of this well known house is briefly told as follows: 

In the early sixties, J. Fischer, founder of the firm, emi- 
grated to the United States from Berlin, with his parents. 
They arrived at a town in Ontario now known as Kitchener. 
The family remained there for several years, later moving 
to Dayton, Ohio, where they made their home for a number 
of years. In 1864 the present music house of J, Fischer & 
Bro, was created 

Joseph Fischer, the father of George and Carl T, Fischer, 
present directors of J, Fischer & Bro., was considered an 
excellent organist and played at one of the largest churches 
in Dayton. In 1875 he accepted a position in New York 
City, a flattering financial offer, most attractive to the young 
musician, and it was not long before he won many friends 
and followers in the rapidly growing city of New York. 
The publishing business made heavy demands on his time 
and energy, so Joseph Fischer decided it was advisable to 
retire from professional life and devote himself entirely to 
his publishing house. In 1884 a single store, known as No. 7 
Bible House, this city, was rented. Since then considerable 
floor space has been added to the original quarters and it 
is practically decided that in a very short while J. Fischer 
& Bro. will leave their original home downtown and follow 
the trend of the times and join the music publishing colony 
uptown 

Joseph Fischer died in 1901, leaving George and Carl T. 
the entire responsibility of handling a rapidly growing busi- 
ness. The two brothers took over the publishing house and 
the firm was incorporated in 1906, 

While the house of J. Fischer & Bro. is exceedingly proud 
of the great success which it has had in the field of Catholic 
Church music, the firm by no means has failed to avail 
itself of many attractive opportunities which have been 
presented, and today it is enjoying the distinction of having 
built up a remarkably good catalogue devoted to organ, 
school, choral and instrumental music. The list of song 
publications belongs to the very best, and the list of com, 
posers who have been closely identified with the house of 
|. Fischer & Bro. is quite interesting to look over. Among 
the most eminent of the composers is Deems Taylor, who 
in the last years-has occupied such an enviable place among 
American composers. His masterful symphonic suite, 
rhrough the Looking Glass, was very successfully per- 
formed in Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Minneapolis, New 
York, Cincinnati, and by other symphonic orchestras. Rarely 
has an American composer ever received a greater ovation. 
It is considered to be one of the most important composi- 
tions of the day and certainly one of the most important 
issued by the house of J. Fischer & Bro. Mr. Taylor has 
also contributed many choral works and exquisite art songs, 
which are big features of the Fischer Edition catalogue. 
Among the other eminent composers and authors inter- 
nationally known and contributing regularly to the J. Fischer 
& Bro. catalogue are Pietro A. Yon, Gaston M. Dethier, 
Ralph Kinder, Alexander Russell, Lily Strickland, Fay 
Foster, Gertrude Ross, Samuel Richards Gaines, Howard 
jarlow, H. J. Stewart, Franz C. Bornschein, Virginia 
Woods Mackall, Howard D. McKinney, James P. Dunn, 
G. Ferrata, Cecil Forsyth, J. Bertram Fox, A. Walter Kra- 
mer, Eastwood Lane, Alfred J. Silver, Arthur Hinton. To 
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the preceding list, however incomplete, ought yet be added 
the names of two deceased composers, Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert 
and Edward F. Johnston, both well known as composers of 
operettas written especially for amateur choirs and per- 
sorenee in nearly every community of any size in the United 
States, 

George Fischer, president of the J. Fischer & Bro. cor- 
poration is now (third term) president of the National 





© Underwood & Underwood 
CARL T. FISCHER 


© Underwood & Underwood 
GEORGE FISCHER 


Association of the Music Publishers of the United States. 
Carl T, Fischer, treasurer-secretary, is in sole charge of 
sales for the firm. 

Congratulations to the two successful brothers and to the 
publishing house which they have built up to such lofty 
heights. : 


North Shore Festival Announcement 


The Chicago-North Shore Festival Association has sent 
out an announcement of its sixteenth music festival, which 
will take place, as heretofore, at the gymnasium of the 
Northwestern University on May 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. 
Frederick Stock will be the orchestral conductor and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra will supply the accompani- 
ments besides-playing orchestral numbers. The guest con- 
ductors will be Dr. Georg Schumann, Ernest Schelling and 
Deems Taylor. Peter Lutkin will be the musical director 
arid Osbourne McConathy the associate conductor. The 
list of soloists in alphabetical order is as follows: Merle 
Alcock, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Richard Crooks, 
tenor; Florence Easton, soprano; Mary Fabian, soprano; 
Louis Graveure, baritone; Frieda Hempel, soprano; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Gladys Swarthout, mezzo so- 
prano; Ernstein Schumann- Heink, contralto; Henri Scott, 
bass; Tito Schipa, tenor; Monica Graham Stults, soprano, 
and Clarence W hitehill, baritone. The list of solo- artists and 
conductors is probably the best the Chicago-North Shore 
Festival Association has ever secured and the programs 
really point to the best series of concerts presented in the 
history of these festivals. 

A special feature of this year’s festival will be the ap- 
pearance of distinguished composers presenting their own 
works. This is brought about by the policy inaugurated 
{two years ago of offering a prize of $1,000 for a new 
‘orchestral composition a movement that has attracted 
nation-wide attention to these festivals. 

The first program, Monday evening, May 26, will be 
given to the presentation of the oratorio, Elijah, by Men- 
delssohn, sung by a chorus of one thousand singers, the 
A Capella Choir and with Monica Graham Stults, Merle 
Alcock, Richard Crooks and Louis Graveure as soloists. 
- The Chicago Symphony Orchestra with Lutkin conducting 
will assist. 

The second concert, on Tuesday evening, May 27, has 
been called the ‘ ‘Jenny Lind concert,” due to the fact that 
Frieda Hempel, the soloist of the night, will sing in cos- 
tume. ‘The popular soprano is billed to sing the aria from 
Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, Deh Vieni non tardar, the 
Shadow Song from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, and the waltz 
song, Il Baccio, by Arditi.. Deems Taylor, guest conductor, 
will direct his own suite, Through the Looking-Glass, and 
Frederick Stock will conduct the Brahms overture, Acade- 
mic Festival, Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan and Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, Les Preludes. 

The third concert will bring forth Tito Schipa, one of 
the favorites of last year, as soloist. He will sing The 
Dream from Massenet’s Manon, Una Furtiva Lagrima 
from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Armore and the Serenade from 
Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys. Georg Schumann will be the guest 
conductor, who will direct his own arrangement of Bach’s 
Choral Transcription, his Motet for A Capella Choir and 
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FLORA ADLER 


HARPIST 


Concerts —Recitals— Musicales 


New York Times (Feb. 16) 
Flora Adler showed her mastery and execution in a 
number of pieces especially suited to the instrument, 
securing effective gradations of tone coloring, and 
was warmly appl d by the di . 
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Praise and Thanks for double chorus. Lutkin will conduct 
the other choral numbers and Stock the symphonic selec- 
tions. 

On Thursday evening, May 29, the program will be given 
to the orchestral composition contest. Five works selected 
by the judges from the eighty-three submitted by com- 
petitors for the prize of $1,000 offered by. the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association will be played, from 
which the judges will choose the winning composition. The 
judges, as already announced, are Heol Cae ‘Deems 
Taylor and Ernest Schelling, with Dr chtmann 
as guest judge. The fourth concert, will br Hal forth two 
guest conductors, Dr. Schumann, who will d St his: isover- 


ture, Liebesfruhling and. his own Theme and Vartitions, ; 


which on this occasion will have its first performance any- 
where, the work being dedicated to the North Shore Fes- 


tival Association, and Ernest Schelling, who will. direct his’ 


well known composition, A Victory Ball. Ernestine Schu- 


mann-Heink will be the soloist and the winning composi- ’ 


tion in the prize competition will have its first performance. 
Stock will conduct the other. symphonic numbers. 


The fifth concert, Young Peoples’ Matinee, will bring, 


forth as soloists, Mary Fabian and Gladys Swarthout, who 
will be heard in scenes from Hansel and Gretel; The*sixth 


and last concert will be given entirely to Wagnerian ex-' 


cerpts from operase with an Amefican cast, made up of 
Florence Easton, Kathryn Meisle, Paul Althouse, Clarence 
Whitehill and Henri Scott. 


Fine Musicale at Morrill Studios 


Some especially fine singing was heard at thé recent musi- 
cale held at the New York studios of Lauta E. Morrill. 
The artist pupils appearing were Claire Lilliari Peteler, Sarah 
Edwards, Merle Hartwell, Inez Quick,*Florence Gauggle, 
Herbert Mason and Roy Rockefeller. A quartet’ éomposéd 


of Misses Quick and Gauggle and Messrs, Mason and» 
Rockefeller opened the program with Swing Along, by! 
Cook. Miss Peteler then sang artistically Tes Yeux, Mas- | 
senet; The Awakening, Spross, and other numbers. Miss. 


Gauggle displayed a rich contralto voice of beautiful quality 
in selections by Thomas and Easthope Martin. Miss Hart- 


well sang some coloratura songs in a fascinating and de-: 


lightful way. This young: artist is making rapid progress 
under the tutelage of Mme. Morrill and_is scheduled to 
sing in public again in the near future. Inez Quick gave 
pleasure in songs by Scott, Salter and Treharne. Sarah 
Edwards, a sterling artist, displayed fine musicianship in 
her renditions of O Thou That Tellest, from The Messiah, 
and Over the Steppe, Gretchaninoff. Following these. solo 
numbers, the quartet delighted the audience with Scott’s 
Old Uncle Moon. The program given at this musicale was 
unusually well done and was worthy of being presented in 
a larger hall. The majority of these artists have been heard 
many times in concert and opera, and their work is artistic, 
they are skilled technically and vocally, and they have inter- 
pretative ability. Helen Whitaker was an efficient accom- 
panist for the entire program. 

Mme. Morrill will teach every day from June 15 to 
August 15, excepting week-ends, when she takes rest and 
recreation. This summer session is for teachers, students 
and artists. 


Levitzki to Act as Judge at All-Kansas Festival 


In connection with his appearance at the all-Kansas State 
Festival at Emporia, Kans., on April 30, Mischa Levitzki, 
the pianist, has been invited to act as judges of the first 
three winners of the annual piano contest, which is a 
feature of the festival. In acknowledging Mr. Levitzki's 
acceptance, Frank A. Beach, Dean of the School of Music 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ College, wired to the Daniel 
Mayer office: “Two thousand young musicians are looking 
forward with great anticipation to ‘Levitzki's-eoming”-Upon 
his :return to the East, Mr, Levitzki will make -his- last 
appearance of the season at the Newark Festival on, May 6 


Springfield Festival Books Artists Through 
Daniel Mayer 


The Springfield Festival Association of Springfield, 
Mags., has decided to give a festival this year to*take place 
on April 25 and 26. The directors have hooked ed their “ 
cipal artistic attractions through the office of Daniel, M 
On the first evening, Carmen will be given-in concert on, 
with the Boston symphony, with Bour 
Errolle in the principai roles, The secon 
Artists’ Night, again with the boston Sy: 
lina’ Giannini and Ralph Errolle as solois' 


Charlotte _— in Buffalo, April 9 “ 


Charlotte Lund will give a  clat once sik, 
with illustrations, N. Val Peavey coll; at 
and. baritone, for the Twentieth Centt 
N. Y., April 9. Upon her last appearan 
Rumford Hall, New York, March 22, r 
ence which filled the hall to capacity; she @ 
gave Habanera and excerpts from Der’ te Pr 
de Lahore, 


















“Could Paderewski Have Pinal fe better P” 

In a review of the Philharmonic Or 601 at 
which Yolanda Mero played recently, H inck 
writes in the-New York Evening Post as fo fter 
the concerto a if said to me: ‘Could RD ndash y 


ave 
played it better? really don’t see how he could.” a 
sidering Mr. Finck’s enthusiastic admiration for’ the i 
Pole, this is high praise indeed. 
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Bachaus Still Busy = 
William Bachaus was heard in-a recital in Cambridge, 


O., on April 2, and will appear in Barberton, O., April 
tt Louisville, Ky., on April 9, and Muncie, Ind. S cei 











Mary Mellish to Sing at Forest. Hills 


Mary Mellish will give “ \ 
on April 11. give a concert at Forest Hills; L. T., 


popular soprano’s appearance as soloist with 
Banks Glee Club in New York. we Ree 
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This appearance will come diréctly after the’ 
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National Opera Club Opera Evening 


The large ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was 
crowded March 27, with boxes filled, by regular members of 
the National Opera Club, their guests, and the special guests, 
that is, members of the Women’s Press Club, of which Mme. 
von Klenner was so long chairman of music, and later 
president. “We make audiences,” said President von Klen- 
ner, and the attendance certainly proved it. She was seated 
on the platform, with all vice-presidents, and the audience 





KATHARINE VON KLENNER 


listered to her talk with the interest always manifested in 
all she says. She emphasized that this was a regular meet- 
ing of the club, at which men members always turned out 
in large numbers; told of the coming performances of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in her native city, Rochester, 
where so much that is vital in music is now done, also 
naming Cellist Gruppe (who played) as coming from that 
city; told of her impending lecture-tour, in propaganda 
for opera in English, to the up-state cities of Rochester, 
Dansville, Hornell, Corning, Jamestown, Meadville and 
Titusville ; referred to the coming meeting of April 10, 
when she will speak on the subject nearest her heart, 
Grand Opera in English; said that the officers of the Na- 
tional Opera Club planned a dinner in her honor for May 11, 
marking the tenth anniversary of the club; and referred 
to the April 28 performance by members of the National 
Opera Choral, under Carl Fique’s direction, of his operetta, 
Castles in the Air. All this interested the large audience 
exceedingly, for Mme. von Klenner has a way all her own. 

Psalmody, from Mefistofele (Boito) was finely sung by 
the Choral under Mr. Fiqué, the chorus even exceeding 
this performance in the climacteric Greeting to Hans Sachs 
and finale (Meistersinger). Else Stralia sang the dramatic 
Ernani Involami with fine effect, and was loudly acclaimed ; 
the next day she telephoned a friend that it constituted her 
finest New York appearance. She later sang songs by two 
American composers, Hageman and Curran, with increasing 
effect. Cellist Paulo Gruppe played four varied numbers, 
adding an encore, with nobility of tone, and was loudly 
applauded. The operalog, The Love of Three Kings, was 
gven by Havrah Hubbard, with Homer Simmons at the 
piano, Katherine Noack-Fiqué and Anna M. Backhaus 
ably officiating for the two soloists. 

Dancing followed, and the whole affair was pronounced 
one of the biggest and best ever given by the National 
Opera Club; for this result chief credit is due Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Gutman and Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Loth, 
chairmen of the affair. Others concerned were the re- 
ception committee: Mrs. Joseph Gutman, Eva Phipps, Mrs. 
George Schmiedel, Mrs. William Deering. Mrs. J. F. Hinck- 
ley, Mrs. C. R. Perkins, Countess Sedohr Argilagos, Mrs. 
Augustus Kiesele, Mrs. Milton A. Adams, Mrs. M. L. Robe- 
son, Mrs. Sidney L. Geist, Mrs. J. Willis Smith, Emma 
Maak, and the floor committee: chairman Frank Holland, 
J. F. Hinckley, Joseph Gutman, Claude Angel, Nathan, 
Loth, Thomas Nixon, Francis Wright Nixon and Milton 
A. Adams. 


* Chickering Hall, New York 

Chickering Hall, New York, at Fifty-seventh Street, is 
nearing completion. This building now is one of the show 
places of the city, and when completed will prove to be some- 
thing that will attract as much attention as did the former 
Chickering Hall in lower Fifth Avenue many years ago. 

The new Chickering Hall will contain many musical 
studios. There is a demand for such a building in that 
neighborhood, and while the greater part of the building 
will be occupied by the Chickering business and the displays 
of Ampicos and Chickering pianos, there will be a series 
of studios that will be of great advantage to musicians. 
There will be many advantages and innovations presented 
for the utilizing of these studios and modern methods will 
prevail which will make life worth while in such environ- 
ment. A circular sent out with descriptions of these studios 
has this to say about the new building: 

“In the heart of the new shopping district, at 27 and 29 
West 57th Street, there has just been completed a twelve 
story building to be known as Chickering Hall. It has been 
erected to be the New York home of the Chickering, and to 
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mark the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
House of Chickering & Sons by Jonas Chickering in Boston 
a century ago—in 1823. 

“In addition to the show rooms for the Chickering and 
the New York executive offices of Chickering & Sons, 
three floors will be arranged as music studios. In these 
studios special and unusual features are offered. 

“It is these unusual features, the remarkable convenience 
and high class location of the building in West 57th Street 
near Fifth Avenue, the unusual size of the rooms, the at- 
tractive outlook from their numerous windows and uniformly 
high quality of the building in which they are located, that 
present an unusually attractive proposition to the limited 
number of musicians who can be accommodated in the 
building. Only three floors will be devoted to the studios,” 


Letz Pupil at Aeolian Hall 


Musical talent among children is becoming more and 
more evident. One of the latest to arouse interest is Samuel 
Kramer, an eleven and a half year old pupil of Hans Letz, 
founder of the well known Letz Quartet. Samuel is a very 
sturdy looking boy, and apparently playing the fiddle is iy 
arduous task for him. On Saturday evening, March 2 
he appeared at a concert given in Aeolian Hall, He was 
heard in the Handel sonata in A major, the allegro mod- 
erato and adagio from the Bruch concerto in G minor, and 
the Ries Perpetuum Mobile, accompanied by David Sapiro. 
He is well equipped technically, plays with great assurance, 
and shows exceptional musicianship for a boy of his age. 
In the Handel sonata there was fine contrast between the 
different movements, the lyric passages being played 
smoothly and with feeling and the allegro deciso with dash 
and precision. The beauties of the Bruch concerto were 
brought out effectively, and there was much applause for 
the young violinist following the Ries number. Of course 
he was encored. 


Meisle Engaged ios Reoeeiionn! National 
Conference 

The popular Chicago Opera contralto, Kathryn Meisle, 
has been engaged to sing at the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, which is to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 
8 and 9. There will be some three thousand music super- 
visors from all over the United States in attendance, and 
Miss Meisle was secured as an example of what American 
teaching and training, without any European experience, 
can do. 

After finishing her season with the Chicago Opera, Miss 
Meisle has been very busy giving concerts, among them a 
return engagement at Manchester, N. H., where she won 
marked success last year, also two concerts in Pittsburgh, 
recitals in Wheeling, W. Va., Meadville, Greensburg, New 
Wilmington, Pa., and other cities. 


Heifetz Dates 


Jascha Heifetz, after his last New York recital, Sunday 
afternoon, April 6, in Carnegie Hall, will appear in Prince- 
ton, N. J., April 7; in Harrisburg, Pa., April 9; in Brook- 
lyn, with the Brooklyn Institute, April 11, and as soloist 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, at the Sunday evening 
concert, April 13. 


Hanna Van Vollenhoven in Second Recital 

Hanna Van Vollenhoven, pianist-composer, will be heard 
in her second recital of the season, at Aeolian Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon, April 12. An interesting program includes 
the Schumann Papillons and one of Miss Van Vollenhoven’s 
own compositions, 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, April 3 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening 
Devora Nadworney, song recital, evening 
Denishawn Dancers, evening... .. Sea 


Friday, April 4 
Giannini and Levitzki, joint recital, evening Carnegie Hall 
La Forge-Bertiimen, noonday musicale Aeolian Hal! 
Angelo Menghetti, song recital, evening -Aeolian Hal! 
Denishawn Dancers, afternoon........ Manhattan Opera House 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Manhattan Opera House 


Saturday, April 5 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening 
Children’s Orchestral Concert, morning 
Sasha Culbertson, violin recital, afternoon 


Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


Sunday, ene 6 


Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon. . 
United German Singers, evening 
New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon 


Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


Zabelle Aram, song recital, evening..... Aeolian Hall 
Kibalchich’s Russian Symphony Choir, afternoon Town Hall 
Little Symphony Orchestra, evening Henry Miller's Theater 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Monday, April 7 


Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Children’s Concert, afternoon .- Aeolian Hall 
David Robinson, violin recital, evening -Acolian Hall 


Tuesday, April 8 


Banks Glee Club, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Eusebio Concialdi, song recital, evening. -Aecolian Hall 


Wednesday, April 9 


Oratorio Society of New York, evening Carnegie Hall 
Arthur Friedheim, piano recital, evening Acolian Hall 
Music School Settlement, afternoon...... Town Hall 





H. T. Burleigh Thirty Years in Choir 

The Vesper Service at St. George's Church on Sunday 
afternoon, March 30, took the form of a special musical 
service in recognition of Harry T. Burleigh’s completion of 
thirty years as baritone soloist of the choir. Mr. Burleigh 
is a well known composer of songs and arranger of negro 
spirituals, and all the music in the service was made up of 
spirituals, including Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen, 
Weepin’ Mary, Deep River, Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, 
My Lord, What a Mornin’, | Hope My Mother Will Be 
There and Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler. Two of 
Mr. Burleigh's Southland Sketches for violin were also 
included. 
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{This is Mr. Yasser’s second article on Chinese Music. 
The first was printed in the Musical Courier, issue of 
January 17 last—The Editor.] 


Cuinese Street Music, 

ESIDES the theoretical study of Chinese music, I 
used my two years’ stay in that country also for the 
recording of some of the native tunes which, as men- 

tioned in my preceding article, are of great interest in 
so far as their rhythmical structure is concerned. A Chinese 
city possesses for this purpose an in- 
exhaustible supply of material. From 
early dawn till very late at night a 
continuous music, singing and 
thunder of percussion instruments is 
heard from the open doors and win- 
dows of different theaters and shrines 
which are to be found in great num- 
bers all over the city. All this noise 
blends into a peculiar “counterpoint” 
with the music of wedding or fu- 
neral processions, with the mournful 
songs of beggars and characteristic 
“recitatives” of the coolies carrying 
enormous loads. Sometimes the noise 
is added to by the itinerant musicians 
or by sellers of musical instruments, 
who are demonstrating their goods on the streets, attract- 
ing through their playing crowds of boys, workmen and 





JOSEPH YASSER 


passersby. 
Dirricutties 1x Recorpinc Cuinese Tunes, 

Under such circumstances it is sometimes rather difficult 
to record a certain tune by ear, On the other hand it is 
not always wise to invite a Chinese musician to one’s home 
for this purpose. This is because a Chinaman often plays 
the very same melody quite differently when specially asked 
to play for some one. In such a case he interprets his 
music with an artificiality awkwardly disguised. This dif- 
ference in rendition finds its expression usually in playing 
with a monotonous fortissimo, thus bringing to a common 
level all fine distinctions of the melody itself, which is also 
prolonged to a point of exaggeration. Such practice is un- 
doubtedly followed for material purposes, which in this 
case not only do not answer the original intention but also 
often lead one astray. Therefore, in order to obtain a 
correct record, one should never invite a Chinese musician 
to play at home for a fee, nor should he be asked to repeat 
a melody accidently detected on the street. It is always 
better to wait till he repeats it of his own will, 

I am convinced that many tourists are recording native 
tunes incorrectly especially from the standpoint of rhythm, 
on account of their not being familiar with certain Chmese 
habits. This faulty rhythm has perhaps some bearing upon 
the fact that in all researches by foreigners the rhythm of 
Chinese music is confined to common time and as an ex- 
ception to triple time. For this reason a Chinese tune, 
sometimes very carefully recorded by the aid of a phono- 
graph, is usually mechanically divided into equal portions 
according to the rhythm (2/4, 4/4, or 3/4) which it ap- 
proaches, 

I think that if Chinese treatises on music (of which there 
are, by the way, nearly five hundred) officially recognize 
the above mentioned rhythms, they probably only prefer 
them to more complex divisions of time and, in any case, 
adopt them not for musical but for theoretical or rather 
symirclical reasons. However, life is seldom based upon 
theories, and the Chinese in their musical practice are un- 
doubtedly using (perhaps subconsciously) much more com- 
plicated rhythms, especially the combinations of dissimilar 
measures within a phrase, which began to appear in the 
European music a comparatively short time ago. 

It is not always possible to catch these rhythmical touches 
in the phonographic reproductions because to determine 
the time of a Chinese tune it is sometimes necessary not 
only to hear but also to see the player who very often 
helps one to guess the rhythm by the inveluntary move- 
ments of his body, head and hands, by the manner of 
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breathing when playing a wind-instrument or singing, and 
by bowing in playing a string-instrument. 
Two Dirrerent Recorps or THE SAME TUNE. 
In order to show how far the notations of the same tune 
recorded by different persons can differ, I shall cite the 
following example : 


Ex. 1 


(weenie et eee oe ee 
BATTS Sas ee ae 
teins re Se ee ae 








This melody, which was recorded about twenty years 
ago by A. C. Moule (a prominent investigator of Chinese 
musical instruments) consists of four measures in 4/4, one 
measure in 3/4, and nineteen measures in 2/4. 

Two years ago I had a chance to record the same melody 
slightly changed and considerably shortened, which (as in 
the preceding case) was played by a Chinaman who sells 
musical instruments. My record transposed to the same 
key as that of Mr. Moule, follows: 


Ex2 1 Sp BRRLE Deg ‘ae? * ° 





Its rhythmical structure can be figured thus: 


Prem er Serre re 3/4 + 3/4 

ee MOD. sodak xs vos datmentes 3/4 + 3/4 + 2/4 
NG I ae 3/4 + 3/4 + 2/4 + 3/4 
err et frre eee 3/4 + 3/4 + 2/4 + 3/4 
PG, MND. vas ads shape 6420 2/4 + 2/4 + 3/4 
CSEINEED 5k v-ewcsteea vases ‘ 3/4 + 3/4 


I did not then know of the existence of Mr. Moule’s 
record, which I came across much later. I must confess 
that the first moment I saw it I questioned the correctness 
of my own record, believing that perhaps all its rhythmical 
peculiarities noticed by myself ought to be expressed by 
phrasing while the time-signature ought to be left un- 
changed. However, the absence in the first example of 
almost any phrasing, and, on the other hand, the presence 
of only one triple time measure among a great number of 
common time measures, raises a question of the absolute 
correctness of the whole example. 

Regarding my own record it seems easy to distinguish 
in it, if not exactly a law, at least a general tendency of 
combining dissimilar measures within a compass of one 
phrase of which mention has already been made above. As 
to a certain asymmetry in the phrase construction of this 
melody, it can possibly be explained by the lack of suffi- 
cient musical culture of the performer who is hardly con- 
scious of his playing. 

An Otp Cuinese Score, 


Nevertheless I would not insist upon the approximate 
correctness of my record had I not accidentally found an 
official document which substantiates my supposition re- 
garding the nature of Chinese musical rhythm. This is a 
fragment of a hymn to Confucius from an old Chinese 
orchestral score (deciphered in 1901 by G. E. Moule) where 


TYPICAL CHINESE BAND. 
Note the prevalence of percussion instruments. 
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the accompaniment of the lutes very much approaches in 
its rhythmical structure my own record. The distinction 
between them is that in this fragment are combined (in a 
strict order) dissimilar groups of notes within a measure 
of 8/8 instead of dissimilar but simple measures (2/4 or 
3/4) within a phrase. I am citing this fragment in an 
abbreviated form: 


Ex.3 





Obviously there are three groups of notes in each measure 
of this example, the first and the last group consisting of 
three eights each, and the middle group of two eights. As 
the first note of the first group begins each time with an 
up-beat (except the initial measure where this is under- 
stood), it would be more correct to note this example in a 
following manner: 


by 





Simplified this can be expressed as 


Ex4@ 


or 3/8+2/8+3/8[=8/8], the groups consisting of three 
notes each but by no means understood as triplets. 


MEDTNER’S RHYTHM. 
_It is noteworthy that this unusual rhythmical construc- 
tion is favored by Nicolas Medtner, one of the greatest 
contemporary Russian composers, although his music is 
further from the Chinese than any other music. 

Medtner is very little known in America and for many 
people it will probably appear unexpected that in Russia 
along with the most extreme “modernists” there exists a 
genial composer considered as “neo-classic” in music. How- 
ever, if he is named so, then it is not because he blindly 
bows before the classical traditions but because he combines 
and transforms in a marvellous manner the polyphonic art 
of Bach, the architectonic of Beethoven, Schumann’s pathos, 
the simplicity and nobility of Brahms, and at the same time 
is able to retain his own individuality. Besides the above- 
mentioned qualities his compositions also attract attention 
by their exclusive rhythmical inventivness which, however, 
do not predominate over the musical content but organically 
results from the latter. 

Rhythmical constructions similar to that abstracted from 
the Chinese score are met with many times in the compo- 
sitions of Medtner, although he more often uses a slightly 
different order of grouping within a measure, namely 3/8 
+3/8+2/8[=8/8] instead of 3/8+2/8+3/8[=8/8] repre- 
sented in the Chinese score, i.e., rather approaches the order 
of measures shown in the above given melody (Ex. 2). 
However, in both cases, when two or more bars are played, 
there is preserved the alternation of two side-by-side 
mene groups of three notes with one group of two 
notes : 


Ee ache 
0 ET Rn ae gi 3/8 + 3/8 + 2/8 | 3/8 + 3/8 + 2/8 ete. 


3/8 + 2/8 + 3/8 | 3/8 + 2/8 + 3/8 ete. 


The most typical of Medtner’s compositions written 
throughout in this rhythm is the famous Fairy Tale (Op. 
8, No. 2), of which I am citing a few bars following right 
after a short introduction: 


Chinese score...... 





More CHINESE TuNEs, 

Thanks to this enlarged viewpoint of the nature of 
Chinese rhythm I was able to record many tunes which in 
the beginning of my stay in China I unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to squeeze into the equal measures of common and 
triple time. Such is, for instance, a short melody sung by 
the longshoremen which I wrongly recorded heretofore in 
4/4, changing it afterwards to the following: 


4.. 


Ex6 4 . 2 


gute “oes 





Sitenieaea 


The following tune was performed on a stringed-instru- 


ment by a blind Chinese musician. Besides its original 
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rhythmical structure this tune is also interesting in that it 
is not based on the pentatonic scale: 
ee ae ae 5. 


LZ oan i 








‘aaaieall 
me | 




















Of such types of Chinese melodies I have heard quite a 
few. I suppose they are brought into Shanghai from those 
Chinese provinces where, as it is known, both semitones 
absent in the Chinese scale (as compared to the European) 
are sometimes applied in folk songs. Here is one more of 
such “non-pentatonic” airs (sung by a Chinese beggar), 
the time of which I but attempt to approximate: 


Ex. 8 (slow) as ia 








Among other tunes distinctive because of their rhythmical 
structure, one recorded in a small Chinese shrine (played 
on a wind-instrument) deserves especial attention ; 








This melody is one of the most popular. I had a chance 
to hear it many times in different variations and in quite 
incompatible places. So one of its variations I recorded in 
a Chinese theater, From this I conclude that the Chinese 
are rather indifferent as to what, where and under which 
circumstances to play. This possibly can be explained by 
the extreme limitations of the “repertory” of the Chinese 
musicians who, on account of the conditions of their pro- 
fession, have to play everywhere and for many hours con- 
tinuously. 

Ruytum vs, Evi Spirits. 

In conclusion I wish to give as an example a tune which 
I heard during a quaint rite, consisting (as was explained 
by a Chinaman who stood near to me) in driving away the 
evil spirits from a house, This is a solo on a reed wind- 
instrument, played between two thundering “tutti” of a 
Chinese orchestra consisting mostly of percussion instru- 
ments. It is very interesting on account of its rhythmical 
intricacy: 








It is noteworthy that in all Chinese rites of this kind, 
ie., the purpose of which is fighting evil spirits, one can 
always notice some rhythmical disorderliness not only in 
the solo episodes but especially in the orchestral tutti where 
each musician, instead of blending in general ensemble, 
strives to play out of time with the other instruments. The 
reason for this is that, according to Chinese superstition, 
evil spirits are able to move only in a straight direction 
and with even tread. That is why, for instance, the en- 
trances in Chinese houses are never built on a_ straight 
line but always with a few turnings. There are in China 
also some small bridges which, for the same reason, are 
constructed zigzagged. All this, as the Chinese believe, 
creates obstacles for the evil spirits who cannot travel on 
a crooked path, 

Returning to music, it has, according to the Chinese, a 
power of driving away the evil spirits, mainly by the aid 
of the percussion instruments, but only if the noise is led 
through very disorderly from the rhythmical viewpoint. 
In even rhythms, the evil spirit is able to enter between 
the sounds so that the beats of the percussion instruments 
wouldn’t hurt him. Therefore a problem of the Chinese 
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“RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH MAKE BETTER 
PROGRAMS,” SAYS FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Francis Macmillen tells a story which illustrates in a 
striking fashion the change which the last few years have 
wrought in the musical outiook of the small American town. 

“Recently,” says the popular violinist, “a friend of mine, 
a singer who has only sung in America during the last three 
years, filled an engagement in a little mid-western town. 
The date was a ‘filler-in’ which he accepted at less than his 
regular fee because it came just between two important 
engagements at a time when he would otherwise have been 
unoccupied. As I say, he knew very little about the smaller 
American towns, and as he was anxious to make his audience 
enjoy the program, he gave a program consisting almost 
entirely of rather pretty, mediocre music—not bad music, 
just unimportant music more sweet than significant. The 
concert went over very well, the audience listened atten- 
tively and clapped at the right times, but somehow he felt 
that something was wrong. A few days later he discovered 
the reason in a letter written to his managers from the 
president of the club, under whose auspices he had appeared. 


The letter stated that they were pleased with his singing but 
very much regretted that he had not given them a higher 
class program, 

“This 1s not exactly a typical instance because I find that 
most musicians have learned that the best is most appre- 
ciated even in the smallest town in our country. 

“Up to date,” Mr, Macmillen continued, “all professional 
musicians have two very good friends to thank for this 
improving of taste—the phonograph and the reproducing 
piano. The good they have done is endless. By making 
people familiar with the best, they have made them love it, 
What radio will do no one can say as yet, but it is not too 
much to look forward to great things. There has been a 
great deal said about the possibility of its ruining the financial 
end of the recital field. Personally, | can see no greater 
danger from it than from the phonograph, and that has been 
a great help rather than a hindrance. Moreover a country 
that loves music will pay its musicians; one way or another 
it will, Of that I am certain.” Dd. 





musicians is to outwit the evil spirits first by luring them 
by the even beats of the gong, and then, suddenly changing 
the rhythm, overthrow them by a whirl of unexpected 
blows of all other instruments. 

I was never able to catch any definite “rhythmical rules” 
in such ceremonies, which, however, may exist. It is said 
that there was published in 860 A. D. (i.e., during the Jang 
dynasty) a treatise containing no less than 129 “percussion 
symphonies.” 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN MOSCOW 


Moscow, January 30.—Music and art are reviving in 
Moscow. Our opera houses never stop in their work. The 
concert rooms are not so busy, as several of our illustrious 
pianists and artists are now abroad, giving delight to audi- 
ences of other nations. To our great regret, the symphony 
concerts of the Russian Musical Society and those of the 
Philharmonic were stopped by war conditions and by the 
events of the revolution. When they were revived we had 
Oscar Fried, who gave a cycle of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
always a welcome attraction to our audiences. Bruno 
Walter, from Germany, also conducted very successfully 
a long series of programs of symphony concerts. 

CoNDUCTORLESS ORCHESTRA 

We have to mention a new enterprise which proved itself 
very valuable—orchestra performances without any con- 
ductor. At the head of it stands Zeitlin, violinist, pupil of 
Leopold Auer, as concertmaster. The music goes quite 
well; phrasing and rhythm are excellent as a rule. Last 
summer this band without a conductor gave performances 
at a park in the vinicity of the Exhibition of Russian Agri- 
culture with great success. At present they continue to 
give symphony concerts at different concert halls. 

Tuirty Piano REcITALs 

The want of new things in the realm of piano recitals has 
been satisfied by the arrival of Egon Petri, pianist, from 
Germany. He enlivened our musical season bv giving thirty 
piano recitals in the short space of six weeks, This artist, 
of great power and sparkling brilliance, attracted large 
audiences. There was not room for all who wished to hear 
him. ELLEN von TIDEBOHL 


Willem Van Giesen Sails for Europe 


Willem Van Giesen, New York vocal teacher, sailed on 
the steamship President Harding, March 1, for Germany, 
accompanied by his pupil, Fred Drissen, where the latter will 
fill important engagements in the next few months. He is en- 
gaged as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin 
for Beethoven’s ninth symphony, under the direction of 
Fiirtwangler. This is his second appearance in this part with 
the same organization, having sung it last season, also in 
Berlin, with great success. He will also sing in May at the 
Salzburg Festival, and has appearances booked for concerts 
in many of the principal cities of Germany. 

Mr. Van Giesen opens his studios in Florence, Italy, on 
May 5. A number of his pupils have booked passage on the 
steamship Conte Verde, sailing April 28, to join him in 
Italy. In the fall several of these young artists will make 
their debuts in European capitals before returning to New 


York. 
Novello-Davies Choir Rehearsing 


With its membership of sixty picked voices completed, 
the Novello-Davies Artists’ Choir is rehearsing a program 
drawn from the works of Brahms, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, de Rille, Adam, Elgar, Bemberg, Hatton, Ivor 
Novello, Joachim Raff and Haydn Wood, with American 
composers represented by Dudley Buck, Geoffrey O’Hara, 
A. Walter Kramer and Deems Taylor. The preliminary 
concert will be held at the Town Hall on Sunday evening, 
April 27 with an internationally famed star as_ soloist. 
Mme. Novello-Davies will conduct. 

Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins, president and founder of the 
School of Applied Design for Women, has placed the audi- 
torium of the school at 30th Street and Lexington Avenue, 
at the disposal of the choir for future rehearsals. 


Recital at Cincinnati Conservatory 

On the evening of March 21 an exceptionally interesting 
recital was given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
by Helene Patchell, pupil of Joseph Elliott, the clarinetist 
of the symphony orchestra. 7 

Miss Patchell was charming in the presentation of her 
program and offered new proof of the beauty of the 
clarinet as a solo instrument in recital. Her program in- 


cluded the Saint-Saéns sonata; adagio from concerto No. 
1, op. 26, by Spohr; Valse Triste by Gliere, Tarantella by 
Baermann, and closing with von Weber's concertino, op. 26. 

Grace Woodruff assisted at the piano with excellent 
artistry and musicianship, and provided a splendid back- 
ground for the soloist. A very enthusiastic audience re- 
ceived the program with much appreciation, 


Cornish School Has Spring Festival 


Beginning today, April 3, the Cornish School is holding 
a dramatic and musical festival, which will extend to April 
26. It is a four weeks’ season of drama, music and dance 
in aid of the scholarship fund upon which thirty pupils are 
dependent. The repertory of the festival will include Dance 
Divertissement (Marta Courtney), The Willow Plate (a 
Tony Sarg shadowgraph play), Music Cycle (arranged by 
Jacques Jou-Jerville) and The Man of Destiny (Bernard 
Shaw). The music cycle will include Liza Lehmann’s 
Persian cycle, sung by double quartet in costume, with a 
scenic arrangement; Magic Hours, Homer N, Bartlett's 
operetta; and the Czech Folk Festival. The Man of Destiny, 
also Hop o’ My Thumb and The Queen, God Bless Her, will 
be the first production to be made of same by Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton James, formerly of the Lenox Hili Theater, New 


York, 





Hagar “Charming and Delightful” 

“Charming and delightful Emily Stokes Hagar,” said the 
critic of the Allentown Chronicle and News, “brought to 
Allentown a full realization of all favorable criticisms gone 
before. Here was a most winsome contribution to a grace- 
ful program in its entirety. Eloquent, if one may apply the 
term to music, might aptly suggest her interpretations and 
presentation of them. Truly her charming personality ac- 
centuated every bit of her artistry defined in her numbers.” 
The foregoing refers to the soprano’s recent appearance in 
concert in Allentown, Pa. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music Concert 


A concert was given by advanced pupils of the Phila- 


delphia Conservatory of Music in the New Century Draw 
ing Rooms on the evening of March 21, Those taking part 
in the program were Dorothy Miller, Marion Neville, 
Betty Hickey, Nathan Cohen, Pauline Van den Beemt, 


Helen Grinspan, Rose Ratcliffe, Julia Shanaman, Wilem 
Ezerman, Gertrude Brenner, Wolfgang Richter, Mildred 


Whitehill, Sophie Gevov, Noble Hirst, Eugenie Miller, 
Mildred Gerhab, Josephine Levine, Margaret Collins, Ben 
jamin Walder and Paul Bookmyer. The program was 
made up of vocal, piano, violin and cello selections. 


Laurie Merrill for Board of Education Recitals 

Laurie Merrill has been engaged to give her costume 
recitals for the Board of Education of Greater New York 
Three of these dates are as follows: The Hawthorne School 
(400 boys), April 9, American and English songs in costume ; 
Public School 46, April 16, program of all Spanish songs, 
sung in that language; Aldermanac Chamber, April 19, 
songs in English costume. The Twenty-third street Y. M. 
C. A., April 25, will be the scene of her song recital in the 
costumes of Spain, France, and in a Chic Parisian model 
modern gown. 


Mme. INGA JULIEVNA 


Norwegian Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
ASSISTED BY LETITIA RADCLIFFE AT PIANO 
Now Booking for Next Season 


Philadelphia Bulletin: “Mme. Julievna’s voice is capable of 
much expression, and possesses an unusual lyric quality. The 
Grieg Numbers were impregnated with true Norse feeling, 
and were highly exciting.” 
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CHICAGO HEARS MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS; 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYS NEW WORKS 


Heifetz, Concialdi and Jordan, 


Soroni, Emilie Henning, Kortschak and Moore, Leonard Shure, Edith Mason and Lee 


Pattison and Florence Trumbull Heard—Symphony Orchestra Offers New Compositions by Dohnanyi and 
Edward Collins—Conservatory and School News—Studio Activities 


Chicago, March 29.—Jascha Heifetz, the young wizard of 
the bow, entertained a big throng at the Auditorium on Sun 
day afternoon, March 23, and throughout his program gave 
f his very best. Encores were so numerous that the pro- 
gram was not concluded until after six o'clock. The opinion 
of this writer is best expressed through the fact that he 
applauded as vehemently as anyone and in at least one 
instance compelled the virtuoso to repeat one of his printed 
selections. Heifetz’ return here after two years was an 
epoch in our musical life 

CONCIALDI-JORDAN JotnT RECITAL 

lwo local artists, members of the Knupfer Studios, were 
heard in joint recital at the Playhouse, also on Sunday 
afternoon, Christian Jordan gave Rhene-Baton'’s Au Par- 
don de Rumengol, a number that did not impress very 
favorably, but which was played with excellent technic and 
a tone of good quality, and revealed the newcomer a happy 
addition to the musical fraternity, Eusebio Concialdi, bari- 


tone, was heard in his second group, including Debussy’s 
Romance, Brahms’ Wie Melodien and Respighi’s Invito Alla 
Danza. Almost unbelievable indeed is the progress this 
young baritone has made since last heard, His interpreta- 
tion was excellent and the voice, always of great carrying 


power, has been trained to express with beautiful tonal 
coloring the thoughts of its possessor, and to those qualities 
must be added clear enunciation of the French, German 
and Italian. He was much feted and after the group above 
referred to he was compelled to add an encore, singing the 
baritone aria from Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame 


CorONt AT THE STUDEBAKER 


Leonida Coroni, baritone, displayed to a large multitude 
at the Studebaker on the same afternoon his ability as an 
operatic star. Here is a baritone who will do well to con- 
centrate his efforts towards the lyric stage, though he might 
achieve success on the concert platform when he will have 
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remedied some of his faults that. are disconcerting today 
and which are due chiefly to an awkward personality. In 
operatic excerpts, the young baritone shone at his best. 
The voice is of pleasurable quality, well placed and used 
with marked ability and understanding. It is an organ of 
wide compass and even in all registers. The baritone was 
enthusiastically applauded by the audience, and part of 
his success was due to the excellent accompaniments fur- 
nished by Leon Benditzky, one of Chicago’s foremost pianist- 
accompanists. On the same program appeared Franz 
Polesny, violinist. 
Emitie HENNING 

At Lyon & Healy Hall, under the management of Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson, Emilie Henning made a successful 
debut here on the same afternoon, She is the possessor of 
an uncommon contralto voice, of velvety quality and of un- 
usual range. She should color her tones more as her sing- 
ing was somewhat monotonous, though this might have 
been intentional in order to express her views of Handel’s 
Rinaldo and Pergolesi’s Se tu m’ami, on which this review 
is based. She was assisted by Hubert Carlin, an accom- 
panist with whom this office is not acquainted, but who 
should have much success if he plays everything as well as 
he did the two numbers already referred to. 


STATISTICS 

According to the Daily News Almanac, a year-book for 
1924, there were in Chicago in 1920 3,415 male musicians 
and teachers of music as compared to 3,442 in 1910, or a 
decrease of twenty-seven. From the same source of infor- 
mation one learns that there were, in 1910, 3,241 women 
gainfully occupied as musicians and teachers of music, while 
in 1920 only 3,058 women were likewise engaged, or a de- 
crease of 183 women, In the State of Illinois in 1920 there 
were 4,736 men engaged as musicians or teaching music, 
while in 1910 there were 4,704, The same almanac states 
that in 1910 there were 7,023 women employed as musicians 
in the State of Illinois, while in 1920 there were only 5,965. 


KortscHAK AND Moore In Joint Recirat 

The Musician’s Club of Women presented, at its 160th 
program, Francis Moore and Hugo Kortschak in a joint 
recital at the Blackstone Theater on March 24. The back- 
bone of the program was the opening number, the Beethoven 
sonata No, 4, which was played exceptionally well by the 
two musicians. Both are artists in the best sense of the 
word and they specialize in ensemble playing, though in solo 
numbers each shone particularly well. Kortschak, who 
made his home here for several years, is well remembered 
and counts many friends and admirers in this city. With 
Mr. Moore he also played the Fauré sonata in A major, 
and, for his solo numbers, the Nardini Larghetto, the Minuet 
by Porpora-Kreisler and Leclair’s Sarabin et Tambourin. 
Mr. Moore’s solos were Gluck’s Melody and the Waltz 
from Delibes’ ballet, Naila, arranged by Dohnanyi. He, 
too, was much feted by the semi-professional audience that 
patronizes these concerts, 

Leonarp Suure’s REcITAL 

Karl Reckzeh presented his star artist-pupil, Leonard 
Shure, in recital on March 24, at Kimball Hall, one of the 
several successful recitals given by this young artist and 
unquestionably the best in display of equipment. The pro- 
gram offered some of the most exacting compositions of 
Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, Debussy 
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and Chopin—mighty ambitious for a lad of twelve. Each 
and every number was played with surprising abandon and 
freedom of spirit in a manner to leave little to be desired 
from an adult. Leonard Shure has made remarkable ad- 
vancement since first heard and seems to be headed for the 
virtuoso class if he keeps his present gait. His technic 
has broadened, as well as his tone, and his key manipula- 
tion is much more facile. Aside from this his mental facul- 
ties have been awakened, helping his interpretive ability 
and deportment, which is now a marked feature of his 
every appearance. A capacity audience was profuse in its 
recognition of his merits. 

The Liszt concerto with Mr. Reckzeh at the second piano 
ended a thoroughly satisfying afternoon. 

Epiru Mason ANp Pattison At OrcHestrA HALL 


In order to buy the portrait of George Washington, painted 
by Gilbert Stuart, a subscription has been opened by two daily 
papers here, and in order to help along, a concert was given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Edith Mason 
and Lee Pattison as soloists. The affair took place at Or- 
chestra Hall on Tuesday evening, March 25. No tickets 
were sent this office, so no review is published. The man- 
agement was wise in not sending tickets to the musical 
papers, as the sale of the two tickets meant money to the 

cause for which the concert was given. This was a local 
affair after all and a picture which costs $75,000 is not 
easily bought, even when bearing the signature of Gilbert 
Stuart and the likeness of the first President of the United 
States. ; 

GarbvEN TO SING New Ro ves 

During the summer months Mary Garden will learn the 
role of Charlotte in Massenet's Werther, which has not been 
produced here in several years. The reason the opera has 
not been given in the last few seasons is that it drew less 
than any other opera, even when the title role was sung by 
Lucien Muratore. The name part will be taken next season 
by that excellent tenor, Fernand Ansseau, who has just sent 
a post card to this office from Brussells, where he and his 
wife are sojourning. 

Rimini Apps to His Frencu Repertory 

Giacomo Rimini, who made a hit as Marc Antoine in 
Massenet’s Cleopatre, singing in French for the first time 
in his American career, made such a hit with the public, the 
management and especially with Mary Garden, that he has 
agreed to sing the Toreador in Carmen and the baritone 
role in Bizet’s Pecheurs de Perles. To his extensive Italian 
repertory Rimini will add many new roles in English and 
French. 

Marsuate Fietp Cuorar Society’s ANNUAL CONCERT 

The Marshall Field and Company Choral Society, prob- 
ably the best chorus in Chicago recruited from the employees 
of a mercantile concern, will be heard in its annual concert 
at Orchestra Hall, Wednesday evening, April 23. This 
splendid singing body will present Max Bruch’s The Lay of 
the Bell, under the leadership of Thomas A. Pape, with the 
assistance of members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and Anna Burmeister, soprano; Mina Hager, contralto; 
Richard Crooks, tenor; and Howard E. Preston, baritone, 
as soloists. 

CotuMBIA ScHoot Concert 

The Columbia School of Music, which is celebrating its 
twenty-third year of useful and artistic existence, gave the 
first of a series of programs at Orchestra Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 26. The soloists, all students of the 
school, were prepared for their appearances by their respec- 
tive teachers and were well supported by the Columbia 
School Symphony Orchestra, directed by Ludwig Becker, 
an excellent conductor, who again gave entire satisfaction, 
directing this young orchestra of boys and girls in a manner 
entirely to his credit, to that of the orchestra and of the 
school. The program was opened with the Weber overture 
to Oberon, played by the School Symphony Orchestra. 
Then, David Polikoff, a violin pupil of Mr. Becker, played 
Bruch’s Scotch fantasie. Marion Carlisle, who hails from 
the George Nelson Holt studio, sang the Boheme aria, Mi 
Chiamano Mimi. She was followed on the platform by 
Ruth Birenbaum, who, though heard some four years ago, is 
now only in her eighteenth year. This sh oape and talented 
pupil of Clare Osborn Reed, director of the school, may be 
regarded as a full-fledged professional and as such it may be 
said that she is one of the most satisfactory among the 
young pianists heard here this season, A serious student, 
she must have practiced assiduously as noticed in the progress 
made since last heard. Then, to a splendid technic must be 
added fine musicianship, which was revealed in her playing. 
Miss Biernbaum is a poetic pianist and under her fleet and 
sure fingers the MacDowell concerto No. 2 had a beautiful 
interpretation. Her success with the audience was instan- 
taneous. The orchestra then played Tschaikowsky’s Ser- 
enade. Charles Skopp, a big talent and a serious student 
from the class of Mr. Becker, played the very difficult 
Paganini-Wilhelmj D major concerto with much gusto, as- 
surance and understanding. His mechanism is complete, and 
the tone he draws from his violin is voluminous. His bow- 
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ing reminded one of Bronislaw Huberman—a high tribute 
to pay such a young student. He, too, took the house by 
storm and was recalled many times to the stage. Lola 
Scofield, dramatic soprano, from the class of Louise St. 
John Westervelt, sang the aria, Pleurez, pleurez Mes Yeux 
from Massenet’s Le Cid. Margaret Farr, who has appeared 
recently as soloist with the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra 
at Davenport (la.) and Rock Island (Ill.), and who last 
year was the successful candidate in the contest held by the 
Society of American Musicians, which carried with it an 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock, was heard in the Grieg Concerto in A 
minor. It was only a few days ago that Miss Farr was 
heard with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as substitute 
at the eleventh hour for Howard Feiges, and at the time 
she strengthened the good opinion often formulated in these 
columns as to her merits, revealing at the time an unsuspect- 
ed facility for reading at sight. Miss Farr, who comes 
from the studio of Walter Spry, has been superbly trained. 
She is no longer considered a pupil, but an artist, and in the 
Grieg concerto all the qualities noticed at her previous 
appearances were again apparent, and the concluding num- 
ber on the program was so well played as to send the 
audience home in a most happy frame of mind. 
FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN’s StuDIO RECITAL 

Frederik Frederiksen, the well known violinist and in- 
structor, presented several of his advanced students in recital 
in his Fine Arts Building studio on Saturday evening, March 
29. The program was as follows: Lawrence Russell played 
Beethoven’s Romance in F major; Albert Karno, the Wie- 
niawski Scherzo Tarantelle; Clayton Mamrowski, Hubay’s 
Hejre Kati; Edwin Schutze played Wieniawski’s concerto 
in D minor, op. 2; Myrtle Barr gave the first movement of 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, and Sam Porges played 
the Saint-Saéns’ rondo capriccioso. 

Stars Hear Mme. ArimMonpi’s STUDENT 

Just before leaving for Italy, where, as already announced, 
she is to create the dramatic soprano role in Boito’s Nerone, 
Rosa Raisa, together with Edith Mason (Mrs. Giorgio 
Polacco), called at the studio of Aurelia Arimondi in the 
Fine Arts Building, to hear Lucille Gowez, one of her ad- 
vanced students, and both artists were most enthusiastic 
afterwards and addressed words of admiration to Mme. 
Arimondi for her splendid work and also congratulated 
the young student on her beautiful voice and talent. Two 
days later, Miss Gowez was the soloist at a banquet given 
in honor of Judge Lupe at the Morrisson Hotel. On this 
occasion she sang several songs and arias and met with much 
success, 

FLorENCE TRUMBULL PLAys 

Florence Trumbull, the pianist, was heard on March 28, 
at the Arche Club. Miss Trumbull has been in great de- 
mand this season, appearing in concerts, recitals and private 
functions, 

A Goon Story 

The following conversation took place in the vestibule 
of one of Chicago’s foremost concert halls. A young lady 
who came a few minutes late, tried to enter the hall after 
the concert had begun, and was stopped by the usher. “You 
cannot get in until this number is over,” said the usher 
“How do you know when this number will be over?” an- 
swered the young lady. “ ‘When the audience begins to laugh 
the number will be over,” said the usher. 

TueoporE BerGeEy AN ATHLETE 

Theodore S. Bergey, the distinguished vocal teacher, 
whose pupils have made names for themselves not only in 
this country, but also abroad, has also achieved big things 
in other directions. An all- around sportsman, Bergey be- 
longs to several of Chicago’s leading clubs. At the Illinois 
Athletic Club he recently won a gold medal for swimming. 
As a golfer he has played in tournaments representing the 
Illinois Athletic and the Lake Shore Athletic Clubs. Mr. 
Bergey also belongs to the Chicago Yacht Club and in the 
summer months there is not a yacht race in which his boat 
is not entered. Mr. Bergey also belongs to the exclusive 
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Midland Club of Chicago, which has for members princi- 
pally the big bankers of the city. 
JEANNETTE Durno Stupio Recitar 

Pupils of Jeannette Durno presented the following inter- 
esting program at the Durno studio on March 23: Con- 
certo, D minor, Rubinstein, Dorothy Dienstfrei; The Valley 
of the Bells, Ravel, and Fire Dance, De Falla, Isabel Ebert ; 
etude, Liszt, and intermezzo, Leschetizky, Franklin Schneid- 
er; invention, Bach, the Minuet, Zanella, and American 
impromptu, Carpenter, Louise Hoffman; Minuet a I'antico, 
Seeboeck, the staccato etude, Rubinstein, May Night, Palm- 
gren, and Turkey in the Straw, David Guion, Olga Sandor ; 
Waltzes, Brahms, Harriet Born. 

Busu Conservatory News Items 

The Pacific Coast lecture tour during April of President 
Kenneth M. Bradley of Bush Conservatory is directing na- 
tional attention to the many sided development of the 
Chicago school of music and kindred arts under the admin- 
istration of this capable and far-seeing pedagog and 
musician. 

The recent expansion of the faculty to include three such 
eminent singers as Arthur Middleton, Vittorio Trevisan and 
Louis Kreidler, in addition to the many eminent artists on 
the roster, is one more indication of the growth and ex- 
pansion which characterize this progressive institution under 
Mr. Bradley's direction. 

The Summer School, which starts June 25, will bring 
students from the four corners of the United States, from 
Canada and from many foreign countries, to study with 
the great artist teachers, to take advantage of the modern 
normal courses, and to hear the feast of artist-recitals, 
concerts and lecture-recitals which are always a feature 
of the course. 

The classes of the Bush Summer School are ever a 
popular part of the Summer Course, and the Public School 
Normal attracts many teachers of this interesting profession 
who want the newest methods in every aspect. 

The piano normal course is a rare combination of sound 
pedagogy and a study of the newer developments in educa 
tional work. The entire field of adult and child instruction 
with thoroughness and understanding is covered by the 
teachers in this course. 

The dormitories, as usual, 
of the comfort of the summer student. 
Chicago music school to undertake the maintainence of 
high class student accommodations, and the demand for 
rooms always far exceeds even the large capacity of the 
Bush dormitories, so early registration is an essential. 

Advance applications indicate a tremendous enrollment 
at this popular school, and in all probability the five weeks 
from June 25 to July 29 will exceed the activity of all 
previous years. 

Student interest at Bush Conservatory just now is cen 
tered on the preliminary examinations, on April 10, for 
the big prize contest to be held in Orchestra Hall, the last 
of the month of April. The following Chicago musicians 
have consented to act as judges for the preliminary con 
test: piano—Howard Wells, Heniot Levy and Mme, Theo 
dora Sturkow-Ryder ; voice—Louis Kriedler, Emerson Aber 
nethy and John Miller violin Walter Hancock, Fritz 
Renk and Frederik Frederiksen. 

The preliminary examination for the selection of three 
candidates for the final contest in each department is J gong 
to the public. The piano hearing will be held at 10 a. m.,, 
the violin at 2 p. m. and the voice at 3 p. m. on Thursday. 
April 10. 

Next to the preliminary prize contest comes the final 
rehearsals of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Richard Czerwonky, for the third con 
cert this season at Orchestra Hall on April 8. The program 
will contain three novelties from the facile pen of Mr. 
Czerwonky, the conductor, and an ambitious conclusion of 
the program in Les Preludes of Liszt. 

Of the soloists, all of whom study with the artist teachers 
or are members of the master classes, the violinist is a 
product of the violin master-class under Mr. Czerwonky ; 
Madge Geiss, the pianist, comes from the studio of Jan 
Chiapusso, and Josephine Becker, the contralto has studied 
for several seasons with the master artist, Edgar A. Nelson. 

A perusal of the program shows a list of something over 
two hundred subscribers and patrons and a substantial list 
of contributors who have helped to maintain the Orchestral 
School for the past seasons. Chicago owes a debt of grati- 
tude to those people who have to a large degree made 
possible this notable training school for orchestral musi- 
cians. 


will be an important feature 
Bush is the pioneer 


SyMPHONY CONCERT 

The twenty-fourth program of the season by the Chicago 
Symphony’ Orchestra was most interesting, inasmuch as two 
new compositions were inscribed—one by a Chicago musi- 
cian, Edward Collins, and the other by Ernst Von Dohnanyi, 
who also contributed to the enjoyment of the concert as 
soloist. The concert was opened with Bach’s concerto No. 2 
in F major (arranged by Felix Mottl), in which Jacques 
Gordon distinguished himself in the violin solo, and words 
of praise are also set down for the trumpet player and the 
oboist. The number was superbly rendered by the entire 
orchestra and Stock gave it a classic reading. Mardi Gras, 
as Edward Collins has entitled his new work, was heard 
last May when it was played at the North Shore Festival 
competition among the five best works selected from some 
forty-seven scores submitted. At that time the work made 
a very deep impression, which was strengthened on second 
hearing. The composition revealed much originality of 
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thought, and Collins’ Mardi Gras is atmospheric of carnival 
days in New Orleans. The work is well orchestrated and 
it made a decided hit with the public. The success was due 
not only to the composition, but also to Collins’ popularity. 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi, as his name was printed on the 
program, was heard here a year ago as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at a concert given by Chicker- 
ing & Sons in celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the firm. Dohnanyi’s name has so often 
been inscribed on pianists’ programs that many local pianists 
took opportunity to be present at this concert, and they 
were well repaid, as Dohnanyi played superbly the Schu 
mann A minor concerto, which he chose tor his first solo, 
Dohnanyi ranks among the first pianists of the day, and he 
is a sincere artist. Deprived of mannerisms, his stage deport- 
ment could be taken as a model for simplicity as well as 
dignity. Dohnanyi’s playing reflects Ins attitude—it is 
clean-cut, correct, and his success due entirely to his fine 
execution and interpretation, He was recalled many times 
after the concerto by a justly appreciative audience, ‘The 
accompaniment that Stock and the orchestra gave him was 
on par of excellence with his pl: aying. 

After the intermission Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan, 
one of the most enjoyable numbers in orchestral repertory, 
was superbly rendered by Stock and his men. The last 
number of the program was Dohnanyi’s Variations on a 
Nursery Air, for orchestra and pianotorte obligato, which 
had its first performance in Chicago on this occasion. It 
was played recently in Cleveland and made quite a stir 
there. The work may be considered one of the most happy 
among Dohnanyi'’s compositions. It is, as our friends, the 
English, would say, “beastly clever.” It ripples with wit 
ticism and good humor. The theme is that of the children’s 
ditty, Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman, which is preceded by an 
introduction, which could be used for an overture to a 
musical drama and which little prepares for the dainty 
music that follows This trick, by the way, is quite clever, 
as one is completely unprepared for the nursery air and its 
variations. The first variation is given to a theme on 
the strings with figuration against it in the pianoforte 
There are eleven variations; each ably worked out brings 
us to a growl from the double bassoon, followed by a short 
coda which brings the composition to a happy clos rhe 
piano part is not very important, yet Dohnanyi played the 
obligatos beautifully. Octaves and runs of some difficulty 
are encountered in the piano part, but Dohnanyi made child 
play of them, and he, like everyone else, seemed to be 
pleased with his composition immensely. The most enjoy 
able variation is probably the seventh, when the waltz 
theme is taken by the piano, accompanied by the strings 
The Waltz has a Viennese flavor not at all disagreeable to 
the ear and which, if taken out and published separately 
ought soon to be heard in many of our restaurants and 
concert halls. It is one of the best waltzes that has been 
written in the last few years. Dohnanyi was much feted 
at the conclusion of his composition, which was admirably 
rendered by the orchestra and superbly read by Frederick 
Stock. 

Notes 

Phillip Warner has returned after a three months’ tour 
with Telmanji, the distinguished Hungarian violin virtuoso 
Abraham Sopkin has been engaged for an extended tour 
next season with Chaliapin. Josef Lhevinne, the dis 
tinguished piano virtuoso, called at the ec onservatory to hear 
several of the former members of his master class 

Bernice Violle (Mrs. McChesney), a former -pupil of 
the piano department has recently had a group of six piano 
teaching numbers accepted for publication by the Harold 
Flammer Publishing Company of New York. Mr. Flammet 
also commissioned Miss Violle to write some additional 
piano compositions for publication 

May Willems, a blind pianist, artist pupil of the 
servatory, who appeared in a recital at Kimball Hall last 
Saturday, revealed astonishing powers for one so handi 
capped. Her program included compositions by dis 
tinguished writers that made the highest demands in tech 

(Continued on page 64) 
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WILLEM VAN GIESEN WITH PUPILS 

on board 8S. 8. President Harding. Left to right: Vernon 
Jacobson, baritone; Bruce Benjamin, tenor; Myra Mortimer, 
contralto; Willem Van Giesen; Marion Newberry, soprano, 
and Fred Drissen, baritone. 
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ANITA MALKIN, 
the phenomenal youthful violinist, has just celebrated her 
twelfth birthday. It will be remembered that she created a 
HILDA REITER, sensation with her remarkable playing when she appeared 
coloratura soprano, who scored a striking success in the with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra five times the same 
prima donna part in von Flotow’s Stradella, the opera given season. She is at present mn Europe, and is scheduled to 
by the reorganized Philadelphia Operatic Society, under the make a European tour beginning next October. She  @ 
direction of Hedda van den Beemt, at the Bellevue Stratford, serious little artist who possesses a large repertory, and it is 
Philadelphia, March 12. Other Philadelphia engagements safe to predict @ sensational career for this young artist. 
for last month included; Philomusian Club, March 17; Hotel She is the daughter of Joseph Malkin, the cellist. 
Normandie, in recital, March 20, and Brahms’ Requiem for 
the German Oratorio Society, March 21. She was soloist 
with the Camden Symphony Orchestra on March 13. Miss MINNA 
Reiter is an assistant teacher of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, with KAUFMANN, 
whom she still studies. . who will conduct a 
summer school for 
sia weeks, from 
June 30 to August 
9, for professional 
singers, teachers 
and beginners, at 
her Carnegie Hall 
studios, New York. 
This course will be 
confined to voice 
placement and 
repertoire. Mme. 
Kaufmann is an 
MRS. CHARLES 8. GUGGENHEIMER, exponent of the 
One of the moat active workers for music in New York City oe : Lehmann method. 
is Mra. Charles 8S. Guggenheimer, who is now resuming apa pies: , (Photo © Maillard 
her activities as chairman of the Stadium Concerts, which a ‘ Kesslere) 
will begin this season on July 3 at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mrs, Guggenheimer 
is also a vice-chairman of the auviliary board of the 
Philharmonic Society, and, with Mrs. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, has been instrumental .in arranging the concert 
of Paul Whiteman's Orchestra, for the American Academy 
in Rome, at Carnegie Hall on April 21. 
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ETHEL JONES, 
contralto and accomplished pianist, is shown here with the old square grand piano on MARIA JERITZA, 
which she had her first lessons. When Miss Jones’ grandmother, who in her day was a the Viennese star of the Metropolitan, will have reached her home just about the time this 
well known oratorio singer of the Kast and of the faculty of the Fashionable Chevy Chase photograph appears, as she sailed Saturday, March 22, on the 8. 8S. Olympic. Between 
School of Washington (D. C.), went to Iowa, the square grand went with her—many her final appearance at the Metropolitan and her departure she made an extensive concert 
miles by covered wagon, for the railroads had not yet extended that far. It was the first tour, two incidents of which are depicted here. The larger picture shows her in 
piano of its kind taken into the. State. It now reposes on the 2200 acre ranch (Wheat Indianapolis with the best known of American writers, Booth Tarkington; the pther, 
Ranch), owned by Miss Jones’ father in Montana. Miss Jones will have sivteen appear- in Canada, perched in a sleigh on the very top of Mount Royal, with Montreal in the 
ances within the nevt five weeks. background. (Large photo by Joe Craven) 
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ALMA SIMPSON, 
the well known American concert singer, now on a concert 
tour of Italy, photographed with a mascot in her studio at 
the Majestic Hotel in Rome, where her recitals of American BPLIZABETH LENNOX 
songs at the Quirino Theater proved one of the musical rae ’ Hein 
events of the Roman season. After appearances in Barce- contralto, who sang in Jackson Heights on March 5; Cen 
lona, Paris and London, Miss Simpson will return to nersville, Ind., March 12, and Indianapolis, Ind., March 14, 
’ pms ee te comménes rahe American tour, presenting her before the Matinee Musical Club. She was enthusiastically 
MME. FELY CLEMENT, recital of songs at Aeolian Hall in New York on April 25. 
soprano, formerly of the Boston Grand Opera Company, who 
recently gave a successful New York recital, winning the 
praise of press and public alike. (Apeda photo) 









received at all of these concerts 
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=| ANDRE DE 
2 RIBAU- 
= PIERRE NICOLAS PETSAS, i 
; 2 head of the vio- Greek-American, who 
bs =| lin faculty of the made his debut in La 
Cleveland In- Sonnambula, given under 
stitute of Music, the auspices of the Lenow 
who is to con- Hill Neighborhood Asso- 
duct a_ three- ciation, at the National 
hour master Theater, New York, March | 
class at the Ohio 30. The young baritone | 
Music Teachers’ showed eacellent voice and | 
Convention in stage talent in the part 
Toledo, April 28. of Alessio, and led his | 
confreres in every oppor- : S| 
(See story on tunity. He is a protegé | 
another page.) of Ballester, and will 
later be heard in Chicago. 
4 
' 4 
wi ORA HYDE, 3 
soprano, who will appear as soloist with the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra on April 26 Vise Hyde is under 
= the management of Annie Friedberg. (I’hoto by Apeda) 
| | 
1] 
|| 
13 
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| = 
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WASSILI LEPS, 
¢ Rg ee ~ Sagar 4 a : if conductor, who has just returned from a trip of about ORESTE VESSELLA, 
ie ‘ Pur er nich eight weeks in England, France and Italy. His mission 
hes ye : ta. a bi abroad was to secure new compositions and also to un the noted band leader, photographed with two sword-fish 
HERMAN NEUMAN, earth old ones of interest which have not been produced. On March 29 Mr. Vessella and his band closed their 
well known New York coach-accompanist, who recently has had Mr. Leps has won recognition as a conductor through his season at the El Verano Hotel, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
successful appearances with Juan Manen, Rafaelo Diaz, Blizabeth fine work in connection with the Operatic Society of where the concerts were very popular ong well attended 
Lennow, Laura Robertson, Roszi Varady, Enric Madriguera, Louis Philadelphia, his own orchestra at Willow Grove and the The season on the -_, I 4e itlantic City, begins on 
Apru 20. 


Chartier, Leon Brahms, Guido Ciccolini and Margaret Weaver. Symphony Orchestra in Pittsburgh. 
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“GREATEST MASTER OF THE INSTRUMENT” TO 
HAVE ANOTHER AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Edwin H, Lemare, Distinguished English Organist, Again to Appear as Concert Artist 


The recent decision of Edwin H. Lemare, the distin 
guished English organist, to resign his position as municipal 
organist of Portland, Me., will be welcome news to numer 
ous concert mariagers throughout the country, for it is 
altogether likely that more superlatives have been used to 
describe the work of this great artist than that of any 
other organist, Thus, according to the New York Herald, 
Mr. Lemare is “the greatest master of the instrument the 
American public has heard,” while the Boston Globe has 
called him “one of the most finished performers ever heard 
in this city, a master of an instrument which few are able 
to play satisfactorily.” The London Daily Express hailed 
him as “the Paderewski of the organ,” while the London 
Standard has declared “if the organ is the king of instru 
menis, Mr, Lemare—as a recital player—is the king of 
organists,”’ 

In reintroducing him to readers of the MusicaL Courier, 
it is interesting to present a brief biographical sketch of 
this unusual artist A native ef Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
he showed musical talent at an early age, and when he 
was only eight years old began playing the services in the 
church where his father is still organist, At eleven he was 
awarded the John Goss scholarship for organ playing by 
the Royal College of Organists. At seventeen he was ap 
pointed organist and choir master of St. John’s Church, 
Finsbury Park, London. His first appearance as a recital 
rgzanist was at the Inventions Exhibition, London, in 1884 
At the age of nineteen he was granted the degree of Fellow 
f the Royal College of Organists. Soon after this he went 
to Sheffield as organist of the Parish Church and Albert 
Hall, in which is the noted Cavaille-Coll organ. During his 
six years residence in that city he played many hundreds 
oi recitals in the North of England. He was then invited 
back to London to officiate as organist at Holy Trinity 
Sloane Squar« It was at this church that he inaugurated 
the weekly recitals which established him as the exponent 
of a new school of organ playing, in recognition of which 
the Royal Academy of Music made him an Honorary 
Fellow, the highest honor in their power to confer. These 
recitals were afterwards continued at St. Margaret's, West 
minster, and aroused the keenest interest of the press and 
public Here was rendered for the first time outside of 
Bayreuth the first act of Parsifal by Mr. Lemare’s noted 
choir of sixty men and boys, Lemare playing from the 
orchestral score. Felix Mottl, the great Wagnerian con 
ductor, said of the performance, “I would not have thought 
the organ capable of producing in such detail the effects of 
the full orchestra.” So great was his success in his recitals 
and special choral performances at St. Margaret's that the 
fine old “Church of Parliament” was often referred to by 
the London press as a “mecca of musicians.” 

Mr, Lemare first visited America in 1900, In 1901 he 
played one hundred recitals in this country and Canada 
The following year he was appointed organist and director 
of music of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, where he 
remained nearly four years. Since then his services have 
heen required the world over. He has been to Australia 
and New Zealand four times. In August, 1915, he made 
his twenty-sixth visit to America to give a series of one 
hundred recitals at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, These were so favorably received that he was 
engaged for twenty-one more recitals, lasting up to the 
closing day of the Exposition. Being one of the greatest 
acknowledged authorities on organ designing and construc- 
tion he was immediately offered a contract to superintend 
the rebuilding and re-voicing of the great Exposition 
Organ to make it suitable for San Francisco's immense 
Auditorium, At the conclusion of this work, April, 1917, 
Mayor Rolph created a position for him as City Organist, 
at a salary of $10,000.00, which position he resigned on 
July 1, 1921, for the purpose of going East to the music- 
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loving city of Portland, Maine, where he played the mag- 
nificent organ presented to that city by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
the publisher, AS 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians says: “Since 
the death of Mr. W. T. Best, Lemare has been generally 
considered’ the most brilliant of contemporary organists. 
He excels in the representation of orchestral works upon 
the organ.” Lemare’s compositions and arrangements for 
the organ are known to every organist and church-goer, 
while his writings on organ construction are universally 
accepted as those of an authority. : 
Mr, Lemare has crossed the Atlantic fifty-three times 
and has had a number of successful tours in Australia, to 





EDWIN H. LEMARE 


which country he will probably return for another tour 
during the summer of 1925. He has given twenty recitals 
in this country since early in January and leaves next 
month on a short tour to the Pacific Coast. Mr, Lemare is 
under the exclusive management of Aaron Richmond, the 
Boston concert manager. ; 


Flora Greenfield Busy on Tour 


Flora Greenfield, American concert soprano, who recently 
returned from a successful Southern and Eastern tour, 
left again on March 27 for another series of concerts, to be 
given in the South. Some of the cities in which Miss 
Greenfield will sing are Charlotte, N. C. (a return engage- 
ment within six weeks) ; Salisbury, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Rome, Ga.; Selma, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., and several others. Her engagements the latter part 
of April will be announced later. All of them are under 
the direction of Ernest Henkel, her manager. 


Guy Maier to Hold Classes in Interpretation 


Guy Maier, the pianist, member of the Maier-Pattison 
two-piano combination, has just announced that he will 
give a course for piano teachers and students on the prin- 
ciples of interpretation, The course will consist of six 
lectures to be given at the Pierce Building, Boston, on 
Thursday mornings at ten o’clock, on May 8, 15, 22, 29, 
and June 5 and 12. H. B. Williams, 501 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, will be in charge of enrollments. 


Faas Eighth Time at Bach Festival 


Mildred Faas has been engaged for the eighth time as 
soprano soloist for the Bach Festival, which this year will be 
held in Bethlehem, Pa., May 30 and 31. She will be heard in 
the Bach B minor mass, to be given on the afternoon and 
evening of May 31. Dr. J. Fred Wolle, who has won the 
appellation of “the American father of Bach compositions,” 
is the conductor of the Bach choir. 


Erb Resigns from American Institute 


J. Lawrence Erb has resigned his position as managing 
director of the American Institute of Applied Music. 
He states that he will terminate his activities there at the 
end of the season. He will, however, continue his work 
at the Connecticut College as heretofore. 


Club Offers Prize for Musical Pageant 


The official Bulletin of the N. F. M. C., announces that 
a prize of $500 for a Musical Pageant depicting the history 
of Music from Mythological Ages to the present day, has 
heen offered by the Tuesday Musical Club, of San Antonio, 
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Texas, in a contest closing January 1, 1925, Contestants 
must be American born or naturalized American citizens, 
the pageant must consume not more than two hours in 
performance, and the winning composition will be per- 
formed in the fall of 1925, in San Antonio, under the 
club’s auspices. Information may be had from Mrs, Clara 
Duggan Madison, 207 Richmond Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 


Choral Art Society of Philadelphia Concert 

The Choral Art Society of Philadelphia will provide one 
of the noteworthy spring musical events in that city in 
the presentation of its third annual concert, at the Academy 
of Music on Thursday evening, April 10. This organiza- 
tion, which has now been in existence about three years, 
is unique in that it is, perhaps, the only mixed chorus in 
this country to the active membership of which only pro- 
fessional singers are admitted. The number of singers ad- 
mitted to its ranks are limited to considerably less than 
one hundred, and a rigid examination must be passed before 
soprano, alto, tenor or bass may have the privilege of 
studying and taking part in the performance of some 
of the greatest choral compositions, under the direction of 
H. Alexander Matthews, the distinguished conductor, or- 
ganist and composer, one of Philadelphia’s most eminent 
musicians. That this privilege is a coveted one is evident 
in the fact that the Choral Art Society includes many of 
Philadelphia's best known singers, actively engaged as 
soloists in church and concert work, and several of whom 
have national reputations. One of the aims of the Choral 
Art Society is to present interesting new compositions, and 
this object has been well carried out in its enterprising 
policy so far. Mr. Matthews keeps in close touch with 
the works of the modern composers, several of whom have 
been represented on the society’s programs. Worth noting, 
for instance, is the fact that the Philadelphia chorus pre- 
sented Holst’s Rig Veda two years before it was given 
in New York by the Schola Cantorum, and a year before 
the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir sang any of it. The 
Choral Art also has done a composition of Delius and on 
its program this year are two works by Maurice Ravel, 
Nicoletta and Trois beaux oiseaux du Paradis, the latter 
with four incidental solo parts which will be sung by 
members of the chorus. 

Also noteworthy on the program to be presented April 
10 are two part songs by Josep Sancho-Marraco, The 
Vagabond’s Song and Don Galliardo’s Son, and Granville 
Bantock’s Sea Sorrow, with incidental solo for contralto. 
One of the new compositions to be given is Mr. Alex- 
ander’s The Tryst, an extremely difficult part song which 
is calculated to engage the best efforts of the society and 
effectually to show its skill. The Swing, by Selim Palmgren; 
Quick! We Have But a Second, Charles V. Stanford, and 
Holst’s Swansea Town make up a final group, while the 
program will be opened appropriately with two examples 
of Russian choral music, Tschaikowsky’s motet, O Praise 
Ye God, and Rachmaninoft’s Glory Be to God, and, in the 
same group, the Magnificat of Palestrina. 

In its selection of soloists the Choral Art Society has 
made a point of choosing artists who will offer a contrast 
and give variety to the work of the chorus. Two pianists 
have appeared with the Society, Bachaus at the first and 
Myra Hess at the second concert, and this spring Louis 
Graveure, the baritone, will be introduced to Philadelphia. 

The Choral Art Society recently has changed its policy 
from the presentation of public concerts, to those of a 
private, or subscription, nature. This is done with the 
view to obtaining a large and supporting associate mem- 
bership, and already the experiment promises to be a 
success. Tickets for the concert at the Academy of Music 
on April 10 are not on general sale, being distributed to 
the associate members and obtainable only through them 
or the active members and officials of the society. This 
is a plan that for years has been successfully followed by 
several of Philadelphia’s prominent musical organizations. 

A; 7. 


Elizabeth Gutman in Delightful Recital 


Elizabeth Gutman gave a delightful recital for “children 
and grown-up children” at the Lyric Theater in Baltimore 
on Saturday afternoon, March 22. Her program was listed 
as containing selections from Mother Gonse to Shakesneare. 
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EDDY BROWN 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 


VIOLINIST 


Now Touring Europe 
In America Season 1924-25 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 








SAMAROFFE 


Fisk Bidg., New York —Pennsylvania Bidg., Philadelphia 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


SEASON 1924-1925 NOW BOOKING 





“Madame Samaroff is one of the most important Beethoven 
interpreters concertizing at present. Rough humor, austere 
joy, desolate melancholy and all the other significant phases 
of Beethoven are expressed in the interpretations of this 
remarkable woman,"—The St. Paul (Minn.) Daily News, 
February 15, 1924, 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 


dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manusc: are submitted at the risk of the 


composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Berkshire Music Colony, insta for 

chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 

Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 
The Society for the Publication of American 

(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 

me a iy to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
ew York. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s 
solo, cello solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. 
Address Mrs, Edwin B, Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 


Ohio State Contest Department—State Junior Club 
Contest during festival in Toledo, April 28-May 24. 
Lists for required numbers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced divisions, also rules and regu- 
lations, may be obtained from Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, 2795 Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them ; $100 for a piano composition ; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment ; and $50 for a secular 
song. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 


Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 


Estey nt Company—Scholarship in organ playing 
at school of music in Fontainebleau, France, awarded 
to recipient of highest marks in Guild Fellowship 
examination in cities from Boston to San Francisco 
on May 15 and 16. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. For application 
write Bernet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lindsborg, (Kan.) Messiah Festival—Prizes for 
‘piano, organ, violin, voice, expression and girls’ glee 
clubs in cash and scholarships. Competition takes 
place April 14-19. For application blanks write Dean 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 


Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
men’s chorus with piano accompaniment to The Sing- 
ers by Longfellow or Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind. $100 prize. Manuscripts must 
be sent before June 15 to D. A. Clippinger, 618 Kim- 
ball Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 


Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 











Leginska with New York Symphony Again 

Ethel Leginska was soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on March 8, playing the 
familiar Liszt Fantasy on Hungarian Themes. The pianist 
has filled engagements this season with the Boston and St. 
Louis symphony orchestras, and with the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles Chamber Music societies, besides making 
many solo appearances in recital. 


Swint-Ewer Managing Royal Trumpeters 


The Royal Trumpeters (Agnes Percival, Pearl Snyder, 
Carolyn Prowattain and Mabel Swint-Ewer) from the 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia, are appear- 
ing in concerts, musicales, and_ religious services under 
the management of Mabel Swint-Ewer, of Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Philadelphia Preparing for Music Week 


Under the auspices of the Philadelphia Music League, 
Philadelphia is getting ready for a musical observance upon 
a larger scale than ever before attempted in its already rich 
musical history. In Music Week, which will be celebrated 
in the week of May 11-18, all of the musical organizations 
and agencies of Philadelphia will be codrdinated for the 
purpose of preparing a veritable feast of music for as large 
a proportion of the citizenry as can be reached and of 
stimulating in them a deeper appreciation of and keener 
interest in the musical arts. 

The outstanding feature of Music Week this year—the 
third consecutive time that the Philadelphia Music League 
has sponsored the event—will be a pageant which will be 
known as the Philadelphia Music Pageant, and will enlist 
the services of at least 5,000 persons, among them a massed 
chorus of 2,500 voices. John Webster Harkrider, nationally 
known pageant master, from California, is now in Phila- 
delphia directing the preparations for the huge and lavish 
musical spectacle. Mr. Harkrider is the author of the 
pageant play, the basic idea of which is the presentation of 
Philadelphia as a cultural and musical center against a 
historical background. Music, however, will have a leading 
part in the proceedings. Not only will the action be enhanced 
by the singing of the chorus of 2,500 men and women, but 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the baton of Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, assistant conductor and concertmaster of that organi- 
zation, who has been appointed music-master of the pageant, 
will furnish the symphonic accompaniments. 

The pageant will be presented three times during Music 
Week at the Academy of Music, on the evenings of May 12, 
13 and 14. So vast will be the spectacle that the Academy 
stage will undergo a complete remodeling for the purpose. 

More than sixty organizations devoted to music in one 
form or another are working together for the common goal 
under the generalship of Dr. Herbert J. Tily, president of 
the Philadelphia Music League, himself a composer and 
choral conductor of note. Each one of these organizations 
will have a particular episode of the pageant assigned to it, 
an arrangement conducive to a friendly rivalry which cannot 
fail to contribute to the enthusiasm of the participants and 
the final success of the undertaking. 

The musical committee in charge of the choral and 
orchestral settings cons'sts of Dr. Tily, Dr. Rich, Mr. 
Harkrider, and Fullerton Waldo, who is also writing the 
spoken parts of the pageant play in blank verse form. 

The score will consist of an arrangement of the music 
of the masters, and, in addition, there will be some original 
compositions for the prologues, which will precede the two 
parts in which the pageant is to be divided. 

It is expected that, on the opening night, leaders in the 
social and musical life from all of the principal centers in 
the United States will attend. 


Critic Features Regneas’ Accompanist 


Blanche Barbot, whose work as accompanist has often 
been acclaimed, caused Walter B. Koons, critic in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to give her first mention in his review of a 
concert. Said he; “Blanche Barbot at the piano tripled our 
pleasure ; why shouldn’t an accompanist occasionally be given 
the credit for her share of the task? When we hear such 
unusually fine accompaniments, pianistically splendid and 
musicianly, pulsing with musical expressiveness in every 


measure, yet not obtrusive, they merit more than passing 
commendation. We are going to direct attention first to 
the accompaniments, that important part of music-making 
which critics and public usually permit to be eclipsed in their 
measurement of enjoyment.” 

Miss Barbot has been associated as accompanist with 
Joseph Regneas, eminent New York vocal instructor, and 
will, for the sixth summer season, form one of his faculty 
in Raymond, Me., where Mr. Regneas holds his classes from 
the latter part of June to the first of September 


April Dates for Ethyl Hayden 


Ethyl Hayden has been engaged by the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor for next season. This engagement will 
make her third consecutive appearance with the organiza- 
tion. Miss Hayden’s early April dates are Sunbury, Frank 
lin, New Castle, in Pennsylvania, and Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she has been engaged for an appearance with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 








New Headquarters for Curtis Institute 
The Curtis Institute of Music has purchased the George 
W. Childs Drexel house in Philadelphia, Pa. and after 
alterations are completed the building will be used as the 
temporary headquarters of the Institute until the permanent 
building is erected. 


‘Dixon Scores with Minneapolis Symphony 

On Sunday, March 23, Frederic Dixon, pianist, scored 
a brilliant success as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Three days later he appeared in Lewiston, Minn., 
and on April 8 will be heard in Seattle, Wash., with a pos 
sible date in Tacoma, Wash. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





a The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending March 27. Detailed reviews of 
those selections which this department deems sufficiently in- 
teresting and important musically will appear in a later 


issue.] 
Books 
(The MacMillan Company, New York) 
HOW TO SING, by Lilli Lehmann, new revised and 


supplemented edition translated by Clara Willenbucher, 
and translated from the German by Richard Aldrich. 


Music 








(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


THE RIDER, for mixed voices, and as trio for female 
voices, by Ina Rae Seitz 
THE QU ARRELSOME GLEE CLUB, male voices, by 


Lalla Ryckoft 
BUTTERFLIES WINK THEIR PRIMROSE WINGS, 
piano, by Florence A. Goodrich. 
BUSY FINGERS, piano, by Florence A. Goodrich. 
THE GALLANT KNIGHT, A MOONLIGHT 
DANCE, both for piano, by Theodora Dutton. 
CHIPPEWA LAMENT, WOODEN SHOE DANCE, 
IRISH JIG, MAZURKA, all for piano, by Juan Masters. 
SIX MINIATURES, piano, by Berenice Benson Bentley. 


TRAMP, both for 


OUR INDIAN GU IDE, A LONG 
piano, by Henrietta Griswold. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
DANSE CARACTERISTIQUE, 
Clough-Leighter. 
MEMORIES, organ, 


organ, trans. by H. 


(Cadman), trans. by H. J. Stewart. 


MINUET, piano, by Arthur Traves Granfield. 
PETITE GAVOTTE, piano, by Arthur Traves Granfield. 
VALSETTE, piano, by Arthur Traves Granfield. 


piano, from the largo of the New World 
adapted by William Arms Fisher. 
(for violin or cello and piano,) same as 


GOIN’ HOME, 
Symphony, Dvorak, 
CO HOME 


above 


Y E WHO HAVE YEARNED ALONE (Tschaikowsky), 
violin, trans. by Karl Rissland. 

SCARECROW SKETCHES, piano, 
Convers: 

4 PAGEANT ed THE RESURRECTION, 
and school, by William V. Dixey. 

(J. & W. Chester Lid., London) 

LES PLUS BEAUX AIRS DE L’OPERA FRANCOIS, 

published separately; for mezzo soprano and contralto, vol. 


by Frederick S. 


for church 


‘ hoi 


| and IL; soprano, vol. I and II; tenor, vol. I and II; bari- 
tone and bass, vol. | and II, by Gabriel Grovlez 
(Sam Fox Pub. Co., Cleveland) 

LADDIE O’ MINE, song, by Bessie L. Beebe. 

MENUET ARISTOCRATIQUE, piano, by R. Deane 
Shure 

VALSE GRACIEUSE, piano, by Fred R. Weaver. 

THE TRUMPETERS, piano, by Jacob Henry Ellis. 


GRAND MARCH, piano, by 


COMMENCEMENT 
Roberta Hudson 
NIGHT, 


THE WIND AT 
Zamecnik, 
I HEAR THE BEES A-HUMMING, 
by Bainbridge Zamecnik 
(Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 
MARCH, organ, by Gerald F. 


two-part song, by Bainbridge 


two-part song, 


Frazee 


FESTIVAL 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 

EASTER MORN, chorus, with violin obligato, by Samuel 
Richards Gaines. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., 


SALUTATION, 


Richards Gaines 


New York) 


choral prologue, chorus, by Samuel 


(Keith, Prowse & Co., Lid., London; Sam Fox Pub. Co. American Agents) 


THE SILENT FOREST, song, by Grace Torrens. 
LOVE’S A SAILOR, song, by Marjorie Kent. 
I CAME TO YOUR GARDEN, song, by Marjorie Kent. 
PRELUDE IN C SHARP MINOR, violin and piano, arr. 
by Franz Ries. 
FAREWELL TO SLIEVE MORNA, 
arr, by Franz Ries. 


violin. and_ piano, 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
THE egy aig HIGH, violin and piano, arr. by 


Franz 
THE LONDONDERRY AIR, violin and piano, arr. by 


Franz Ries. ; 
LARGO IN G, violin and piano, arr. by Franz Ries. 
TWO TONE POEMS, piano, by Boris Levenson. 


(Chandler-Ebel, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


SUITE IN E FLAT MAJOR, piano, by Thomas Horace 


Evans. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


THE RESURRECTION MORNING, by Arthur F. M 


Custance. 
(Maurice Senart, Paris) 


GREEK IMPRESSIONS, quartet for strings, op. 19, by 
Emerson Whithorne. 
(Cassel Music Publishing Co., New York) 
THOSE DAYS GONE BY, song by Mana-Zucca. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


A HALLOWE'EN STORY, by Gabriel Hines. 

IN THE SUNSET GLOW, piano, by L. Leslie Loth. 
UNDER THE WILL OWS, piano, by L. Leslie Loth. 
MAYTIME, piano, by L. Leslie Loth. 














New Songs For Teacher and Singer 
IT’S A MIGHTY. GOOD WORLD O'Hara 
GOLDEN MOO Ro.t 
COME TO MY HEART ENGLISH 
WOOD FAIRIES WILFRID JoNES 
BROWN BIRD SINGING Woop 
LAND OF MIGHT HAVE BEEN Novetto 
ROSE MARIE OF NORMANDY _ Det Rieco 
SPRING COMES LAUGHING CAREW 
BEAUTY Lour 
PIPER OF LOVE CaREW 
LOVE’S A MERCHANT CAREW 
THE MARKET CAREW 
AMONG THE WILLOWS PHILLIPS 
A GOOD HEART ALL THE WAY C arke 
DANCING TIME IN KERRY HAMPSON 
SWEET NAVARRE CARNE 
MY HEART’S HAVEN PHILLIPS 
LOVE PIPES OF JUNE Day 
MY LITTLE ISLAND HOME BADEN 
RAGGED VAGABOND RANDOLPH 

Chappell-Harms, Inc. 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 














PAN DANCES, piano, by Elizabeth Thorn Boutelle. 
JAZZ STUDY, two pianos, four hands, by Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill, 


For Commencement Exercises 


FOUR HANDS—ONE PIANO (FIRST GRADE) 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
The Blacksmith’s Song 
By G. N. Bordman 
for first grade children, without 


Carefully fingered 
Robert E. 


A very easy little duet, 
octaves, and both parts of equal difficulty. 
and arranged for four hands, one piano, by 
Austin. 

Sweet Dream Waltz 
By P. Hancox 

Another duet arranged for four hands, one piano, by the 
same composer, Robert E. Austin. Easy and tuneful. Both 
of these selections will be enjoyablé studies for children; 
just the thing for closing of school recitals. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Cinderella 
By Leroy B. Campbell 

_ Progressive study for tiny tots. The famous fairy story 
is simply told to music, which is descriptive, direct and 
easy. Over one-half of the little pieces.are written for two 
children, or a beginner with the teacher. The little duets 
have been given words to encourage the child and render 
the music more attractive. There are also a few illustrated 
sentences under each title to enable the teacher to carry the 
story along. The last four numbers are for the child, after 
some study, and. used as solos... This--collection has- found 
much favor since its publication two years ago. 


April 3, 1924 


SIX HANDS—ONE PIANO (SECOND GRADE) 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
Playtime 
By Paul Zilcher 
For three children at one piano. Second grade study. A 


fascinating form which children love, especially in their con- 
certs. Written with a fine melody, and carefully fingered. 


SIX HANDS—ONE PIANO (THIRD GRADE) 


The Sentinel, a March 
By A. Sartorio 
Exceedingly simple for this grade. 


melodious. 
FOUR HANDS—ONE PIANO 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Song of India 
Transcribed by Charles Fonteyn Manney 

This famous tune of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s has had every 
conceivable arrangement, and now this well known com- 
poser has transcribed it as a moderately difficult duet for 
third grade. Ideal for the commencement exercises. 


Volga Boatmen’s Song 
Transcribed by Charles Fonteyn Manney 
Equally as famous as the composition above, and another 
welcome duet for the same grade. Both of these melodies 
are so familiar that the children who play them in public 
will surely make a “hit.” Just what teachers are looking 


for. 
(Methven Simpson, Edinburgh) 
Scots Dances 
By Kennedy-Fraser 
This is a collection of four numbers, and, as the title 
indicates, characteristic music of the country, written as 
duets. The author suggests they all should be played, 
as one number, in unbroken sequences. Both hands are 
of equal importance, with strong rhythmic effects. Simple 
and direct, making them a fine test for ensemble contests. 


SIX HANDS—ONE PIANO (THIRD AND FOURTH 
GRADES) 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
Polonaise Militaire (Chopin) 
Transcribed by A. Sartorio 
A splendid arrangement of one of Chopin’s most brilliant 
numbers. A more effective selection could not be found for 
students’ recital programs. 


FOUR HANDS—ONE PIANO (FOURTH GRADE) 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


First “Peer Gynt” Suite (Grieg) 

In this colorful and fascinating music, advanced students 
will find the perfect ensemble number. It is equally effective 
for both parts and the four numbers should be played 
consecutively. 

FOUR HANDS—TWO PIANOS 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 


March Heroique 
By W. Schemel 
Another fine example of a good ensemble number. Mod- 
erately difficult for this grade. A new publication which is 
destined to find its way on the best arranged programs. 
EIGHT HANDS--TWO PIANOS 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 


Carnival of Roses 
By A. Sartorio 

This form of ensemble playing, two children at two pianos, 
is perhaps the most interesting of all forms for students, and 
is certainly very effective. in this selection each student has 
ample opportunity to show his or her talent and progress, 
which is always pleasing. Great care has been exercised 
that the eight hands be of equal importance. 


Good rhythm and 


Boston) 


Boston) 


Teaching Material 


DESCRIPTIVE MUSIC FOR PIANO SOLOS 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


On Guard, Sweet Memories, Return of Spring 
By Bert R. Anthony 


_ Three very good teaching pieces for second grade. The 
first is in march rhythm. The second, a study in the grace 
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note, and the last a dainty waltz. These have much more 
to them than the usual pieces for this grade. The com- 
poser has made them interesting and tuneful. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Two Log-Camp Stories 
By Mathilde Bilbro 

Here are attractive bits of descriptive music by a com- 
poser who invariably writes understandingly for children. 
The Wood Cutters, a second grade study, is for the pupil 
beginning his first lessons in the use of the pedal, and is 
an exercise for the freedom of the hand and arms by 
constant crossing in order to produce the effect of cutting 
trees. The second, published separately, is The Busy Saw- 
mill, also for the second grade, but for a pupil a little 
more advanced than the one above. It is an excellent finger 
exercise and a special study in interlocking of hands. The 
titles tell the story. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Carnival Dance and a Night in June 
By Frederick A. Williams 
Two little recital numbers for second and third grades. 
Both are marked with a pleasing melody, The first is a 
mazurka and the second a nocturne. Interesting new num- 
bers for teachers to look over. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Etude Melodique 
By Joseph J. McGrath 
A third grade piece which is not only an exercise in thirds 
and fifths for the right hand, but also a little etude which 
makes a good “show off” number at the recital. 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


In Fourteen Keys 
By Cedric W. Lemont 
A suite of fourteen short descriptive pieces of the third 
grade. Mr. Lemont always composes excellent numbers for 
the young pianist, and these are up to his usual high 
standard. The titles lack originality, but the music makes 
up for this shortcoming. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Gavotte Marianne 
By Amy Worth 
Another third grade piece. A lively, gay, dance rhythm, 
which is simple and easy to play, and students should find 
pleasure in the melody. Recital number. 


Passing Clouds 
By Reuben Davies 
For advanced third grade, or salon number for beginning 
fourth. Effectively written with broken chords and octaves 
for the right hand, with melody in the left hand. Good 
material. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
Suite Juvenile 
By Theodora Troendle 
Eight pieces of different length, suitable for all occasions, 
They are dedicated to the eminent pianist, Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. There is much originality in this collection 
and several are cleverly written. For third grade. 


Miscellaneous Music 





(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


A Venetian Night 
Cantata for Solo Tenor and Soprano and Chorus of Women; 
By Frederick W. Wodell 


This chorus set to words selected from Browning’s In 
a Gondola, is interesting, and there are two footnotes on 
the first page that give an insight to the composer's practi- 
cal mind and point of view. The first note says that the 
solo parts may be sung by one voice throughout, which 
is practical, since tenors are scarce and soloists cost money. 
The other note suggests that “to secure the special vocal 
orchestral effects intended the singers be required to form 
the various vowel sounds with exactitude.” This arouses 
our curiosity, and a look-see shows that the note refers 
to many passages wherein the chorus sings, not words, 
but vowel sounds. To read, it looks like a singing exer- 
cise—lah, lah, le, le, loo, loo, law, law, lay, lay, etc., but one 
can easily imagine that the effect would be, age what the 
composer intends, orchestral. There are many other effects, 
all of them no doubt increasing the interest of the music. 
But effects never make music, and the question remains: 
is the music worth while? It is. It is good music, grace- 
ful, light, tuneful, easy. The whole work covers only 
twenty-eight pages, and time occupied in its study would 
be well repaid by the undoubted success it would have 
in performance. 

(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
Pippa Passes 
Four Moods from Browning Musically Set for Piano 
by Carlyle Davis 

Mr. Davis has an unusually pleasant manner in his music 
and a very charming idea of harmony, and why he should 
attach it to Browning is one of those mysteries that will 
probably never be answered. As an interpretation of 
Browning one can imagine nothing more inept. But not 
everyone really likes Browning—though a good many at 
least pretend to—and a good many will agree with this 
reviewer, that the less like Browning the music is, the more 
agreeable it is likely to be. And exactly that is the case. 
To the lines “Faster and more fast the day boils at last,” 
our composer has writtten a delightfully dainty, light and 
charming piece, which is neither “faster and more fast” 
nor turbulent as expressive of boiling. Ottima’s Regret— 
“Mine is the whole crime. To him, O God, be merciful”— 
is a slow waltz. Not exactly what one would imagine 
for the expression of these words, is it? But it is a 
beautiful waltz, and readers of this review may well be- 
lieve that they will like it a great deal better than they 
would any such poignant expression of Ottima’s cry as 
might be expected. Something like a waltz, too, is the next 
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movement, The King’s Dancer, and parts of it are highly 
expressive. The final movement, Heart's Ease, is a very 
simple melody with pretty harmony—the most truly in- 
spired portion of the whole work. The entire suite is 
an excellent composition, very pianistic, tuneful, charming. 


Songs 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York) 
Smiling Eyes (Song) 


By Hugh Coleman 


A song of the straight ballad type, with a decidedly 
catchy refrain as such a song should have. 


Lift Up Your Heads (Song) 
By J. Clarendon McClure 
A brilliant, jubilant, and thoroughly effective setting of 
the psalm, An excellent church solo, especially for a tenor 
with a robust voice. 
Star-Eyes (Song) 
By Gennaro M. Curci 
An excellent melodic number, with a strong popular 
appeal, yet in no way banal. 
I Would Hold You in My Arms (Song) 
By Mildren White Wallace 
Simple, straighforward melody, with distinct heart ap- 
peal; not difficult either for singer or accompanist. 
It Is for You (Song) 
By Robert Braine 
Another American ballad from this firm, which makes 
a specialty of this class of song. 
Jedgment Day (Song) 
By Victor Young 


Jedgment Day is a Tennessee Mountain Song, obtained 
from the natives by Robert de Armond, recorded and ar- 
ranged by Victor Young. Mr. Young, one imagines by 
the complicated nature of his harmony, has taken some 
liberties in arranging the melody that would astonish the 
Tennessee Mountain people could they hear it. The melody 
itself is quaint and attractive. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co., Ltd., London; Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York Agents) 


Ships of Yule (Song) 
By Martin Shaw 


Martin Shaw is one of the very best of the young Eng- 
lish song writers. He has made a delightful tune to Eugene 
Field’s charming poem. There is color and invention in 
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this song, although it is not pagent difficult either to 
sing or for the accompanist. An excellent light program 
or encore number. 


The Seafaring Man (Song) 
By Paul Edmonds 

John Scaife, Commander, R. N., wrote the words of this 
song, and Paul Edmonds set them to a good old-fashioned 
sort of a tune for low voice that belongs more or less to 
the Deep Within The Cellar class. Tuneful, not difficult, 
and likely to please the mixed audience. Especially good 
for bass. 

(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


Sing Along! (Song) 
By Arthur A. Penn 
A simple, straightforward ballad with a catchy refrain. 
An optimistic song—“You’'ll always find the sunshine if you 
sing along the way,” say the words. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Four Songs, from The Hesperides 
By Albert Spalding 

The titles are To Daffodils, The Rock of Rubies, Cherrie- 
Ripe, Song to Musique. Albert Spalding, who has exquisite 
taste for music and a pretty fancy for composing, has 
taken four poems of the graceful Robert Herrick and made 
four very musicianly songs out of them. To Daffodils has 
a distinct atmosphere of its own. It is not easy for the 
singer, as Mr. Spalding has a way of writing augmented 
intervals that are pertectly simple to play on his violin 
but decidedly difficult to play on anybody's voice. Rock of 
Rubies, short, is happily tree from these intervals, Despite 
its simplicity, Mr. Spalding has given it a beautiful and 
distinctive harmonic dress. The same is true of Cherrie- 
Ripe, another short song. The last of the set, Song to 
Musique, is longer, and again bristles with intervals that 
are difficult for any except a singer very sure of himself, 


Fragments (Songs) 
By Horace Johnson 
Four short songs—three of two pages, and one, November 
Night, of only one. They are ingenious and fanciful, For 
practical concert purposes they are rather short, but useful 


in the studio. 
(The Arthur P. Schmide Co., Boston) 


In This Quiet Hour (Song) 
By Florence Aylward 
This is a straightforward tune, written effectively for the 
voice and with a very easy accompaniment. Miss Aylward’s 
first phrase reminds one irresistibly of the beginning of 
Agathe’s Leise-Leise aria from Der Freischiitz 4 5 
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string orchestra, who contributed a number of racial tunes 
arranged by Lund. William Goruph was at the piano. 

The Rubinstein Chorus of women’s voices, under the con- 
ductorship of John Lund, gave the first concert of the 
season in the Statler Hotel the morning of January 31, 
before an appreciative audience. Clyde H. Miller, baritone 
of Rochester, proved a delightful soloist; Herbert Kramer 
and William Wirges, Jr., capable accompanists for soloist 
and chorus. The chorus was obliged to repeat George 
Bouchard’s composition, My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose. 
Incidental solos were sung by Mrs. Elmer Yax, Ruth Pettit 
and Mary Conover. 

At the first free municipal organ recital in January in 
Elmwood Music Hall, under the auspices of the department 
of parks and public buildings, Irwin S. Binder, organist, 
gave a fine program—the toccata and fugue in F minor 
by T. Tertius Noble, one of the outstanding numbers, given 
its first hearing in Buffalo. 

DeWitt C. Garretson, orgarist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
assisted by Edna Zahm, soprano, and Herbert Jones, basso, 
made an excellent impression at the recital of February 24, 
Miss Zahm and Mr. Jones being obliged to give encores. 
Ethyol McMullen and Mr. Garretson were the accom- 
panists, 

Henry W. Straton, organist at First Church of Christ 
Scientist, assisted by Dorothy F. Hobbie, contralto, and 
Elsie De Grood, viokinist, with Irwin S. Binder, accompanist, 
were heard in the recital of March 9. 

The participants in recent music programs of the Amer- 
ican Artists Club were as follows: Agnes Luther Tullio, 
soprano; Ethyol McMullen, accompanist; piano duets, Mil- 
dred Kelling and Julia Jennings ; Florence Reid, contralto; 
Melville Avery, baritone; Rebecca Cutter Fox, soprano; 
Dorothy Hobbie, contralto, with Ethyol McMullen at the 
piano; Emil Hoffman, tenor, with Mrs. Gould accompanist ; 
Bradley Yan, baritone; Bernice Riggs, pianist; Mrs. Lee 
Miller and Louise Sleep, sopranos, with Ethyol McMullen 
at the piano; Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan, mezzo soprano, 
with Gertrude Claudia Peeples at the piano; John Rovey, 
tenor; Marie McKenna, child pianist ; Marvin "Burr, baritone 
and teacher, of Rochester, with Alice Wysard of Rochester 
at the piano; Edna Zahm, Emily Linner and Sidney Wer- 
timer, with Ethyol McMullen and Seth Clark accompanists. 

Mary M. Howard's senior pupils presented a solo and 
ensemble recital in the music room of the Grosvenor Library. 
The program was excellently performed by Mildred Kelling, 
Mary and Emily Mehnert, Julia Jennings, Marion Strasser 
and Helen Hogan. 

Elinor Lynch’s Buffalo School of Piano Music gave a 
pupils’ recital, the program of standard compositions played 
by Jane Norton, Clarissa Fisk, Rena Freedman, Frances 
Gordon, Biagia Gugino, Ruth Pliss and Lillian Gevertsman. 

Bertha Becker Caugnard presented her pupil, Emily 
Wilson, in the music room of the Grosvenor Library. 

Clara Schlenker’s large class of piano pupils gave a 
recital recently, 

Ada Stettenbenz’ piano pupils gave a program of atlas, 
two-piano numbers and duets in the music room of the 
Grosvenor Library. 

Maud Stanley, head of the music department of Neigh- 
borhood House, has planned many musical activities. 
Monthly musicales have been given in which Dorothy Hob- 
bie, contralto; John Rovey, tenor; Agnes Luther Tullis, 
soprano; Mrs, Throop Wilder and John Applin, violinists, 
and Miss Stanley, pianist, have participated. John Rovey 
has also appeared before the Ad Club. 

The Graduates Association had a special program at the 
club house in North Street in celebration of its 1000th 
meeting, at which Helen Douglass sang a group of songs 
accompanied by Mrs. James Foster, Jr. A classical dance 
was given by Florence Armstrong and Francella Jarvis, 
with Dorothy Lipp at the piano. 

C. Wendell Keeney, pianist; Charles Stokes, violinist, 
and Gerald Stokes, accompanist, gave an enjoyable program 
at the College Club recently. 

The Statler Hotel features its excellent music in daily 
organ recitals by George Bouchard, Katherine Stang, vio- 
linist, and Martha Gomph, harpist. 

Kathryn McCarthy announces classes in music theory, a 
class for teachers, and critic teaching. Her assistants are 
Helen Douglass and Rebecca Ormond. 

Irene Pellette Studt is director and solo soprano of the 
North Park Baptist Church and with the organist, Frances 
H. Wells; Mrs. Arthur Powell, contralto; Tae) Atkinson, 
tenor, and Burleigh Wells, baritone, gave a successful choir 
concert in February. 

Mrs, Max Weisberg has assumed the duties of solo so- 
prano at the Third Church of Christ, Scientist. 

Rebecca Cutter Fox, solo soprano at Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, has been engaged to direct the chorus choir 
of the Parkside Presbyterian Church. 

Under the direction of Robert H. Fountain, choir director 
and baritone soloist of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, 
the quartet and chorus sang Gaul’s oratorio, The Holy City, 
the evening of February 23. 

At the evening service at the Central Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Februar oe vo Fix gave an organ 
recital of eight numbers, tr, Grieg, MacFarlane, 
Frysinger, Rogers and inal. orsakoff. 

ome of the former pupils of Evelyn Choate banded 
themselves together a half dozen years ago in a Junior 
Musical Club, of which Una Martin Leeming is now pres- 
ident for the second time. Monthly meetings occur at the 
home of the members. 

Helen L. Miller, comma, Seen sang for WGR radio 
station, Technical High Schoo romatic Club of East 
Aurora in the Roycroft Salon; Nes Arts Club at the Tou- 
raine Hotel, also for the thirtieth anniversary of the Wom- 
en's Club in the Roycroft Inn, Mrs. John Eckel Charles 
and Gerald Stokes ae in the last concert, giving 
violin and_ piano ee. 

ist, has had advan of 


Helen Garrett Menni 
study with Godowsky an ol and is much in d 
gogo. he gave recitals for 
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McMullen presented the musical program at the banquet of 
the Retail ts’ Association. 

Melville Avery sang at the dinner of the Commercial 
Club, also participated in the program of Les Amis de la 
France singing a group of French songs. 


Florence Reid ig a song recital in the Georgian room 
of the Hotel Statler for the Zonta Club. Edna 2 Page 
wi 


for the D. A. R. Washington’s Birthday meeting 
Ampico reproducing piano, also for the Mothers’ Club. 
Dorothy Hobbie, contralto, accompunes by Florence 
Shearer, was soloist for the D. A. R. thirty-second anni- 
versary ‘of the chapter celebration in the Hotel Statler. 
Mrs. Laurence H. Hart, soprano, appeared in songs and 
a discussion of American Ideals in Music at a meeting of 
the Western Federation. ‘ 
Lillian Veatch Evens was a favorite in her Fc ampamog 
of the prologue before Scaramouche at Shea’s Hippodrome, 
singing, in old time French costume, Friml’s Love Is Like 
a Firefly, with the assistance of ‘Leo Considine. Mrs. 
— delighted at the Marine Hospital in her are —*- 
uals L. H. M. 


Gentle Tells Rotarians of Carmen’s Troubles 


Alice Gentle, upon the occasion of her recent appearance 
as guest-artist with the San Carlo Opera Company in 
Memphis, was invited to address the Rotarians of that 
city. The night before she had appeared with her usual 
brilliant success in Carmen and the Memphis papers were 
ablaze with eulogies, so she took the occasion to tell the 
gentlemen Present some of that lady’s troubles. 

“Carmen,” she said, “is largely a matter of geography. 
In New York, they want one kind of a Carmen; in San 
Francisco, quite another kind. — bits of action make 
an immense hit in one place ; they fall flat when trans- 
planted. Every one says to me: ‘Surely Carmen is your 
favorite role,’ to which I answer quite curtly: ‘Not at all’ 
and why should it be? In the first place, just see how 
Bizet has ‘short changed’ the part musically. Every other 
important character has a chance to get out and sing one 
good rousing song and end up on a high note and have 
the house come down with applause. Not so Carmen. All 
of her arias are subject to the action—it’s always the action 
—and nothing must interfere with the action, no matter 
how well she may sing or dance. There is the action. 
There must be no stopping for personal effect—it would 
interfere with the action! 

“Along comes the Toreador, all gold lace and bright 
colors, and sings the Toreador’s song. No action inter- 
feres with that, but with comparatively small effort he 
secures a most effective ten minutes for himself. Bizet was 
kind to him. He was even more kind to Micaela (recently 
referred to by one of our noted cartoonists as the kind of 
a girl that men forget). She can quietly sit in her dressing 
room and crochet for two acts and then float on in the 
third act, sing one song with a beautiful high B and ‘stop 
the show’ for all of five minutes—the action doesn’t matter 
in her case. 

“By this time the action is getting rougher and rougher 
on poor Carmen, for from here out it is largely her mission 
to assist in showing the audience what a splendid actor and 
general outraged strong man the tenor is, and when in the 
last act she comes on to receive the fatal dagger thrust, 
resignation plays a large part. After all, what is there 
left to do but die? 

“My life,” said Miss Gentle, “is divided into two phases : 
the day before the battle and the day after. That is, the 
day before and after Carmen, behold.” And the much 
acclaimed Carmen held out a pair of lovely arms with the 
bruises of the battle of the night before. 


Life Not Too Hard for Potter 


Edward Potter, genial and busy personal representative 
of Mary Garden, who has been accompanying her on the 
tour with the Chicago Opera, ar ge is not suffering 
any hardships of life, notwithstanding the many thousand 
miles of travel. From Seattle he sent the Musicat Courter 
the following postal: “Tour fine. Mrs, Haig and six 
children called on me today. Wish you could have heard 
their merry tale!” 


Mildred Faas Activities 


Mildred Faas, soprano, was so well received when she ap- 
peared recently in Catasauqua, Pa., that the result was an 
engagement as soloist with the Easton Orchestra, Earle 
Laros, conductor, for March 25. The concert was given in 
Bethlehem under the auspices of the American Legion. 
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MANY NOTED A 
GIVE TTLE PROGRAMS 


Ivogun, Levitzki, Heifetz, De Pachmann and Schumann- 
Heink Among Those Heard—Notes 


Seattle, Wash., March 8.—This week Maria Ivogun sang 
a program at Plymouth Church and sang it beautifully from 
the first number, by Mozart, to the last encore. Wallace 
MacMurray brought Miss Ivogun, and Seattle music lovers 
are also indebted to him for bringing Marcel Dupré, the 
French organist, and Alberto Salvi, the harpist, a trio 
which has added brilliancy to the season. 

Concert By GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 

Another red letter event was the coming of Germaine 
Schnitzer, the French pianist, who charmed with her per- 
sonality and impressed the large audience deeply by her de- 
lightful playing. She was assisted by Mary Louise Rod- 
erick, who gave a group of songs with Robert Turner at 
the piano, and Ted Turner playing the violin obligatos. 

Miscua Levitzk1 Hearp. 

Much may be said of Mischa Levitzki, who played a pro- 
gram at the Metropolitan last month. This is the second 
time Mr. Levitzki has appeared here and strengthened the 
feeling that he is one of the delightful pianists of the day. 
During his stay in town the Cornish School Faculty Club 
gave a reception for him at the school, which was well at- 
tended. 

JascHa Herretz 1n REcIrTAL. 

Jascha Heifetz was in excellent form when he played here 

on February 4 
De PACHMANN A FAvorITE. 

De Pachmann, with his eccentricities, did not allow his 
audience to lose sight of the fact that they were listening to 
a pianist of renown. Those who heard him years ago went 
again to renew their memories and this generation was also 
well represented. 

ScHUMANN-HEINK Draws LarGe AUDIENCE. 


As always, Ernestine Schumann-Heink packed the house. 
With the singer was a young violinist, Florence Hardeman, 
who played two of Cecil Burleigh’s numbers among others 
and was well received. Also with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was her reliable accompanist, Katharine Hoffmann, who re- 
fused as usual to be cajoled by the singer into sharing the 
applause of the audience. Frank Hood brought the “troupe,” 
as Mme. Schumann-Heink called her trio. 

Notes. 

An opportunity to hear some of the best examples of the 
music of three different periods and types Gregorian, medi- 
eval and modern, was given at St. James’ Cathedral by the 
male choir, conducted by Dr. Franklin Sawyer Palmer, the 
organist. He was assisted by Edwin Fairbourne, organist 
of Pilgrim Congregational Church; Carl Paige Wood, of the 
University of Washington, and W. H. Donley, of the First 
Presbyterian Church. The attendance was large. 

The Armstrong Trio, including Francis J. Armstrong, vio- 
linist; George Rogovoy, cellist, and Liborius Hauptmann, 
pianist, has given two excellent chamber music recitals, and 
though a new organization, it immediately took its rightful 
place. The audiences were very appreciative. 

The Spargur String Quartet played the last of their sea- 
son’s series on February 19, before a crowded house, their 
program consisting largely of new numbers which were in- 
teresting and well received. The members are John Spar- 
gur, violin; Albany Ritchie, violin; E. Hellier Collens, viola, 
and George Kirchner, cellist. 

An interesting event was the program of compositions by 
Adelina Carola Appleton, of this city, with Kathryn Crysler 
Street, of Portland, vocalist; Vesta Muth, pianist, and 
George Rogovoy, the Russian cellist. 

Mrs. Adam Beeler, contralto, who returned from study 
in Italy, gave a program of songs recently which called 
forth many flattering comments from musicians and critics. 

The Musical Art Society presented Leone Langdon, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. C. W. Knudsen, vocalist, at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club, and a program of modern French music was 
given by the Ladies’ Musical Club, in which Mrs. Floyd 


Oles, Gwendolyn Ruge and Iris Canfield took part, with 
ne Langdon at the piano. 

Vaughan Arthur presented his young violin pupil, Byrd 
Elliott, in a successful recital. Irene Hampton Thrane 
assisted at the piano. 

Hazel Hammer Hill, pianist, gave a recital at the Cornish 
School, and the pupils ‘of Jacques Jou-Jerville did so well in 
their vocal program that it had to be repeated. 

Walter H. Nash, of New York, has been engaged by Miss 
Cornish to fill the vacancy at the school made by the de- 
parture of Arnold Gantvoort for Los 
Angeles. For the summer school Miss 
Cornish was fortunate in securing the 
services of Theodore Spiering, violinist 
(who will be welcomed by his many 
friends here); Andrew Sklarewski, 
pianist and teacher (formerly director 
of the Imperial Conservatory of Music 
in Russia), and Adolf Bolm, the Rus- 
sian dancer, 

Thomas Wilfred and his Clavilux 
were the attractions at the Cornish 
Little Theater this week and provided 
the community with a new sensation. 

A. M. B. 


SAN DIEGO 


San Diego, Cal., March 6.—The Cad- 
man Club of San Diego gave its second 
annual concert at the First Unitarian 
Church and delighted a large audience 
with a varied program. This chorus of 
men’s voices is doing good work under 
Wallace Moody’s direction and shows 
great improvement over last year. Mrs. 
Wallace Moody is the capable accom- 
panist of the organization and Dr. Roy 
Stevenson the president. It is an- 
nounced that Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, in whose honor the club is named, 
is writing a choral to be dedicated to 
the society and which will soon be per- 
formed bv these singers. 

The Amphion Resident Artists Course 
presented Madeleine Childs, violin; - 
Leona Dustin Wolmer, contralto, and 
Lois Sickels, piano, in an interesting 
program the evening of March 6 at the 
Unitarian Church. Mrs. Childs played 
taxing numbers with vigor, style and good tone, showing 
excellent musicianship. Leona Dustin Wolmer’s contralto 
voice was heard to excellent advantage in a variety of 
selections. The first movement of the Schumann piano 
concerto was given a smooth reading by Miss Sickels, with 
Mr. O’Connor at the second piano. The musicians com- 
bined forces for Bemberg’s Hindoo Song and (by request) 
Lieurance’s By the Waters of Minnetonka, to the delight 
of the listeners. 

The San Carlo Opera Company was in San Diego for a 
three days’ engagement, presenting Carmen, Madame But- 
terfly, Faust and Il Trovatore. Taken as a whole it was 
a thoroughly enjoyable occasion. 

John McCormack sang to an audience that packed the 

Spreckels Theater, the evening of February 28. Mr. 
McCormack supplied all the old thrills—and new ones as 
well—in the Schubert songs. Lauri Kennedy, cello, and 
Edwin Schneider, piano, came in for a share of the ap- 
preciation. Seating capacity was taxed to the limit, with 
600 on the stage and every available corner of the building 
used. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, critic and lecturer, has been spend- 
ing a busy week a having addressed at least thirty au- 
diences in that time. He professes himself as delighted 
with San Diego, just as San Diego yeete sssed, more voci- 
ferously, its delight in him—particularly San Die go of the 
high school and college ages. 

The San Diego Oratorio Society, Annie Marie Clark, 
president, Nino Marcelli, director, and Ellen B. Babcock, 


accompanist, is meeting with enthusiastic support, and it 
is hoped that the Mendelssohn oratorio, Ehjah, may be 
presented in the near future. 

So popular has been the demand for tickets for the 
Community Music Association’s production of Hansel and 
Gretel that several performances beside the original four 
have been arranged. Laura de Turezynowvicz has done 
fine work in the management of this opera. Mme. Bouch- 
ard-Irones as Gretel scores a distinct artistic success. 


E. B. B. 


PORTLAND HEARS CHICAGO OPERA 
Portland, Ore., March 15.—Operatic Portland turned out 

in large numbe rs to hear the ( ‘hicago Civic Opera Company, 

which opened at the Civic Auditorium on March 10. The 





- 


THE ARMSTRONG TRIO 


Francis J. Armstrong, violinist; George Rogovoy, cellist, and Liborius Haupt- 
mann, pianist. 


(See story in Seattle letter.) 


company played four operas—Cleopatra, with Mary Garden 
in the title role; Boris Godunoff, with Chaliapin; Salome, 
with Mary Garden, and the Jewess, with Rosa. Raisa. 
Ettore Panizza and Giorgio Polocca conducted. A guaran- 
tee of $61,000, underwritten by fifty-one local business men, 
brought the company here. J. R. O, 


Marie Romaet-Rosanoff at Vassar 

Marie Romaet-Rosanoff gave a successful cello recital at 
Vassar College on the evening of March 14, playing a pro 
gram which comprised ; seyen variations on a Mozart theme, 
Beethoven; suite in C major (unaccompanied ), Bach; con 
certo, Boccherini ; two numbers by Faure—Elégie and Papil 
lon; Intermezzo, Granados, and Fileuse, by Popper. The 
audience was very enthusiastic, especially after the Bach 
suite. At the conclusion of the program Mme. Rosanoff was 
obliged to respond with four insistent encores. Raymond 
Bauman was accompanist. 

This concert was a gift to the college of Mrs. Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge. 


Samarofi Busy on the Coast 
Olga Samaroff is having a busy time on the Pacific 
Coast. Today, April 3, she plays in Anaheim, Cal.; April 
4 and 5 she is soloist with the Philharmonic Society of 
Los Angeles; April 8 she appears in Riverside, Cal., and 
April 10 she plays in Oakland 
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Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 


Butler, Pa., March 13—The formal opening of the 
remodelled and refurnished community building of this city 
was marked by a musical program of more than usual 
merit. A series of piano oo was rendered by Prof. M. 
Nagel of New York City. Prof. Charles French of 
Pittsburgh gave a number of violin solos and Mrs. Charles 
French sang two selections. Prof. Nagel’s selections in- 
cluded the works of Bendel, Liszt, Schutt, Rachmaninoff, 
Godard, Chopin, Scharwenka and 'Sinding. Prof. French 
rendered compositions of Kreisler, Sarsasate and Rehfeld. 
Mrs, French sang Swallows, Cowan, and Ave Maria, Bach- 
Gounod, with violin obbligato by Prof. French. Prof. 
George Bob Wick, vocal teacher of Butler and Pittsburgh, 
had charge of the general arrangement of the program and 
conducted the singing of the national anthem. 75 War Pe 


Cheyenne, Wyo., March 19—The Junior Music Study 
Club was recently ‘Taunched as a feeder to the Cheyenne 
Music Study Club now in its fifth year of activity. Mrs. 
Grover Ries, teacher of piano, has agreed to sponsor the 
new organization, the meetings of which take place semi- 
monthly at her home, As soon as possible the juniors will 
be affiliated with the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
Berta Smith of Casper, president. The officers of the 
Junior Club are Helen Owens, president; Eleanor Owens 
and Kathleen Lamont, vice presidents, and Amy Jean 
Pierson secretary-treasurer. The membership includes a 
half score of young misses of the early high school age. 

Election of officers for the Music Study Club was held 
on March 18, the ballot resulting as follows: president, 
Mrs. Lloyd Sampson; vice president, Mrs. George S. Lake; 
secretary, Mrs. I. R. Townsend, and treasurer, Mrs. Arthur 
E. Spaulding. 

On the afternoon of St. Patrick’s Day, music lovers were 
given a treat with a delightful concert arranged by Mrs. 
T. Joseph Cahill. It was a program of old Irish songs 
and airs, and presented in the auditorium of Cathedral 
Hall, the large room being filled to capacity. Mrs. Cahill 
and Frances McCarthy were the accompanists. The con- 
cert included a wide assortment of songs. W. L. 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Columbus, Ohio, March 21—First honors and the 
awarding of the cup, offered by the Columbus Dispatch, 
were won by the Ohio University Glee Club, Clarence C. 
Robinson, director, in the Ohio Intercollegiate Glee Club 
contest held March 15 in Memorial Hall. A large and 
appreciative audience greeted the clubs in this annual 
event. Second honors were accorded Ohio Wesleyan. Other 
contesting clubs were Dennison, Wittenberg, Muskingum, 
Capital and Bluffton. The singing of all the clubs was 
of a high order. The presiding judges were: Chas. N. 
Boyd, director, Pittsburgh Musical Institute; Will Earhart, 
director of Public School Music, Pittsburgh, and Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, director, Singers’ Club, Cleveland. Henschel’s 
Morning Hymn was used as the prize song. Each club 
also sang a light number and college song. P. I. L. 


Council Bluffs, Ia. March 17—The Girls’ Glee Club 
of the Thomas Jefferson High School, under the direction 
of _ Harsch, gave two performances of an operetta re- 
cently. 

Mme. Swoboda, pianist, recently located in Omaha, 
filled an engagement at the Broadway Theater during the 
past week. The Rubinstein concerto in D minor, with 
organ accompaniment by Ralph Mason Hix, and numbers 
by Chopin and MacDowell were played. 

A sacred concert by the Tabor College Glee Club was 
given at the First Congregational Church the evening of 
March 16. 

Two programs were given during the past two weeks 
by piano students from the class of Albert F. Beck. 

A. F. B, 


Dayton, Ohio, March 21—With an audience of nearly 
3000 children, Walter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra appeared in Memorial Hall the afternoon 
of March 17. Never was the charm of Mr. Damrosch’s 
personality more felt than when he made the explanatory 
remarks for the various numbers. The concert was an 
education to the children and a delight to the adults as 
well. They played the overture to Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Nicolai; Beauty and the Beast and Empress Laidero- 
nette from Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite; Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits, Gluck; Polonaise, Beethoven, and the Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube waltz by Strauss. 

On the evening of March 14, in Victory Theater, the 
New York Orchestra again played, Walter Damrosch con- 
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ducting. The house was entirely sold out. The symphony 
played was by Glazounoff, No. 5, in B flat. 

On the afternoon of March 9, at the Buzfuz Club, 
Wanda Landowska gave a delightful concert on the harp- 
sichord and piano. To hear a genuine artist play the harp- 
sichord was a privilege and created much interest. The 
program was strictly classic, including numbers by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Scarlatti, Rameau and Daquin, 
with the addition of one composition in ancient style, writ- 
ten by the performer, 

In Memorial Hall, March 14, be Civic Music League 
presented a quartet composed of Olive Kline, soprano; 
Elsie Baker, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, "and Royal 
Dadmun, baritone. This was the sixth and final concert 
of the course. In addition to a solo group by each artist, 
a number of operatic duets and quartets were given. The 
accompanist was Marion Sims. 

Under the local management of L. M. Johnson, Yellow 
eg Ohio, the Flonzaley Quartet gave a concert in the 
Y. W. A. auditorium, March 19. The evening was one 
of delight to lovers of chamber music. They played the 
Beethoven quartet in A major, opus 18, No. 5; the Schu- 
mann quartet in A major, opus 41, No. 3, and two move- 
ments from the American quartet by Dvorak. The 
audience displayed great enthusiasm and a number of 
encores were granted, M.C., 


Denton, Tex., March 21—A spring festival of music 
to last an entire week early in May is being planned by 
the College of Industrial Arts, State College for Women. A 
musical fete, typifying historical events which have trans- 
pired in the month of May, is planned for the first day. In 
the evening, there will be an antiphonal chorus consisting 
of 250 voices, which will render mixed selections. The 
orchestra of the college, which has attained symphony pro- 
portions, will present a program one evening during the 
week, Among the numbers to be offered are, B minor 
symphony by Schubert, C minor concerto by Beethoven, 

and Magic Flute overture by* Mozart. William E. Jones, 
head of the department of music and former director of 
music in Christ Church, Indianapolis, is director of the 
orchestra. The Wild Rose, an operetta by Rhys Herbert, 
is being planned as another attraction of the ae 


Denver, Colo., March 25—The fifth pair of concerts 
given by the Civic Symphony Orchestra, Horace E. Ture- 
man, conductor, took place on the evening of March 21 and 
the afternoon of March 23. The soloist was Charles South, 


violinist. Opening with the Tschaikowsky Nutcracker 
Suite, the program included works of Mozart, “it aah 
Schubert, Liadoff, Chopin and Sibelius. 


Erie, Pa., March 30—On March 4, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink sang before an audience of nearly 2000 at the 
Elks Auditorium. She gave a program of many old fa- 
vorites and was obliged to respond to the hearty applause 
with several encores, Of course there were songs espe- 
cially sung for those who fought in the war and the mem- 
bers of the War Veterans and the Zonta Club were the 
donators of delightful floral gifts. Assisting was the vio- 
linist, Florence Hardemann, who proved most excellent. 
The able accompanist was Katharine Hoffman. K. A. O. 


Hackensack, N. J., March 20—Two concerts, arranged 
by Bertha K. Eckhardt, head of the music department, 
were given in the auditorium of Hackensack High School 
on March 6, one in the forenoon and the other in the 
afternoon, by the High School Glee Club of sixty voices, 
accompanied by Simonis’ Symphony Orchestra of New 
York. The auditorium was filled to capacity and the 1200 
students listened with closest attention to a program which 
included, for the morning, works of Von Suppe, Grieg, 
Planquette, Tschaikowsky, Waldteufel and Offenbach; for 
the afternoon—Chopin, Grieg, Beethoven, Verdi, Gounod, 
Bullard, and several selections from William Tell, An 
interesting feature of the morning concert was a discussion 
and demonstration of the musical instruments used in a 
symphony orchestra. As Miss Eckhardt described the in- 
struments, the players exhibited them to the students and 
played a few measures. A study of the four classes of 
instruments had been a feature of classroom work, with a 
general discussion of compositions and composers, Hack- 
ensack High School is steadily growing in musical import- 
ance under the direction of Miss Eckhardt, who is devoting 
much attention to music appreciation. The forward move- 
ment in Hackensack High School is of great significance 
and promises much for music in high schools in the future. 
Several special musical assemblies are held during the year 
for the entire student body, featuring symphony concerts, 
and the big feature of each semester is a combined concert 
of glee clubs and orchestras, At the special request of the 
principal of Rutherford High School, the Glee Club, under 
Miss Eckhardt’s direction, gave a concert in the Rutherford 
High School on March 18, to a large and appreciative 
audience. W. A. 


Joplin, Mo., March 15—The Joplin Choral Club re- 
peated, by request, its Christmas concert, on February 29 
at the high school auditorium and was greeted with a 
splendid audience. The chorus was conducted by Walter 
McCray, of Pittsburg, Kansas, Normal, and was assisted 
by the Joplin Festival Orchestra, T. Frank Coulter, direc- 
tor. The quartet was composed of Mrs. Wilford Kepner, 
soprano; Mrs. Ray Bond, contralto; Hugo Weidler, tenor, 
and Charles H. Dusher, bass. Fred E. Frevert was pianist. 
The concert was a success both musically and financially, 
revealing the fact that the choral club has among its mem- 
bers material for the solo parts of oratorios. 

ay oplin Choral Club established a precedent on Feb- 
ruary 28 by giving a concert out of town at Baxter Springs, 
Kan., in the high school auditorium under the auspices of 
the Woman's Club. 

On the evening of February 4, the Fortnightly Musical 
Club presented Ernest Hutcheson in a successful piano 
recital. Mr. Hutcheson was well received. 

Sophie Braslau appeared in a concert at the high school 
auditorium on the evening of March 3, ye. ig as - ces 
of the Fortnightly Music Club. mm 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30—On i “ a concert 
was given, under the direction of Rudolf King, concert 
pianist and _ teacher, in the Benton Boulevard Baptist 


Church, under the auspices of the Queen Esther class. 
Those pagicpatine besides Mr. Kin were Robert Head, 
pianist; Ralph Parland, baritone; Marie Theresa Fetters, 


reader ; a Crystal Wilson, Ruby Hafkin and Myrtle 
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Ziman, pianists, These last three, as well as Mr. Head, are 
pupils of Mr. King. P.A.S. 
Kokomo, Ind., March 21—The Matinee aiaes Club 
enjoyed a deli htful program, on March 24, by three young 
artists from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Faye 
Ferguson, a Bees oe pupil of Marcian Thalberg, is making 
a concert tour of Indiana, Agnes Trainor, soprano, pupil 
of Dan Beddoe and Ralph Lyford, is much sought for as 
soloist on big programs. Heiman Weinstine, violinist, is a 
pupil of Robert Perutz and has played with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Their program included works of 
Lalo, Kreisler, Schubert, Chopin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Bleichman, Gabrilowitsch, Nachez, Schubert and — 
..N.I 


Montclair, N. J., March 12—The Montclair Orchestra, 
under the leaders ip of Philip James, gave its second con- 
cert of the season on the evening of February 20 at the 
Montclair Club hall. Preceding the program, the orchestra 
was heard in Grieg’s The Death of Ase in tribute to the 
memory of Woodrow Wilson. The program opened with 
Handel’s concerto Grosso No. 5 in D major, in which the 
orchestra's »;concert-master, Maurice Kaufman, together 
with -Mrs,. Cecil Smith and Charles Aue, leaders respec- 
tively of the second violins and cellos, appeared as soloists. 

The virtuosity of the orchestra was shown in a new suite 
for strings by Frank Bridge. The suite opus 35, by 
Glazounoff, concluded the program for the evening. As- 
sisting the orchestra in Bach’s D minor concerto were Mr. 
and Mrs, Albert Stoessel. Their playing was excellent 
in every degree, bringing a profound intelligence to the 
reading of this work. Also assisting was Katherine Bowen, 
who presided at the piano in place of the older instrument 
called for in the score. Mrs. George Wing of Montclair 
sang many delightful songs and received well earned ap- 
a from the audience. She had the support of Mrs. 
E. W. Heilig at the piano. 

"The Montclair Glee Club, under the leadership of Mark 
Andrews, gave its second concert of the season in the 
Auditorium of the Montclair high school to a large and 
appreciative audience. For the first time one of its own 
members was a featured soloist of the evening. Besides 
singing incidental solos in Paul Revere’s Ride by Dudley 
Buck, Lester Testut offered a group of three songs by 
Russell. The other soloist was Emily Rosevelt Chadderton, 
whose lovely voice was effective in La Girometta, Con- 
templation and Chanson Provencale. Among her numbers 
was Sleepy Time by Harry Menge, a member of the Glee 
Club. The selections sung by the Glee Club included The 
Viking Song; Maid of the Valley; Rolling Down to Rio, and 


others. The work of the chorus showed a decided im- 
provement over its former concert. 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Toscha Seidel, violin- 


ist, gave the fifth concert in the Unity Course on February 
15. The program chosen appealed to the various tastes 
of music lovers and was fully appreciated as was evidenced 
by the enthusiastic applause, which demanded encore after 
encore. Mr. Werrenrath sang numbers by Oley Speaks, 
Broadwood, Purcell and Grieg. Mr. Seidel included Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Francoeur, Chopin-Wilhelmj, Burleigh 
and Grieg-Seidel. Seen Ge 
Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Richmond, Va., March 16—The concert given by John 
Philip Sousa’s Band at the City Auditorium on the evening 
of March 6 drew one of the largest crowds of the present 
season, The soloists who appeared were Nora Fauchald, 
soprano; Rachel Senior, violin; John Dolan, cornet, and 
George Carey, xylophone. 

Each Sunday night during the present Lenten Season the 
volunteer choir of Monumental Episcopal Church will give 
a special musical program. The first of these services was 
held on the evening of March 9. Mendelssohn's Elijah and 
several other numbers were sung. There are thirty-five 
voices in the choir under the direction of Quincy Cole, 
ne and choir master. 

Gitla  Erstinn, coloratura soprano, and George Harris, 
tenor, appeared in joint recital at the Woman's Club on the 
evening of March 11. Mr. Harris, who is also a pianist, 
played the accompaniments. The program included works 
of Buzzi-Peccia, Sibella, Respighi, Strauss, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and others. 

The Varina Band has been organized here with twenty 
members. George Stoneman has been elected president and 
W. M. Ashley, director. The band held its first rehearsal 
on the evening of March 10. 

Bill Pike’s Orchestra, which was formerly a part of Paul 
Whiteman’s organization, furnished music for the annual 
automobile show during the week of March 10. 

The weekly recital, given at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
on the afternoon of March 9 by F. Flaxington Harker, in- 
cluded compositions by Mailly, MacFarland, Rheinberger, 
Harker and Grieg. 

There was a special musical program in the auditorium of 
the Pace Memorial Methodist Church on the evening of 
March 9. Vocal soloists were William Boyer, B. Elmo 
Whitlock, Virginia Hargrave and Ruth Veirecht. Margaret 
Penzer rendered several violin solos, 

A musicale tea was given at the home of Mrs. Charles 
D. Larus, Jr., on the evening of March 14, for the benefit 
of the Guild of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church. 

Because of the Virginia child labor laws plans have been 
abandoned for the concert to have been given in Petersburg 
during the present month by Shura Cherkassky, the young 
Russian pianist, who recently appeared here under the man- 
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agement of Mrs. Wilson-Greene. Cherkassky is only eleven 
years old and under a strict interpretation of the Virginia 
law he can not appear in concert until he is sixteen. W. T. 


Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Shawnee, Okla., March 20 — Cowen’s Rose Maiden 
was chosen for the mid-winter festival here. The chorus 
was composed of the combined forces of the Boys’ Glee 
Club and the Girls’ Glee Club of the Oklahoma Baptist 
University of this city, and conducted by Edward D. Naff, 
director of the College of Fine Arts. The soloists on this 
occasion were Mary Clay Naff, dramatic soprano; Thelma 
Snodgrass, contralto; Almond Fairfield, baritone, and Ira 
Parker, tenor. These ‘artists acquitted themselves with much 
credit and were generously applauded. To Edward Naff 
goes not only the credit of this production but the choral 
development of the institution. This has made itself felt 
in the two glee clubs—one for the girls and the other for 
young men—both of which are fully federated with the 
State and National Music Federation. Since Mr. Naff has 
been in Oklahoma, he has been honored with the State 
directorship of all choral work done by the Federation. 
For this season’s study has been chosen Spring in Men- 
tone, by Martens, The fine degree with which the choruses 
sang their numbers, the certainty with which the different 
parts came in at proper intervals, prove the thorough train- 
ing and the discipline of the director himself. Cy 


Vancouver, B. C., March 20— The National Grand 
Opera Club, under the direction of Arthur J. Foxall, gave 
two performances on February 25 and 26 of Il Trovatore. 
The cast of characters was as follows: Audrey Mildmay, 
Leonora; Elsie Swann, Azucena; Bessie Leither, Inez; 
Arthur J. Foxall, the Count Di Luna; Thomas McLean, 
Ferrando; Alfred Lester, Ruiz, and Jack Gillmore, the old 
gypsy. O. L. 

Victoria, B. C., March 13—A delightful lecture recital 
took place recently when Mary McCoy Jameson was heard 
on the subject of Hebridean Folk and Their Music, given 
in her home. The program consisted of nine groups, one 
of which was made up of pianoforte selections played by 
Ira Dilworth who also accompanied Mrs. Jameson in her 
songs. Mrs. Jameson was an artist pupil of Yeatman 
Griffith last summer in Portland, Ore. W. E. J 


Youngstown, Ohio, March 9— 
first appearance here since the war at the 
Auditorium on January 18. 

On February 4, Caroline Lazzari and Alberto Salvi gave 
a joint recital in the Rayen-Wood Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Monday Musical Club. The audience de- 
manded seven encores from Mr. Salvi, who appeared on the 
program three times. Mme, Lazzari was forced to give four. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist of Trinity Cathedral, Cleve- 

land, gave his third recital in as many seasons on the organ 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
Conger, Mary Allen, a contralto from Warren, Mrs, James 
local artists in a concert in the Moose Temple: Mrs. Walter 
Conger, Mary Allen, a contralto from Warren; Mrs. James 
Watkins, a local soprano, and John Samuel, formerly of 
this city, now of Cleveland, a bass-baritone. Mrs. Leo 
Collier played the accompaniments excellently. 

On February 10, the newly organized Youngstown Sym 
phony Orchestra, made up of local musicians. under the 
leadership of J. Sugden, gave its first concert in the 
Moose Temple. It played the Aida march; the minuet from 
Haydn's Military Symphony; the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony; the overture to Martha, and 
Mr. Sugden’s Egyptian Oddity. The soloists were Albert 
Holzhausen, baritone, and Jack Evans, harpist. The orches 
tra numbers about sixty musicians. 

On the next evening, in the same hall, Louis Graveure gave 
a satisfying demonstration of the art of song singing. 

Charlotte Welsh Dixon and Mrs, William W. 


Paderewski made his 
Rayen-Wood 


Gillen 
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moved their audience to enthusiastic applause by their two- 
piano playing in the Moose Temple on February 25. They 
played Saint-Saens’ variations on a theme by Beethoven 
(opus 35), and Arensky’s suite, opus 15. On the same 
program were Julia Serifino, a local soprano, and Mrs. 
Harold DeGarmo, an excellent mezzo-soprano of Warren 

On March 4 Rosa Ponselle brought to a close the artists’ 
course of the Monday Musical Club. Her splendid voice 
and dramatic singing stirred tremendous enthusiasm among 
her hearers. Stuart Ross, beside playing the accompani- 
ments, made a favorable impression with his solo numbers. 


L. R. B. 


Chemet Completing Successful Tour 


Renée Chemet has received her due reward in America 
during this, her first season, which opened in Akron on 
November 6, Prior to her New York recital she made 
appearances in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and, added 
to her own recital in Aeolian Hall, she played at one of the 
Biltmore Morning Musicales. She also figured on one of Mr 
Bagby’s Musical Morning programs, and last January was 
the visiting soloist at a Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night concert. 

Mme. Chemet has been on the road, working her way 
East from a coast to coast tour on which she started im 
mediately after her Metropolitan Opera House appearance 
and which concludes today, April 3. Immediately upon 
her return to New York she will make more records for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company before sailing for 
France on April 23. 

The engagements which Mme. Chemet has filled this 
season have included the important cities in no less than 
sixteen States. What is most gratifying to her manager 
isthe fact that many reengagements will help to swell next 
season's tour, 
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seoree St., ne tg N. C., June 2, 
1924; Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1924. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


June 


MARY 6. BRECKISEN. 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, 
July, 1924. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, MRS. T. O. 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
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North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
April, 1924, and June, 1924 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
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Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Saint-Sains Music at Brick CuurcH, 


Dr. Clarence Dickinson's program of music by Saint- 
Saéns, on March 21, was interpreted by himself, organist ; 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Mildred Billing 
harpist. Dr, Dickinson played the brilliant rhapsody on 
Breton Carols, a fantasia, and, at the close, the heroic 
march, these numbers showing the high capabilities of 
organist and organ. Mme. Van der Veer sang My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice, Patiently Have I aited, and 
Evening at Sea, the last named with harp, and all with the 
opulent and deeply expressive tones which she sesses. 
Miss Dilling’s numbers included a Fantasia and The Swan, 
both of which were most interesting. 

A Bach-Handel program will be given at the Friday 
Noon-Hour of music April 4, at the Brick Church, by 
Clarence Dickinson, with John Barclay, baritone, and 
Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist. 

Hazer LoncMAN AND Dororea Nicovar 1N RECITAL. 

Hazel Longman and Dorotea Nicolai, advanced pupils 
of Alma Webster Powell and Eugenio di Pirani, respec- 
tively, gave an enjoyable recital of song and piano at the 
Pouch Mansion, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 22. There was 
a large, enthusiastic audience on hand, and the young 
artists acquitted themselves wel!. The selections of Miss 
Longman consisted of arias from Rigoletto, Louise, and 
songs by Schumann and others. Her high, sweet voice 
showed to advantage. The Song of India and Grieg’s 
Sunshine Song were particularly impressive. Miss Nicolai 
rendered Vienna Carnival (Schumann), and Prelude and 
Fugue (Bach-Liszt) with true artistic feeling and technical 
precision. In Woodland Ballade by Pirani (Storm in the 
Woods, Wild Chase, The Wanderers’ Apparition and 
Celestial Bliss), she was particularly at home, and carried 
her audience with her. Her conception of Tschaikowsky’s 
Humoresque, Weissheger’s Source Fleurie and Pirani’s 
Whirlwind was notable. 

Women’s Puimnarmonic Society Concert. 

Leila Hearne Cannes, president of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society, provided a program of piano and vocal 
music for the March 23 musicale, the pianists being Wini- 
fred Nichols, Victoria Regalbuto and Mary Regalbuto, and 
Mary Lucinda Gilchrist, soprano, The * ese core sisters 
cach played solos, followed by encores, and also the Schu- 
bert-Tausig Military March as a duet. All these numbers 
were received with real enthusiasm, for the talented young 
girls well deserved it. Miss Gilchrist proved to be a singer 
of pleasant voice and personality, singing especially well 
the negro spirituals by Burleigh and Manney, ably ac- 
companied by Hjalmar Bergh. These items led Mr. 
Riesberg te make some remarks on Burleigh, whom he first 
saw in the graduating class of Erie, Pa., high school of 
1886. The boy Burleigh on that particular evening read 
a prize essay, sang a solo, and delivered the valedictory— 
quite an accomplishment for a negro lad! Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Riesberg were guests of honor, and Mrs. 
Clara Soule was hostess. The reception committee in- 
cluded Mrs. David Graham (chairman), Eleanor Arm- 
strong, Ada Heineman, Grace Hartley and Mrs. Schuyler 
H. Wilber. 

Five Noveities at N. Y. Scnoot or Music AND Arts. 

On March 13, at the New York School of Music and Arts, 
a program was given by the following: Marjorie Clark 
and Ruth E, Dynes, pianists, played Wels’ Race for Life, 
as a duet, with much dash; Carl von Lautz showed splendid 
improvement in Haydn's Variations in C major; Miss 
Walsh's high and clear soprano voice won her ddmiration 
for her singing of Cadman’s At Dawning; Sadye Grossman 
sang Spross’ There’s A Lark, with much color and ex- 
pression; and Grace Marie Sterner, pianist, played Bohm’s 
The Hunter, solo, and united in a duet with Mr. Fontaine, 
showing excellent ability and accomplishment; she later 
gave the recitation, Mud Pies, and was also scheduled to 
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sing a solo. Others who appeared have been mentioned 
heretofore. 
Horopysk1 1n New York. 


Eustace Horodyski, Polish pianist, who studied with 
Busoni, came to New York via Canada several weeks ago, 
and last week was heard by a private audience which listened 
with increasing interest to his performance of works by 
Bach-Busoni pin, and others, his interpretations were 
poetic, of highest sentiment, lofty, and oe mg A in every 
respect, Besides his native Polish, he speaks fluent Eng- 
lish, German and French. 


Epwin Grasse IN ATLantic City. 


March 16, Edwin Grasse, organist, violinist and com- 
poser, gave a recital in the High School building, Atlantic 
City, on the splendid new Midmer-Losh organ, and also 
played violin solos, The Daily Press captioned an article, 
“Grasse’s Versatility Charms Many at High School Re- 
cital,” and devoted much space in his praises. The Union 
headed its review, “Musician Delights Audience With Own 
Compositions on Violin and Organ,” and similarly men- 
tioned his excellent playing. ; 
Isidor Gorn, pianist, who studies ensemble playing with 
Mr. Grasse, gave a recital at the Robeson home in Crest- 
wood last week, when he played the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo, with organ accompaniment by Grasse. The latter 
played the Tannhauser overture in his own organ tran- 
scription, and later the Grasse concerto in E minor. 


Batpwin’s Aprit Recitats At City CoLvece. 


Continuing on Sundays and Wednesdays at four o'clock, 
Prof. Baldwin plays highly varied popes at City Col- 
lege during April, including that of Wednesday, April 9, 


-this being a Wagner program, and including excerpts from 


Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, The Master 
Singers of Nurnberg, Parsifal, The Valkyries and The 
Rhinegold. American composers also are well represented 
on his programs. The following names appear: Clifford 
Demarest, Joseph W. Clokey, Felix Borowski, Arthur 
Foote, Charles A. Sheldon, Pietro A. Yon, Charles W. 
Cadman, Theodore Hoeck, and Charles A. Stebbins. 


Boarp or Epucation Lectures AND RECITALS. 


Between March 30 and April 5, several new lectures and 
recitals appeared in the Board of Education courses, given 
mostly in public schools. Among these were a violin recital 
b Marie Deutscher, Washington Irving H. S.; Melodies 
a the Creole State, Eleanora Jenso, at P. S. 46; concert, 
Park Slope Community Chorus, Manual Training H. S.; 
Folk Songs of Many Lands, Bertha Van Vliet, P. S. 163; 
concert by the Frank T. Molony Studio, Boys’ H. S., Brook- 
lyn; Songs of Manhattan, Morris Abel Beer, P. S. 88, 
Ridgewood Heights. Beside these there were lecture recitals 
by Laurie Merrill, June Mullin, G. Aldo Randegger, Mar- 
guerite Potter, etc. 

N. A. O. Executive Committee PLANs. 

A special meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, March 25, produced results, 
as usual under Chairman Reginald L. McAll. Edwin Grasse 
has charge of the May 8 afternoon in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, when he will play Bach’s toccata in F and his 
new organ sonata. He will also play three violin solos of 
his own composition. Handel's oboe concerto will be played 
by Engelbert Brenner, with accompaniment of stringed 
instruments chosen from the American Orchestral Society. 
Mr. Gorn, solo pianist, will offer the first movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto, accompanied by Grasse. Other 
features of Music Week in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
under the auspices of the N.A.O. will be duly announced. 


BENJAMIN ScHOOL PRESENTS PrisONER oF ZENDA. 


The dramatic art department of The Benjamin School 
for Girls presented Anthony Hope’s The Prisoner of Zenda 
at the Selwyn Theater, March 23, the entire cast of seventeen 
principals being made up of girls. Music for the play was 
by Richard C. Rodgers, with orchestrations by Roy Webb. 
My King Can Do No Wrong, a pleasing song by Mr. 
Rodgers, sung in the course of the play, was printed in 
the handsome program booklet. The affair was for the 
benefit of the free scholarship fund of the New York Child 
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Labor Committee. Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine is the well 
known instructor of music in this bars 
Guapys AxMAN Escapes Injury. 

Gladys Axman, the well known soprano, was singing the 
part of Leonora (Il Trovatore) in Stamford, Conn., rch 
18, when a singer dropped a lighted lamp, setting fire to the 
train of Mme. Axman’s gown. Stage hands tore off the 
burning material and put out the blaze. 

RANDALL AND Grecory SING. 

Clifton Randall, tenor, and Betty Gregory, contralto, teach 
vocal music, and the latter sings in the Bedford Presby- 
terian Church and is a much esteemed member. Mr. Ran- 
dall is tenor and musival director at Ocean Parkway M. E. 
Church, where a concert was recently given, with a program 
of operatic and other?choruses as well as solos. r. - 
dall sang a Pagliacci sria and songs by Chadwick and Cara 
Roma; other soloists were Louise Collins Nhare, Helen Bard 
Nixon and Gustav H.'Brasch, with Rosaline Smith, accom- 
panist. 

SouTHLAND Sincers To Give CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. 

The Southland Singers, Emma A. Dambmann president, 
will give a grand opera concert and dance at the Hotel 
Plaza, Tuesday evening, April 8. Cavalleria Rusticana will 
be acted and sung in costume by professionals and South- 
land Singers choral members, under the management of 
Claire Spencer. Preceding the opera a program will be 
given by artist members—Marion Ross, soprano, accom- 
panied by Lucille Blabe; Jacqueline de Moor, pianist, and 
Omar Legant, reader. Martha Stuart is musical director. 

This will be the last but one of the affairs given by this 
organization during the season. The Oriole Luncheon will 
+ a this year at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Saturday, 

ay 3. 

Rarnsow Corerte Sociat MATINEE. 

March 20 a social matinee was given by the Rainbow 
Coterie, Ernestine F. Stewart, president, when one of the 
enjoyable numbers of the program was a whistling solo by 
Miss Jones. 

CarLos Luco Returns From Berwin. 

Carlos Lugo, the Spanish-American pianist, returned last 
week from a stay of over two years in Berlin, where he 
studied with eminent masters. 

Geicer Puri on Program With Voca ist. 

On March 16, Rose Keller, a talented pupil of J. Geiger, 
elocutionist, delighted a large audience at the Hotel Astor, 
when she appeared in a program of varied readings. Wil- 
liam Tilatnikoff, tenor, also gave a group of a 

. W. 


Schelling Work Makes Hit 


Ernest Schelling’s A Victory Ball made so great a hit 
when it was played by the Minneapolis Orchestra that it is 
not only listed for the New York concert of the orchestra, 
but is also in demand for the final request program of the or- 
ganization. The following telegram to Mr. Schelling from 
Carl Fischer, manager of the Minneapolis Orchestra, tells 
the story: “Our final symphony here, March 28, a request 
program. General demand for Victory Ball. It certainly 
made a hit.” 


Onegin a Mah Jongg Devotee 


Sigrid Onegin has become a Mah Jongg devotee and 
whiles away the time on trains at this oriental sport. She 
and her husband, Dr. Fritz Penzoldt, have devised a two- 
handed variety of Mah Jongg, and they are much in demand 
as instructors. With something like eighty concerts to sin 
this season, Mme. Onegin has not had much time for Mah 
Jongg lessons, but she may publish the rules of Mah Jongg- 
according-to-Onegin when she has leisure to draw them up. 


Easton’s Versatility 
“Only once in a blue moon do we find an artist perfectly 
satisfying in opera and equally so as a lieder singer. But 
Florence Easton is such an artist and her musicianship is 
like a light that illumines and beautifies all it touches.” This 
tribute to Florence Easton’s artistry appeared in the Louis- 
ville Post shortly after her recent recital there. 
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~ TITO SCHIPA 
(above) his 
family at Daytona 
Beach, Fla.( Right) 


with 


With his accom- 
panist, Fredrick 
Longas, 


Schipa as Paterfamilias 


Versatility often extends far beyond the confines of some 
particular avocation as with Tito Schipa, who apparently 
is a child of fortune, for whatever he sets his hand to, he 
does it well. But there is another side to versatility, It 
extends to domesticity and to recreation, as the accompany- 
ing pictures testify. 

Schipa is not only a great singer and a fine actor, but also 
a striking example of the perfect husband and father. He 
is devoted to his home and to his family. After and be- 
tween tours, his first thought is to get back to his loved 
ones. That is an unusual trait in an acclaimed star who 
so often succumbs to praise and adulation and thereby 
drifts into a life of self-interest and possible neglect of 
other ties and duties. 

The two most interesting subjects in the world to Schipa 
are his wife and his daughter, Elena Antoinette, who en- 
joys the distinct honor of having Mme. Galli-Curci as god- 
mother, So when he gets the chance, the popular young 
tenor likes nothing better than to spend a day, or even a 
few hours, at his own fireside with his family in the little 
cottage at ‘Daytona Beach, Florida, where all can enjoy the 
warm climate so dear to the Italian temperament. 

While on his way to Havana for a series of recitals with 
the Pro-Arte Society, Schipa had a short respite from 
train and hotel life, due to an engagement in Daytona 
Beach, where he is a great favorite. During this short 
vacation, he gave further evidence of possessing talents 
other than those already enumerated. Whether’ with rod 
or gun, he is an apt student and a ready hand, An un- 
erring eye, a steady nerve and true sporting blood make 
Schipa a delightful companion in recreation at’ all times 
and in all seasons. - When in the North he skates, and when 
in the South he shoots. Wherever he is, he finds an outlet 
for that unlimited versatility that seems able to fit into 
every clime and ‘place. 

Last summer, Schipa remained in America to accept an 
engagement at” Ravinia Park, and ‘while he -had an offer 
for a re-engagemient this coming season, if was declined, 
for he felt the’ tirge to go abroad. Therefore” following 
his spring bookings, he will take his family to Italy for 
several months’ recreation, returning the middle of Sep- 
tember for a short season of opera on the Pacific Coast 
with the San Francisco Opera Company, after which he will 
resume his regular opera and concert work for the 1924- 
25 season. 4 D. 





Mme. Haggerty-Snell Gives Musicale 


Mme. Ida Haggerty-Snell, New York vocal, teacher, 
presented a large number of her pupils in recital)at Stein- 
way Hall on March 22. Those who appeared were 
Dorothy Barlow, Elizabeth Clark, Rose Monde Farmer, 
Isabel Henderson, Ruth and Gwendolin Jeffery, Flora 
Lipschitz, Adele” Major, Alice McElroy, Marie Rasic, 
Maurie! Rigney, Anne Winterbottom, Mary O'Neal Clune 
and John Hiflbrook. The work of all was highly satis- 
factory and reflected much credit upon Mme. Haggerty- 
Snell’s teaching method. 

The program, which was unusually long yet interesting, 
contained numbers by Karganoff, Gastaldon, Tennent, 
Rogers, Fanning, Blumenthal, Massenet, David, Sullivan, 
Jacobs-Bond, Ronald, Grieg, Edwards, Brabe, Harris, 
Spross, Martin, Del Riego, Pinsuti, Mallard, Wood, Tosti, 
Benedict, Eckert, Schubert, Beringer, Ponchielli, Gounod 
and Meyerbeer. Each of the participants was obliged to 
give an encore. 

Charles Gilbert and Elizabeth Duffy accompanied the 
young artists, 


Cincinnati Quartet in Evening of Music 


Dr. Karol Liszniewski will present the Conservatory 
Quartet in an evening of ensemble singing on April 21 at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. The quartet is com- 
posed of Margaret Sterling Powell, soprano, pupil of Thomas 
James Kelly; Euicy.De Young, contralto, Clifford Cunard, 
tenor, and Howard, Fuldner, bass, three pupils of Dan 
Beddoe. Marjorie Gartigus, -pupil of Marcia’ Thafberg, 
is the accompanist: The pragram offers thé particularly 
delightful cycle of songs, In a Persian Garden, by Liza 
Lelimann, the words of which are from the Rubatyat of 
Omar Khayyam. The other part of the evening’s program 
consists” ot Gypsy Songs by Brahms. Dr. Liszniewski is 
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a member of the artist faculty of the Conservatory of 
Music and specializes in the teaching of ensemble of voice, 
piano or stringed instruments. 





Galli-Curci Awards Scholarship 


Sometimes dreams come true. Sometimes fairy tales 
are real. Those who never built castles in the air can 
not understand the thrill that comes to those who, one day, 
discover that they builded better than they knew and lived 
to see a concrete structure rise from mere fancy. There 
are those who disbelieve in fairy godmothers, but they do 
exist, and the famous diva, Galli-Curci, is one of them, 
while her protégée, Muriel La France, is the happiest girl 
in Christendom because her greatest dream has become a 
reality. 
It is a simple, therefore beautiful, story of a young miss 
who wanted to sing and be a 
singer, and who believed in 
dreams. She lived in Toledo, 
Ohio, and after attending the high 
school was sent by her parents 
to Boston and last year gradu- 
ated from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. She sang 
a few times in concert and 
through the instrumentality of a 
member of the Toledo press, se- 
cured an audition with the great 
prima donna, which resulted in 
the latter taking a great fancy to 
the girl who had such pronounced 
talent. 
Now, if there be one trait par- 
ticularly prominent in the charac- 
ter of Mme. Galli-Curci, it is 
graciousness. She never sidesteps 
a kindness or courtesy to any 
one struggling along the artistic 
_ highway, and having granted the 
hearing, something happened. She 
invited the ambitious student to Chicago to have a first-hand 
demonstration of how, she herself worked. “It was all so 
delightful to be near\ her!” exclaimed Miss La France. 
When Galli-Curci takes a liking to someone that someone 
is sure to realize it in no uncertain manner. So, later in the 
season, she sent for her protégée to come to New York to 
study with Frantz Proschowsky. 

Then something more happened. After four weeks with 
this master, progress was so marked as to convince Galli- 
Curci of the wisdom of granting a scholarship which would 
enable her to continue her work, so arrangements have 
been made for Miss La France to accompany Mr. and Mrs. 
Proschowsky to their summer home in the Catskills so 
as to have the benefit of daily instruction and also to be 
near her benefactor whose residence is also at Highmount. 
This will, of course, be working under most favorable 
conditions and her progress should be notable by the fall 
when she hopes to be well on the road to a musical career. 

Miss La France is still wondering if it is not all a dream. 
“To study with such a great man, with wonderful Galli- 
Curci as an inspiration,” she asks, “is it not a fairytale? 


Mildred Stark, One of Utica’s Gifted Contraltos 


Mildred Stark, who is a graduate of the Utica Conserva- 
tory of Music, is well known to music lovers of that city 
through concert appearances and her five years as con- 
tralto soloist at the First Presbyterian Church. Ambition 
to reach a high plane induced Miss Stark to go to New 
York to study. Each year she returns to her home city 
and gives a recital program, where her lovely voice and 
artistry evoke sincere admiration and enthusiasm, for her 
singing shows correct teaching and right thinking. For 
three years Miss Stark has passed her winters in New 
York, and her summers in Raymond, Me., as a pupil of 
Joseph Regneas. The diligent pursuance of her studies 
under this master, and the occasional public appearances are 
proving a successful means of constant progress. 

In a recent recital in New York, of French, German, 
Italian and English songs, she met with unqualified success. 
Noteworthy among the French songs was her rendition of 
Massenet’s I] est doux (Herodiade). Miss Stark is one 
of the fortunate ones whose natural endowments are being 
supplemented by correct ‘instruction and wise guidance, 
and these enable one to feel safe in predicting the attain- 
ment of a place in the first rank of artists. Her program 
was one of great beauty and interest, containing master 
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songs of wide contrasts, which gave her abundant oppor- 
tunity to display a voice of range, beauty and warmth, com 
bined with facility of execution’and eloquence in interpreta- 
tion. Miss Stark was accompanied by Blanche Barbot. 





New Talent Musicale 


On Tuesday morning, March 25, another of the Mme 
Tagliapietra’s New Talent Musicales took place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, there being a very small audience in 
attendance, which is to be regretted because the young 


artists who have been presented at these musicales have 
been of fine caliber. 
Anne Bacon, pianist, revealed much talent in her first 


Debussy, and Fantaisie-[mpromptu, 
ample technic, a 
sense of color 
and Debussy 
Soder Hueck, 
she uses with 


contributions—N octurne, 
op. 66, Chopin. She is the possessor. of 
good, singing tone, and she has a proper 
Later she was also heard in numbers by Scott 
Then came Anna Reichl; a pupil of Mme 
who has a fine lyric Soprano voice, which 


ease and technical skill. It is of an exceptionally pretty 
quality, clear and of wide range, and she charmed her 
hearers at once in the Vissi D’Arte aria from Puccini's 
Tosca, and Tuel Ruscelletto by Paradies. She. increased 


Maria, 
Mio 


the good impression made in later numbers—Ave 
Kahn; Musette’s Waltz Song from. La Boheme, O 
Bambino Caro, Puccini, and Cradle Song, Kreisler. 

his share of 


De Santis, a young violinist, came in for 
the audience's favor in various numbers which he played 
excellently. Edna Sheppard accompanied all the artists 


admirably. 


Lawrence Tibbett in Recital 
Lawrence Tibbett, who is ‘now completing his first year 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company and has won con 
siderable attention as a baritone, will give his first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, April 8, 
with Frank La Forge, the composer, as his accompanist 
Mr. Tibbett will sing several old English airs, If the Heart 
of a Man, from the Beggar's Opera, Griffes’ Night on 
Ways Unknown and Frank La Forge's Flanders Requiem 
Mario Chamlee Féted 
Mario Chamlee, who is now being féted by his townsmen 
in Los Angeles, will soon start East to appear in Cincinnati 
April 20 and in Minneapolis April 22. He is leaving for 
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VON SCHILLINGS REPLIES 
.TO GATTI-CASAZZA 


(Continued from page 5) 

as the one in which she “thanked him for his kindness.” 
What altered her complacent attitude with regard to the 
“illness comedy” was the tenor of the stories in the daily 
papers, which made her the victim of a “nervous collapse.” 
Prof. von Schillings then received the press-men and told 
them about the “clashing of artistic interests” and at the 
same time wrote to Mr. Gatti-Casazza, asking him to “render 
honor to the truth” in the case of Mme. Kemp. 

Mme. Kemp, when seen by your representative, besides 
subscribing to the foregoing, was anxious to deny Mr. 
Gatti’s assertion that in the previous season he had renewed 
her contract only “at her request.” “Imagine,” she laughed 
in her characteristic, impulsive manner, “Mr. Gatti or any 
other manager giving you an engagement because you ask 
him to!” She was equally anxious, however, to speak of the 
kind and generous reception she had’ received at the hands 
of the American public and all her colleagues at the “Met,” 
which she regretted to leave but which in its present high- 
speed materialism did not seem to be for her. “They can’t 
give me rehearsals, I understand that—but imagine my 
singing a role like Kundry last year, all cut and trimmed for 
a mezzo voice (Mme. Matzenauer usually sings the part) 
without a rehearsal! It goes against my grain.” 

Both Professor and Frau von Schillings are more than 
enthusiastic about America, and about the possibilities of 
American music and art. They can’t anderstand, of course— 
mere foreigners that they are—why we Americans should 
be satisfied to have our leading opera house run by a foreign 
management, without regard to American talent and Ameri- 
ca’s peculiar conception of art. Full of admiration for sing- 
ers like Mario Chamlee, Jeanne Gordon and Rosa Ponselle, 
Professor von Schillings hopes to extend to American 
singers the hospitality of the Berlin Opera, and also points 
to contracts already made with Gigli. and others for early 
appearances in Berlin. That these contracts will be carried 
out to the letter, he added, goes without saying. 


MR. GATTI-CASAZZA 
DECLINES TO REPLY 


Artur Bodanzky Takes Up Cudgel for the Metropolitan 

The Musica Courter showed an advance copy of the 
preceding interview to Mr. Gatti-Casazza, in order to af- 
ford him an opportunity to reply to it in this present issue 
if he so desired, Mr. Gatti-Casazza said that he did not 
wish to prolong the controversy and so did not care to 
make any reply, but suggested that the Musicat Courier 
print a copy of the cable sent a short time ago by Artur 
Bodanzky, German conductor at the Metropolitan, to the 
editor of the Berlin newspaper called Der Tag. The 
following is a translation of Mr. Bodanzky’s cable: 


BODANZKY’S CABLE 








Dear Sir: ; . 
Permit me to take exception to your recent statements concerning 


the Metropolitan Opera House and its General Manager, Mr, Giulio 


Gatti-Casazza, : 

As a conductor at the Metropolitan, I wish to state that German 
opera has always held a prominent position in its repertory, and that 
German artists are treated here in a manner that leaves nothing to be 
desired. I am certain that the German artists of this ensemble would 
be happy to verify this. It is natural that, because of the enormous 
repertory and its complexity, that this opera house must be conducted 
with rigorous discipline, to which the personnel, consisting very con- 
siderably of European stars, must accommodate itself. I wish to 
call your attention to the fact that Mr. Gatti-Casazza has always shown 
himself to be a courteous gentleman in his treatment of German 
artists, even during the war, despite the fact that he is an Italian 
and despite his honest and warm patriotism. - 

As to the matter of Madame Kemp it is a unique case in the history 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. She is doubtless a very great artist, 
but she did not succeed in fitting herself into the scheme of things 
here. Having sensed this, and possibly fearing that her contract 
would not be renewed for future seasons, she preferred to return to 
her home after she had begged to be released from her contract for 
the present season. It is hardly worth while to go into the details of 
this specific case, but one fact must be emphasized. Madame Kemp 
did not quit the Metropolitan because, as she states, it “did not 
sufficiently prepare operas,” but because she, as was also the case last 
season, arrived here unprepared for her work. 

It grieves me if these words inadvertently may wound this famous 
woman and excellent artist; but after the erties which appeared in 
Der Tag, I am convinced that deliberate and false accusations are 
being published, and this moves me to voice this contradiction. Messrs. 
Siegfried Wagner, Bruno Walter, Willem Mengelberg and other im- 
portant European artists can bear testimony to the fact that we take 
our art very seriously here, and that neither time nor means are spared 
to are worthy performances of operas of all nationalities. 

fith thanks in advance for your courtesy in reproducing this 
letter, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
¢Signed) Artur Bopanzxy. 


PARIS 


(Continued from page 7) 
de Pachmann, whose mother was once the well known 
Australian pianist, Maggie Oakey, is professor of musical 
theory at the Leschetizky school. Perhaps the sobering 
effect of teaching theory prevents Leonide de Pachmann 
from plunging into the harmonic excesses and melodic 
travesties so common among the young composers of Paris 
today. We met in the Luxembourg Gardens early in March 
and I asked him to stand beside a monument of Chopin 
recently dedicated to Chopin's oldest living pupil, M. Peru. 
I thought that Chopin, de Pachmann, Leschetizky school, 
composer, were four valid and potent reasons why I should 
make a photograph. 
Rosatie Mitier’s Perrect Frencu 

Rosalie Miller was justified in singing every song in 
French at her recent concert in Salle Gaveau, for her 
French accent is beyond reproach, Several native French- 
men said they could detect no foreign flavor. In fact, they 
would hardly believe that Rosalie Miiler was not French. 
The concert ended with a long drawn out trio by Gabriel 
Pierné for piano, violin and cello, in which linked sweetness 
was not unduly pronounced. The veteran composer himself 
undertook the piano part and lent a distinction to the per- 


formance which was lacking in the unmelodious music. 
CiareNce Lucas, 








_ Students’ Recital at Master Institute 

The Master Institute of United Arts, New York; an- 
nounces that the third event ra MS, suriet of students’ re- 
citals will be a piano recital to be given this evening, April 
3. The students will be presented in solo and ensemble 
groups. In connection with the recital there will be an 
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exhibition of the work of the students in the illustration 
class, painting class, and the work of the children’s painting 


group. 


De Ribaupierre to Hold Special Master Class 

Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the violin faculty of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, has been invited to hold a 
master class for performers and listeners during the annual 
convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association which, 
with the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs and the Associa- 
tion of Presidents of State Music Teachers’ Associations, 
will meet in Toledo the week of April 28. There will be but 
two master classes conducted at the convention, Mr. de 
Ribaupierre’s in violin, and Olga Samaroff’s in piano. 
Both of these classes will be worth the time and effort spent 
to attend the sessions as Mr. de Ribaupierre and Miss Sam- 
aroff are masters in their art. Mr. de Ribaupierre is one of 
Eugene Ysaye’s most brilliant virtuosi pupils and has made 
successful concert tours in the United States, in Europe and 
Australia. He has devoted himself to the development of 
Ysaye traditions of violin playing of which he himself is 
so distinguished an expositor. The value and inspiration of 
the so-called master class can scarcely be overestimated in 
the opinion of Mr. de Ribaupierre. ere the truly inspired 
teacher is at his best for he not only teaches the group about 
him but each person present has the inestimable advantage 
of hearing the criticisms of each playing member’s per- 
formance. 

The following pieces are examples of the works which 
may be played in this three-hour master class: Romance in 
F, Beethoven; sonatas (unaccompanied) Bach; concerto, 
Viotti, sonata in E minor, Mozart; sonata in G minor, Tar- 
tini; concerto in A minor, Vivaldi. 


Minneapolis Symphony Concert April 14 
On March 31, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
began its migration for its first eastern and southeastern 
tour in eight years. Conductor Verbrugghen and his com- 
pany will reach New York Monday evening, April 14, at 
Carnegie Hall, where they will give a concert. 


Lauri-Volpi to Sing in Concert 
The International Lyric Bureau announces that, under its 
management, the young Italian tenor, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
will appear in concert for the first time in this country next 
fall, preceding his annual engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera. 





Friedheim Back in America 
After an absence of many years, Arthur Friedheim, the 
Liszt virtuoso, returns to the American concert stage to give 
a piano recital at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday evening, April 9. 
Mr. Friedheim, contrary to tradition, will begin his _pro- 
gram, which will include at least four numbers by Liszt, 
with Balakireff's Islamey Oriental Fantasy. 


Eleanor Painter Engaged for Berlin Opera 

By cable, Max von Schillings, general director of the 
Berlin Opera, has just engaged Eleanor Painter for Madame 
Butterfly and other operas with that institution this com- 
ing August. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PHILADELPHIA ENJOYS LAMBERT MURPHY 
AS SOLOIST AT CLUB CHORAL CONCERT 





Program of Orchestra Pleases—Penha Heard at Academy of Music—Music Club Holds Spring Choral Concert 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 20.—The first = on the pro- 
gram of the Philadelphia Orchestra, March 21 and 22, was 

iven to the suite, Through the Looking Glass, by Deems 

aylor. The five pictures composing the suite were pleas- 
antly surprising in their fresh, unhackneyed, melodious 
style. The appearance of the composer, in response to 
prolonged a. was gratifying. Six extracts from 
Stravinsky’s L’Oiseau de Feu, which appeared on a pro- 
gram several weeks ago, were repeated by request. 
Beethoven's fifth symphony was read and played with all 
the beauty and majesty de 

PenwA RECITAL. 

Michel Penha, first cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
gave a delightful recital in the foyer of the Academy of 
Music, March 20. His program included the Breval sonata; 
the suite in C major by Bach, unaccompanied; numbers by 
Schumann, Dvorak, Hartmann, Maurage, Faure, Davidoff, 
and two compositions by George F, Boyle which proved 
popular. Ear: Beatty accompanied the artist splendidly. 


PuitapetpHia Music Crus Gives Spring CuHorar 
Concert. 


The Philadelphia Music Club held its spring choral con- 
cert, March 20, in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
with Lambert Murphy, tenor, as the guest artist. Clarence 
K. Bawden is the conductor of the chorus and Arthur E. 
Hice -the accompanist. Mr. Murphy sang a Handel aria, 
numbers by Brahms, Fourdrain, Massenet, Rachmaninoff, 
Cadman, Bowden and Ward-Stephens, and took the solo 
part with the chorus in the Omnipotence by Schubert. The 
audience was enthusiastic and demanded several encores. 

The chorus numbers included compositions by Grieg, 
Protheroe, Strauss, Cadman, Strickland, Loomis and The 
Swan by Saint-Saens, in which two cellos and two harps 
assisted (played by Effie Irene Hubbard, Alix Brown, 
Blanche Hubbard and Dorothy Power). This number 
proved so popular that it had to be repeated. The concert 
was thoroughly enjoyable and the chorus showed progress 
under Clarence Bowden's direction. M. C. 





CLEVELAND AUDIENCE GREATLY 
ENTHUSED OVER GIGLI CONCERT 





Large Attendance at Sokoloff’s Return Concert—Smetana 
Anniversary Observed—Kreisler Plays to Capacity 
House—Kraft Presents Interesting Concert with 
Singers’ Club—Marie Burt Parr Dead 


Cleveland, Ohio, March 24.—An audience which practically 
filled Masonic Auditorium on the evening of March 6 gave 
a rousing welcome to Conductor Sokoloff who had just 
returned from a successful trip to London, where he had 
gone to act as visiting conductor for the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Sokoloff had prepared an especially fine 
program for this homecoming concert. It led off with the 
sixth symphony by Tschaikowsky, which was followed b 
his Nutcracker suite, and the overture, The Year 1812. 
This symphony has always been a favorite with Cleveland- 
ers, a fact evinced once more at this concert, The conductor’s 
masterful reading called forth rounds of applause, especially 
after the quick march movement. The Nutcracker suite, 
performed by the orchestra for the first time in several 
years, gave Mr. Sokoloff an opportunity to display the deli- 
cate shadings and the changes in tone color which we haye 
come to expect from our musicians. 

SMETANA MEMORIAL CONCERT. 

On the afternoon of March 9 the orchestra observed the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Bedrich Smetana, by the 
performance of his cycle of symphonic poems, My Country. 
This was officially sponsored by prominent Czecho-Slovak- 
ians, and the audience was largely made up of the composer’s 
countrymen, The orchestra gave these poems a_ superb 
performance and they were enthusiastically received. 


Gictt Wins PLaupits 


For the third time Cleveland has had an opportunity to 
hear and applaud the consummate artistry ot Beniamino 
Gigli, Metropolitan Opera tenor. Between seven and eight 
thousand took advantage of it on the evening of March 16, 
and were rewarded by a perfect exhibition of what the 
singers’ art can be under ideal conditions. Gigli’s warmth 
of personality, his exuberance of spirits and his absolute 
lack of affectation were apparent whenever he stepped upon 
the platform. Small wonder is it that the audience gave him 
a real ovation recalling him again and again. His pro- 
gram was almost wholly in Italian, including several songs 
as well as the usual operatic arias. The only English selec-, 
tion on the list was the perennial Mother Machree. 

Helen Hobson, a former resident of Cleveland who is now 
aspiring to further honors throughout the country, sang two 
arias for soprano in creditable fashion, She is possessed of 
a pleasing voice which gives evidence of careful training. 
Charles De Harrack, a local pianist of no mean ability, also 
was the recipient of prolonged applause after each of his 
two groups of solos. : 


KREISLER IN RECITAL 


Once more Cleveland has paid tribute to the ability of 
Fritz Kreisler. The auditorium on March 10 was no more 
crowded than it was on the occasion of his visit last year— 
that would be impossible. Nor was the-audience more en- 
thusiastic in its reception this year than last—that, too, is 
impossible. In fact, the artist from Vienna seems to be 
riding on the topmost crest of a wave of popularity which 
shows no sign of receding. And what a feast of fiddling 
was served up to the lucky persons who succeeded in obtain- 
ing seats! To begin with there was the Cesar Franck sonata 
in A major for the piano and violin, played by Mr. Kreisler 
and Carl. Lamson with perfection of ensemble and_poetic 
feeling. Then followed the concerto in D major by Tschai- 
kowsky and again the listeners marveled, this time at the 
ease with which the artist covered the enormous technical 
difficulties in his path. The second half of the program was 


filled with shorter numbers, including two eighteenth cen- 
tury pieces by Porpora and Tartini, three Kreisler tran- 
scriptions, and lastly, excepting the encores, Hubay’s Heyre 
Kati. Carl Lamson, at the piano, provided his usual fine 
accompaniments. 


Srncers’ C.ups Gives Variep ProGRaAM 


On the evening of March 13, Edwin Arthur Kraft, and 
his club of over 100 male voices, presented an interesting 
program before a good sized audience in Masonic Hall. The 
tonal quality of the group, especially the first tenor section, 
seemed to have improved since the first concert of the 
year, and in some of the lighter numbers, most of which 
were sung, a cappella, it was exquisite. 

Mr. Kraft started the evening off with three examples 
of ecclesiastical music—Bach and Palestrina—the full, 
rounded periods of which were given with fine effect. In 
complete contrast were the three old English madrigals 
which followed. The longest piece on the program, The 
Yarn of the “Loch Achray,” fell a little short of the mark, 
both as to content and finish of execution. The gem of the 
performance came late in the program in the guise of an 
adaptation of the slow movement of Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, made by William Arms Fisher and entitled 
Goin’ Home. It contains incidental solos for tenor and 
baritone and these were well done by E. W. Gressle and 
Thomas Wade Lane, respectively. The whole work was 
particularly enjoyable. 

The soloist of the occasion was a young Cleveland pianist, 
Alma Schirmer, who made a fine impression in her several 
numbers. She is still in her teens but her reading of the 
Schumann G minor sonata, as well as the brilliance dis- 
played later in her Chopin, Liszt, and Weber numbers, 
showed that she is possessed of remarkable talent. Generous 
applause and a profusion of flowers rewarded her efforts. 


Marie Burt Parr 


The many friends of Mrs. Marie Burt Parr scattered over 
the country will be grieved to learn of her sudden death 
which occurred on March 21, following an operation. She 
had made for herself a large place in the educational and 
musical life, not only of this city, but also of the country, 
through her long connection with the National Music Super- 
visers’ Conference. 

Mrs. Parr was born in New Philadelphia, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1871. She was educated in the Geneva and Cam- 
bridge High Schools and afterward in the Emerson College 
of Oratory, Boston, Mass. She began her service in the 
Cleveland schools in 1900, first as a supervisor of grade 
school music and later as a teacher in the high schools of 
the city. For the past eighteen years she has been head of 
the music department at Central High School and her or- 
chestras and glee clubs have been ranked with the best in 
Cleveland. Her greatest service, however, was performed 
outside the classroom. As the foreign element crept into 
the school she gave herself untiringly to her pupils, building 
up their ideals, giving them friendly counsel, and frequently 
arranging financial aid for some deserving boy or girl. 
Many young men and women in Cleveland are today mourn- 
ing the loss of a true friend and a kindly teacher. 

Beside the National Music Supervisers’ Conference, of 
which Mrs. Parr had been a member since its inception, she 
was actively associated with the Women’s City Club and 
the Fortnightly Music Club of Cleveland, and with many 
organizations of teachers and music supervisers. 

In addition to her many friends, Mrs. Parr leaves one 
son, John B. Parr of Swartz, La., and three brothers, Dr. 
Charles Burt of Los Angeles, Rev. J. Elmer Burt of 
Dennison, Texas, and Mr. Homer P. Burt of Salt Lake 


City. e 


Arden Dates in Virginia 
Cecil Arden will appear in Richmond, Va., on May 2 and 
in Norfolk, Va., on May 5. 





SCHONBERG’S OPERA, ERWARTUNG, 


London, March 15—For the International and Smetana 
Festivals to be held in Prague the central office of the 
I. S. C. M. in London announces the following details 
and added attractions to the programs selected by the jury 
in Zurich as already published. The President of the Re- 
public, Dr. Masaryk, will hold an inaugural reception May 

at 8 p. m. May 30. a concert devoted to Czecho- 
Slovakian songs will be held, and on the afternoon of May 
31, a performance of Smetana’s opera, The Kiss, will be 
given in the National Opera. At seven-thirty in the evening 
the first International concert will take place in Smetana 
Hall. On June at eleven A. M,, there will be a chamber 
music concert with the Bohemian or Zika quartet, and at 
three in the afternoon Smetana’s The Secret will be heard 
in the opera. The evening will be devoted to the second 
International concert. On June 2 at eleven A. M.., there 
will be an International meeting to celebrate the centenary 


TO BE HEARD AT PRAGUE FESTIVAL 


of Frederich Smetana and in the evening the final Inter- 
national concert will be held. On June 3 there will be a 
performance of Smetana’s opera, The Two Widows, and 
on the following evening the first performance anywhere 
of Schénberg’s opera, Erwartung, in the German Opera 
with Zemlinsky conducting. Besides the works here enum- 
erated, there will be performances of operas by Janacek 
and Fibich and probably a concert or dramatic perform- 
ance most likely at Prague and a choral concert of works 
by Smetana and contemporary composers by the Society 
of South Bohemian Teachers and the Society of Prague 
Women Teachers. At the final festival meeting on June 
7 there will be a meeting of journalists, music critics, etc., 
for the purpose of founding an international federation 
of music critics. 

The program as announced, so it is stated, is subject to 
slight change. CS. 
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Press Extols George Stewart McManus 

George Stewart McManus has accomplished a_ notable 
achievement in impressing himself upon the public, both 
as accompanist and as soloist. In spite of the fact that he 
has always been associated with artists of international 
renown, he has never been neglected in press reports, and 
the following notices of his recent Australian tour with 
Gerardy illustrate how he has maintained his individuality 
and won critical esteem: 

His work is breezy, skillful and inspiring, and drew applause.—The 
Dominion, Wellington, 


A solo performer of great parts.—Evening Post, Wellington. 





Mr. McManus is an exceptionally fine pianist. The thoughtful read 
ing of the prelude and fugue was much appreciated, He also did very 
fine work in Brahms’ Intermezzo and Ballade. His reading of Scar 
latti’s Pastorale was perfect.—The Graphic, Melbourne. 





George Stewart McManus won all hearts with his solos and also 
with his perfect accompaniments.—Sun News Pictorial, Melbourne. 


In all his numbers Mr. McManus played with splendid skill.—The 
Argus, Melbourne. 


George Stewart McManus did splendidly.—Sydney, Bulletin. 


The distinguished cellist and his accomplished colleague, Mr. 
McManus, gave a fine performance of Elgar's concerto in E minor. 
The Australian. 


He is deserving of unstinted praise, as his work has been consist 
ently perfect during the whole series of concerts.--The Graphic, 
Melbourne. 


At times when he is accompanying Mr. Gerardy it is as though he 
were the cellist’s other self and surely that is the culmination of this 
art.—-Australian Music News. 


George Stewart McManus was a delightful contributor and an ex- 
ceedingly popular one. Mr. McManus has all the artist’s instinct and 
perception.—Telegraph, Brisbane. 

His playing was magnificent.—The Courier, Brisbane, 

It was a great performance—Beethoven sonata in A major for piano 
and cello, played with Jean Gerardy—and the pianist deservedly shared 
the recalls with his more famous principal.—Sydney Morning Herald. 


McManus gave a fine performance of Brahms’ Rhapsodie in E 


Mr. M 
he Herald, Melbourne. 


. r - 
flat. —T 

The chief new number was Grieg's sonata in A minor and all the 
bravura work in this was achieved by both Gerardy and George Stewart 
McManus with the utmost brilliance.—Sun News Pictorial, Mel 
bourne. 


Mr. McManus deserves a special word for his share of the Beetho 
ven sonata.-The Age, Melbourne. 

And a lot of the gratitude — to George Stewart McManus, who 
also played with symmetrical beauty.—-Sun News, Melbourne. 


George Stewart McManus played excellently.—The Age, Melbourne. 





Dashingly_yirile was the playing of both ean Gerardy and George 
Stewart McManus (Saint-Saéns’ sonata).-Evening Sun, Melbourne. 





Mr. McManus revealed exceptional gifts as an interpreter of 
Chopin.—Sydney Sun. 


No accompanist hitherto heard in Sydney has proved so able at his 
task..-Sydney Sunday Times, 


George Stewart McManus presented the music (first performance 
of piano suite by Jean Gerardy) so as tu exhilarate the audience, and 
the enthusiasm embraced also Mr. Gerardy, who, however, did not 
respond to the call, doubtless, from a generous desire not to diminish 
the pianist’s personal triumph.—Sydney Morning Herald. 


And who is George Stewart McManus? First and foremost he is 
Gerardy’s other self of an accompanist fitting into his temperamental 
need with remarkable skill and poetry.—The Evening Sun, Melbourne. 


There was not a moment when it could be felt that he was not as 
fully absorbed, heart and soul, as the great man for whom he was 
playing.—The Sun News Pictorial. 





George Stewart McManus is a perfectly equipped pianist and ac- 
companist.-The Herald, Melbourne. 





It—Max Bruch’s Kol Nidrei—gave Gerardy and his very skillful 
accompanist an opportunity of triumphing over the difficulty caused 
by the absence ol on orchestra. The accompaniment calls for varied 
orchestral tone-colors. Mr. McManus’ superb playing will long 
remembered.—The Sydney Mail. 


Enthusiastic Press Reports for Carreras 


From such widely divergent points as Chatham, Ontario, 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., come enthusiastic reports of the suc- 
cess won by that sterling artist, Maria Carreras. “Mme. 
Carreras could not have chosen better numbers than those 
rendered last night to show her versatility, mastery of the 
pianoforte, technic, and power of interpretation,” writes the 
critic of the Chatham Daily News. “When any pianist can 
play the Liszt twelfth rhapsody as it was given last night, 
she can be considered among the best on the concert plat- 
form. Mme. Carreras has the power behind her playing, as 
well as the lightning-like fingers that enable her to interpret 
the lighter compositions with ease. The work with her left 
hand was especially strong and her pedaling excellent.” 

In Brooklen, Mme. Carreras appeared under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. The critic 
of the Brooklyn Eagle wrote that “Mme. Carreras possesses 
all the requirements for the perfect Schummanist. Hers is 
a sensitive and illuminating art, supported by a technical 
equipment which is always adequate to the demands made 


upon it.” 


Margot Hayes Wins Praise 

Recent recitals in Omaha (Neb.) and Enid (Okla.) 
brought Margot Hayes, the gifted contralto, the following 
praise : 

Miss Hayes possesses a wholly delightful stage presence and. a 
personality apparent which lends enchantment to her renditions. Her 
voice is powerfully rich and resonant, and she makes no concessions 
to anyone for her expressive and dramatic ability. So completely does 
she catch the spirit of the songs she sings, one can almost feel the 
mood of the composer. In the second group Miss Hayes demonstrated 
her power of expression and made six folk songs, all of them foreign, 
absolutely understandable to the layman. Goblins, by Gertrude Ross, 
as Miss Hayes handled ity delighted the ear and tickled the imagination 
with pleasing fantasy—World Herald, Omaha, Neb. . 


—_———- 


ossesses a contralto voice which combines velvety 
Pe, -y Penge a register, a well modulated middle voice and a 
striki brilliancy in her upper tones. Her stage appearance is 
e jally pleasing. . . . The arrangement of her program was well 
pted to bring out the best in her voice, the heavier numbers being 
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well within her range and given with intelligence. -Her old fashioned 
songs were sung with delightful sympathy and exquisite tone.—Enid 
(Okla.) News, 


al = . . 
San Francisco Charmed ,with Ivogun 
ak | Ase ‘ 

The following was written by Ray C. B. Brown, of the 
San Francisco Chronicle: 

Much as;one Gialikes to cut recitals in two, there are occasions when 
necessity dictates Such action. With Ignace Paderewski playing in the 
Civic Auditortim and Maria Ivogun singing in Scottish Rite Hall 
last evening, there was no alternative but to divide one’s time between 
them even if one would not have wanted to miss either of the illus- 
trious pair, 

If Maria Ivogun had gone away leaving only the impression of her 
artistry as it was partially disclosed in her appearances as soloist with 
the symphony orchestra, she would have done herself an injustice. 
Her recital last everiing was a sowing of seed that will, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, grow into a bumper crop of popularity for her to 
harvest when she comes again. 

Mme. Ivogun is a fabulous singer made real. Her voice is the 
kind that one finds described with ingenious metaphors in fiction and 
the near-fiction of press agent prose, and never expects actually to 
hear. She is a winsome Lorelei, whose singing lures the auditor not 
to distraction but to a spellbound state of aesthetic contentment. 
One’s sense of proportion, perspective and color is satisfied by the 
perfect balance of her artistry, while one’s emotional receptivity is 
peoreunety penetrated by the searching simplicity and sweetness of 

er tone. 

Her singing impresses one as having absolute artifice and being at 
the same time totally free from artificiality. er’s is a voce rich in 
feeling, so surcharged with sincere sentiment that there is. warmth 
in her topmost notes and in her most rapid passage work. A dulcet 
tenderness permeates the very timbre of her tones like a perfume that 
lingers after the song is rr a ‘ 

f we consider for a moment vocal training as experimentation in 
floriculture, we may say that the commonest varieties of coloratura 
are flamboyantly colored, with brittle petals of glittering surface sheen. 
The rarer varieties, not so popular in the market, have delicate tints, 
supple texture and velvety-soft ‘surface. Mme. Ivogun’s voice is a 
variety so rare as to constitute virtually a species by itself, so re 
markable is the vigorous strength supporting its apparent fragility, so 
warm the tones of its pastel coloration and so firm the cellular struc- 
ture of its seemingly tenuous petals, 

Averse though I am to superlatives, the candid beauty of Mme. 
Ivogun’s voice, the fineness of her technical skill, the wise restraints 
she puts upon its volume, and the vital sympathy in its vibrations 
tempt me to overstep caution and pronounce her to be the greatest 
coloratura soprano I have heard. 

I know that she has everything that I like in a soprano voice and 
nothing that I dislike. Her legato is flawless. The ease and clarity 
of her coloratura passages make them worthy of being heard by every 
student—and by some widely advertised singers who think they are 
beyond the need of study. Throughout her wide range, every tone is 
perfectly placed. 

Her coloratura work last evening included Bishop’s Gentle Lark, 
Pergolesi’s Giovinette furevette and the Blue Danube waltz. But 
her most amazing display was in the arrangement that Seidler Winkler, 
her yery capable accompanist, has made of Kreisler’s Liebesfreud. 
It was a tour de force of silver and pearl embroidery, Sung in the 
original key, it plays about in the neighborhood of high F with the 
lightness of a zephyr, 





Thelma Given Doubly Fortunate on Tour 


Thelma Given has just returned from,a tour of the 
Middle West, full of enthusiasm over her reception by 
audiences in Colorado and Utah. At Castle Gate, Utah, the 
scene of the recent terrible mining disaster, the popular 
violinist arrived in town an hour before the explosion 
occurred and expressed her desire to visit the mines, in- 
tending to stay over and take the next train. Permission 
was refused by the authorities and Miss Given regretfully 
left Castle Gate on the same train on which she had ar- 
rived. Scarcely an hour after she left the fatal explosion, 
which trapped two hundred miners, occurred. 

She was fortunate also in the splendid reception which 
she met with wherever she played. At Laramie, the Re- 
publican-Boomerang said (March 6): 

Each of the three concerts of this season has been received by its 
audience with a degree of warmth and enthusiastic fervor never before 
exhibited in Laramie, but last night's gathering was without doubt 
the most delightful of them all. Thelma Given has her audience won 
before she draws her bow across the strings. She has a most at- 
tractive personality that at once makes friends, And how she plays— 
with a big magnificent tone, rich and warm and _ expressive! Miss 
Given is a master of violin technic, but with it all and through all, 
there is in addition that gorgeous tone that warms one’s heart and 
drew forth tumultuous applause. When the program was over: the 
audience had no thought of going and never stirred until a double 
encore had been granted, 

Said the Post: 


Denver was no less enthusiastic. 


Thelma Given gaye a performance which displayed her true 
musicianship and finish. Attractive as a person, equbioinn youth and 
‘modesty with real appreciation of the music she interpreted, her 
concert was truly satisfying. 

_In Omaha, Pueblo and Salt Lake City the critics were 
likewise greatly pleased. Said the Tribune of the latter 
city: 

Youth, natural gifts, exceptional training and a winsome person- 
ality all add to the power of Thelma Given's influence with her 
audiences, While yet in her twenties, she has a technic that many 
a veteran of the bow might well envy. To this she adds a poetic and 
artistic temperament that is demonstrative of a remarkable inheritance, 
and an_ intellectual grasp that is only the possession of the unusual 
soul. One would go far to find in any youthful virtuoso a deeper 
sense of poetic delicacy than she demonstrated, a finer appreciation of 
tone color or a broader and more thorough technic. re 


Jeanne Gordon an Alluring Amneris 


Jeanne Gordon, the Amneris, contributed contralto passages of 
exquisite warmth and smoothness.—-New York American, March 4. 

Mme. Gordon would have astonished even the investigators of royal 
Egyptian tombs by her sumptuous dressing of the Princess Amneris. 
—New York Telegram, March 4 

The performance of Jeanne Gordon, as pretty and shapely an 
Amneris as ever snaked herself ‘across the Academy boards, must be 
cepereety considered. This young woman is very alluring. As for 
her vocal offering, she sang excellently in the latter part of the opera. 
The half tones, which in the first and second acts had lost themselves 
somewhere in the reaches of the Academy stage, suddenly reappeared 
and she deserved every bit of the applause she received especially as 
this acclaim did not come from the horny hands in the rear of the 
auditorium»—Brooklyn Times, February 27. . 





Jeanne Gordon sang Amneris. Her costumes were beautiful, her 
pracenee majestically tragic, and her voice, especially when she san; 
ier deep-chest notes, stirring.—Brooklyn Citizen, Febriiary 27, , 


Stallings Wins Baltimore and Batavia - 


Louise Stallings was called a singer with “lovely voice 
quality,” “beauty of voice,” with “superb diction,” etc,, in 
notices given her in Batavia, N. Y., and Baltimore: papers. 
Much more well-deserved praise is found in the following 
excerpts : ; , : 

Miss Stallings proved herself to be an unusually int i i 
She has a voice of attractive ques, with ‘splendid Todt 
while her voice is so well placed and her tones so well troduced that 
even her extreme upper tones soun almost as round. and full as 
those of her middlé and lower registers, a point none too frequently 
met -with in mezzo sopranos.—Baltimore Sun, March 4, : 


Miss Stallings created a decidedly favorable impression. is ; 
young singer, who, in addition to'a well-placed voice of RA, 
possesses-a style that: shows her to be intelligent, skillfully trained. 
and wholly independent of tricks. She furthermore demonstrated inter. 
pretative insight, a quality that stood her in good stead in her open- 
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ing ‘group of songs by Sgambati, Guarneri, Strauss and Grieg.— 
Baltimore News, March 5. 





For sheer beauty of quality no voice so far in Rochester has rivalled 
that -of Miss Stallings, . Her-superb -diction, whether singing~ in 
English, French, Italian or Spanish, is a revelation. It is a pure 
joy to listen to a voice of such a range, evenly developed; there 
seems to be no break or change whatever. Personality, temperament, 
dramatic ability, combined with charming stage presence, all go to 
make an evening long»to be remembered. Miss Stallings is an artist 
truly rare.—Daily, News (Batavia, Y.) February 29, 


Gunster Charms Washington Audience 


Frederick Gunsfer, tenor, fulfilled a return engagement 
as soloist for the Rubinstein Club, Washington, D. C., at 
its second concert of this season, March II, in the ball 
room of the New Willard Hotel. Mr. Gunster displayed 
anew his unusual voice of combined dramatic and lyric 
qualities in a splendidly chosen program of three groups, 
to which he was obliged to add numerous encores. Said the 
Washington Evening Star, March 12: 

Mr, Gunster, whose tenor voice is of unusually pleasing quality, 

ve a varied program that was received with such enthusiasm that 
fe had to give several.encores. His most popular numbers included: 
Pleading (Kremer? Birds’ ~onriie Song, the old slave song,’ I’m 
a Wand’rin’ (Gaines) ‘and the French-Canadian Leette ~ Bateese 
(O’Hara). He gave his more difficult and serious numbers in equally 
well-finished style. 


A Romance of Music 


A new book has just been published by the Century Com- 
pany which should interest musicians, especially music stu- 
dents, who like fiction. It is entitled High Road, and is by 
Janet Ramsey, a’music teacher who writes for the fun of it. 
It is a big book—350 pages—and is full of music experience 
and experiences, 

This is the story of Peter Adams, pianist and composer—of the flame 
of music alight in him in childhood—of those who tried to extinguish 
the flame and those who fed it. There is a background which shifts 
from an American industrial city to Europe in the years just before 
the war, and back to America again. 

Peter epitomizes the American musician of today, fettered by all the 
unfair discriminations and prejudices against our musicians, and it is 
through disillusion and hardship that he struggles to ecstatic self 
utterance. He is shown as the thinking artist rather than as the 
ptedominantly emotional artist. 

Life aseviiee colorful contrasts for his development—blast furnaces 
and orchestras! There is spontaneous humor and pathos, too, in 
Janet Ramsey’s story of the personalities who convert the student of 
music into the professional. Herself a musician, she knows the 
world of musicians, Anton Krause, who conducts an American orches- 
tra, Menoffsky, whose studio in Berlin was the Mecca of all aspiring 
vianists, an American patroness of music, the old opera singer who 

eeps a pension—these are characters brilliantly drawn. 

And there is the girl whom Peter loves, premeeen with rare and 
wistful beauty, the girl who gives him his philosophy, leaves him look 
ing with calm eyes upon the High Road of creative achievement, 


Hannah Klein =o Credit to Carl Roeder 


Hannah Klein, fourteen years of age, gave a piano recital 
at Barrington School, Great Barrington, Mass., on February 
7, which caused the Berkshire Courier to give a column of 
space to the affair. In part it says that the audience won- 
dered at the succession of difficult compositions on the pro- 
gram, then was amazed at her marvelous facility and beauty 
of tone. This “modest slip of a girl walked to the piano, 
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which almost dwarfed her, and began a program of twelve 
numbers which would have tested the endurance of any vir- 
tuoso.” She “played everything from memory, with deli- 
cacy, grace of expression, poise and attractive — 
Mendelssohn, Paderewski, Chopin, Brahms, _Leschetizky, 
Debussy, Sternberg, Moszkowski, Schubert, Liszt, and en- 
cores by Cyril Scott and Chopin—these were the composers 
represented on her program, Continuing, this paper said: 

Carl Roeder, with whom Miss Klein has studied for the past two 
years, was present to share her triumph and the congratulations which 
a delightful assemblage pressed upon her. He was justly proud of 
her performance and predicts a brilliant future for his pupil. She is 
a third-year high school student and her musical progress thus far has 
been made without trespassing upon her work there. She spent Sun- 
poo Barrington School and generously played again for faculty and 
pupils, 

The young pianist gave a radio recital (WJZ) last week. 





TO INQUIRERS 


REPLIES 


4 
Answers to letters received in this pee ne 
ge num 


published as pr as possible, The 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


WHERE Was SHE Born? 

“Will you please inform me where Galli-Curci was born, and 
the date of her birth? When did she make her debut with the 
Chicago Opera? How old was she then?” 

Galli-Curci was born in Milan, November 18, 1889, She made her 
debut with the Chicago Opera, as Gilda, in Chicago, November 18, 
1916, being twenty-seven years old at that time. 

1924 WacNner FEsTIvAL. 

_ “Can you give me any information in regard to the Wagner 

Festival at Bayreuth next summer (1924)? And is there a Mozart 

Festival in view at Munich? If so, about what date? Thanking 

you in advance for all information respecting these queries.” 

If you will look in the Musicat Courter, issue of February 28, you 
will find a long article about the coming festival at Bayreuth, with a 
seating plan of the theater, For definite information as to tickets, 
etc., write Julius Daiber, Aeolian Hall, New York City. 

_The Wagner and Mozart festivals will take place at Munich, begin- 
ning about the first of August and extending into September. The 
Mozart performances are, as a rule, distributed about evenly through 
these five or six weeks, 

DIFFERENT MeEtHOp. 

“Can you tell me if Calve has been using a different method 
of singing in the last few years? When I heard her a short time 
ago I thought her way of singing was like Bori’s, Is it?” 

If Calve has used a different method of singing in recent years, it 
must be said that few people have noticed it, as diligent inquiry of 
well known critics and other professionals has failed to discover any- 
one who sees any change in her well known method, Calve is so dra- 
matic that it might be said that her acting dominates her singing, her 
voice lending itself to every emotion expressed, 


Sundelius Recital Interested Swedish Societies 


Marie Sundelius’ Carnegie Hall recital on March 16, had 
the most loyal support from the Swedish Singing Societies 
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of New York and vicinity, with whom the Metropolitan 
soprano is a great favorite. A large front-page article to 
this effect about the singer appeared in Nordlyset, the lead- 
ing Swedish Daily of New York, previous to the recital. 


Landowska Sails 


Wanda Landowska sailed for Europe on S. S. Rocham 
beau on March 22 after a seasoy which not only established 
her as a favorite in America but brought about a revival of 
interest in the harpsichord. Mme, Landowska’s pianism 
alone would have brought her success, but the combination 
of the harpsichord and the piano proved irresistible. Her 
tour included engagements with the Philharmonic, Philadel 
phia, New York Symphony, Boston Symphony, Detroit 
Symphony and Chicago Symphony orchestras, as well as 
more than twenty recitals. Mme, Landowska will return 
next season for another tour. 

One of Mme. Landowska’s achievements has been her 
proof of the fact that the harpsichord is not a “miniature” 
instrument, but that it is still capable of holding its own 
with the orchestra, as it was before the present day piano 
came into being. Her playing reached to the farthest 
spaces of Carnegie Hall, New York, the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Symphony Hall, Boston, Orchestra Hall, De- 
troit, and Orchestra Hall, Chicago, and the display of ton 
color and dynamic range of the harpsichord was a rev- 
elation. 


Flesch to Sail 

Carl Flesch will sail for Europe on April 17 on the 
S. S. Deutschland, after his first American season in almost 
a decade. Mr. Flesch is to return in December for another 
tour, which, on account of the many demands for Mr 
Flesch’s services in master classes, has been limited td 
fifteen dates. Among these are appearances with the St 
Louis and Minneapolis symphony orchestras. He has been 
engaged to conduct a Master Class for fourteen weeks at 
the New Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia next 
season. 


Kindler Program “Especially Choice” 

“His program was especially choice and was augmented 
by several encore numbers, One will not soon forget the 
richness and clarity of tone, the flawlessness of technic and 
the grace of execution which characterized Mr. Kindler’s 
work.” This was the comment of the Manchester, N, H., 
Union following Hans Kindler’s recent appearance there 
in concert. 


Rochester Philharmonic Here April 7 


Two novelties will be introduced to New York when the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra makes its first appear 
ance this season at Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, Aprik 
7, under the baton of Albert Coates, with Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, pianists, as soloists. They are Albert Coates’ 
Suite Ancienne and Lee Sowerby'’s Ballad for Two Pianos. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Despite the snowstorm last week spring is here, for the 
circus opened at Madison Square Garden last Friday night 
at a dress rehearsal, This is always one of the most inter- 
esting nights of the entire season, for not only is society 
there but also prominent personages of the circus and all 
branches of amusement, tes opera singers down, The 

reat Ringling Brothers circus is an annual event in New 
York City and this season promises to be financially as pros- 
perous as any in the past. 

So far the advance notices for this week show two new 
attractions, Paradise Alley came to the Casino, replacing 
Wildflower, which enjoyed a phenomenal stay. It started 
off modestly although Edith Day was given special praise 
for her work. Having so recently been in a production 
which failed, it made one a little more careful in bestowing 
praise. But Wildflower was a great surprise; it remained 
for sixty weeks and many times was at the top of the list 
for big receipts. 

Another new production is Nancy Ann, at the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater. 

We Moderns, Israel Zangwill’s new play, which opened 
at the Gaiety only lasted three weeks, which is indeed a 
great surprise. It was severely criticized, but oftentimes 
opinions of critics are not taken seriously; however in this 
case evidently the public believed them. It was the best play 
Helen Hayes was ever seen in, and it is too bad that at 
least she could not be seen to the best advantage. 

The Lady Killer, at the Morosco, lasted only a week and 
a half. 

Macbeth, offered at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, with 
James K. Hackett in the title role, received excellent notices 
and only a very small percentage of the daily press criticised 
the production. It is booked for a limited stay. 

The Winter. Garden has Artists and Models, which is 
expected to remain well into the spring. There are many 
changes since it was first seen at the Shubert. 

Barney Bernarp Deap 

Barney Bernard, one of the cleverest comedians on the 
American stage, died at his home on March 21. He was 
only forty-six years of age. With Alexander Carr he 
created the characters Potash and Perlmutter, which will 
go down in theatrical history. To many he was considered 
the cleverest of Jewish comedians. The last one of this 
series was Partners Again, which had just closed for the 
season. It was a sincere shock to the professional world 
and a great loss to the stage. 

Sunpay Sympnony Society Concert 

The speaker at the Sunday Symphony Society Concert, 
March 30, was Dr. Charles Fleischer. The soloist was 
Anne Roselle. The orchestra contributed three groups. 
These concerts will continue for an indefinite length of 
time, and it is hoped that it will become a permanent insti- 
tution. The first one was acclaimed a splendid success 
and the idea highly praised by all papers. The admission 
is free, and Josiah Zuro, general director, and also con- 
ductor, is assured that he has found something which 
greatly interests the public. 

Notes. 

A new singer was heard at the Capitol Theater this week 
in Katherine Reiner, lyric soprano. The picture is Elinor 
Glynn's Three Weeks. 

Roger Wolfe's symphony jazz orchestra is at the Rivoli 
this week. This is Roger Kahn's band, the young son of 
Otte H. Kahn. 

The picture at the Strand is Beau Brummel, and owing 
to the length of the picture there is no elaborate musical 
presentation. 

RIALTO 

The picture at the Rialto last week was Singer Jim 
McKee; William Hart was the star. The picture was not 
considered especially well done, but Bill Hart has enough 
of a following to make his pictures go. Those who do not 
like Bill Hart will not be able to enjoy McKee. Of course 
there was the usual classical jazz number with Mr. Riesen- 
feld and Willy Stahl alternating at the conductor's desk. 
Charles Hart was again the soloist. 

Tue Capito. 

For the week beginning March 23, the Capitol Theater 
program was opened with Carl Goldberg's effective Spring, 
which was played by the orchestra with a fine command of 
nuance under the capable direction of David Mendoza. This 
sterling young conductor deserves great credit for the fine 
manner in which he has taken hold of his duties at the 
head of the orchestra since Erno Rapee left for his activities 
in Philadelphia. 

Thoroughly artistic was the presentation of the ballet 
divertissement, Artist's Life, danced ta a Johann Strauss 
waltz by the Capitol Ballet Corps with Gambarelli. The 
scenery and lighting effects were excellent. 

Burleigh’s Deep River was so well received when pre- 
sented at this theater previously that by special request it 
was repeated last week. The first movement was done by 
the string section of the orchestra and the second part was 
sung by the Capitol sextet. There was an undoubted ap- 
peal for the audiences in this number. 

As for the motion pictures, there were a Post Scenic 
showing some pictures of child life in Germany; the Capitol 
Magazine, and the feature picture, The Unknown Purple, 
from the play by Roland West and Carlyle Moore. The 
last mentioned held much mystery and many thrills, revolv- 
ing around the invention of a purple ray which renders in- 
visible the person standing within it. The Unknown Purple 
is an entertaining and unusual presentation. May Jounson. 


Cincinnati Bach Society Presents Program 


The Bach Society of Cincinnati presented a notable pro- 
gram on March 27 in celebration of the 239th anniversary 
of the master’s natal day. The program included the can- 
tata, No, 65, All They From Saba Shall Come, probably 
its first performance in this country, the accompanying 
parts having to be copied from the score, as no printed ones 
were available. A double concerto for violas, accompanied 
by cellos and contrabass, and a triple concerto for pianos, 
with full string accompaniment, were among the works 
presented, the program reap | with the superb Magnificat 
in D. Louis Saverne, John A. Hoffmann and Leo Paalz, 
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of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
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nical equipment and musical interpretation, all of which she 
fulfilled with seeming ease and fine discrimination. Am 
them might be mentioned the fourth Ballade of Chopin an 
the Liszt Polonaise in E major, Harry Mazur, a youthful 
violin prodigy, played the Vieuxtemps ballade and polonaise 
and the Tarantelle by Wienawski in brilliant style. 

Hevcen Marie Freunp Encacep spy Cuicaco OPERA 


Helen Marie Freund, professional student from the class 
of Mrs. Herman Devries and a protegé of Mary Garden, 
has just been engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. Miss Freund has had her entire training in Mrs. 
Devries’ studios and is a beneficiary of the Juilliard 
Foundation. This season she has sung with marked success 
with the Chicago Civic Orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
ductor; with the Chicago Theater Orchestra, Nathaniel 
Finston conductor; with Alexander Zukowsky'’s Orchestra, 
and has appeared before many clubs in and around Chicago, 
besides appearing often on programs given by Mrs. Devries. 
Miss Freund has been selected to sing Sophie to Mary 
Garden’s Charlotte when Massenet’s Werther is revived at 
the Auditorium next fall with Fernand Ansseau singing the 
title role. Miss Freund should be highly congratulated— 
also the management. 

Music Memory Contest. 

On Saturday afternoon, March 29, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra held a music memory contest for the children. 
The children this year were even more remarkable than 
last. 





Lazzart Praises BepuscHi STUDENTS 

The studio of Umberto Beduschi, in the Auditorium 
Building, was honored last week by the visit of Virgilio 
Lazzari, the distinguished basso of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. A rehearsal of the opera Lucia was in progress 
at the time and Lotti Friedman, soprano, and John Pane- 
gasser, tenor, pupils of Signor Beduschi, were heard in the 
first duet with Amanda MacDonald at the piano. Teacher, 
singers and accompanist were the recipients of cordial praise 
and congratulations from their celebrated visitor, who spoke 
of their excellent musicianship, fine voice placement and 
style. 

GuNN Scuoor or HAPPENINGS 

The Temple Judea branch of the Gunn School has been 
opened under the direction of Joseph Corre, pianist, and 
Miriam Benario, reader. It is located at 1227 Independence 
Boulevard. 

Florence Scholl, pianist, of the faculty, was soloist with 
the Symphony Players of Chicago, playing the Grieg A 
minor concerto at Loyola University gymnasium, February 
Albert Goldberg, pianist, gave a program before the 
Kankakee (IIl.) Woman’s Club, February 27. Alice B. 
Camper, of the Camper Studios, affiliated with the Gunn 
School, contributed soprano solos to the program. 

Sarah Miller and Evelyn Shapiro, students of Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, played for the Baron Hirsch Woman’s Club on 
March 12. Dorothy Bowen, soprano, sang at a private 
musicale in Ottawa (Ill.) February 22. Granville English’s 
song, Sleep, My Dear, was sung with considerable success 
by Olive June Lacey at the Mendelssohn Club concert, 
February 21. Pupils of Etta M. Mount presented Pinocchio 
at the Kenwood Club on March 1, for the benefit of the 
re Kindergarten and Elementary College building 
und. 

Hyacinth Glomski directed the glee clubs and orchestra 
of Medill High School in a presentation of Arthur Penn’s 
operetta, The Hermit of Hawaii, at Herzl School Audi- 
torium on March 28. Oriana Abbot Jennison, soprano, and 
her daughter, Blanche, gave a joint recital for mother’s 
and daughter’s day of the Tuesday Art and Travel Club, 
in the Fine Arts Building, March 11, with Thelma McDole 
at the piano. Marian Murtaugh, student of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, played at a studio musicale on March 9. 

A Twilight Musicale was given by pupils of Eva Jack 
and Grace Armstrong, at the Rogers Park branch of the 
Gunn School on March 9. The recital was so successful 
that the Twilight Musicales will be a monthly feature of 
the Rogers Park branch. 

SHerwoop Music ScuHoot ReciTaLs 


Recitals at the Sherwood Music School are numerous 
during each week. On March 20, Audrey Call, violinist, 
student of P. Marinus Paulsen, presented a fine program 
at the school recital hall. 

A recital was given by Clara Siegel, pupil of the piano 
department, on March 25, in the Sherwood Recital Hall. 
Pupils of the piano department furnished an interesting 
program at the recital on Thursday evening, March 27, 
some thirty-five youngsters participating to the enjoyment 
of the large gathering. : 

Musica News Items 

The Metropolitan Conservatory students’ recital at Lyon 
& Healy Hall, March 16, brought out a more than capacity 
audience and in point of merit proved both interesting and 
enjoyable. 

ora Loraine Olin’s pupil, G. Geneva Doran, sang a 
group of songs at the entertainment given by the young 
people of the Woodlawn Presbyterian Church on March 21. 
On March 27 Effie Hansen sang at.a banquet at the Wood- 
lawn Baptist Church. Quite recently another pupil, Jessie 
a, Ole, gave a concert with her glee club in Wheaton 
(Til. 

Lempi Simonson, soprano, a student. from the Karl 
Buren- Stein -studioin--the-Auditorium Building; for three 
ears, has just returned from a tour of a--dozen concerts 
in Eastern cities, including New York, Buffalo, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Worcester, etc. Her splendid talents and vocal 
equipment met with pronounced success everywhere, and a 
new tour is being planned for return dates during the early 
part of the coming season. The concert and opera reper- 
tory of this talented young singer was acquired under Mr. 
Stein’s care and aad. at the Stein public affairs, and she 
is remembered as a special favorite with Finnish apenneng 
people in whose lan she always presents a group o 
songs by the great Finnish composers. Her concerts are 

under the auspices of the Finnish Societies of America. 

William S. Schwartz, tenor, also a professional student 
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of Mr. Stein, appears at the Blackstone Theater in the 
role of Jenik in Smetana’s popular opera, The Bartered 
Bride, on March 30. Stephen Pepich, tenor, another suc- 
cessful Stein student, is i as special tenor soloist 
for the Capitol Theater of Whiting (Ind.), beginning 
Friday evening, March 28. Rene Devries 


DR. SULLIVAN'S FIRST SUMMER CLASS 


To Teach at College of New Rochelle—An Alice Nielsen 
Scholarship 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan, the New York City voice teacher, 
was not always in New York. He is a Boston man— 
South Boston, to be exact—and after he graduated from 
college and finished medical school, practiced for a goodly 
number of years near the Hub of the Universe. All the 
time he was in practice he had a fine bass voice, which 
he had developed in Boston, principally under the direction 
of the late Augusto Rotili, and, making an avocation of 
his singing, devoted all his spare time to it, doing consid- 
erable professional singing as well as much professional 
doctoring. 

Then came the time when he decided he would give up 
doctoring and devote himself entirely to music, his first 
love. So he cut loose from Boston, came to New York, 
and began to teach singing. Loving the profession that 
he had chosen for good and all, he was a success from 
the start. Pupils came, learned, went off again into the 
world and made a success. Singers with reputations al- 
ready established heard of his voice-freeing work and 
came to him. One of them was Lydia Lypkoswka, the 
charming Russian coloratura soprano who was a favorite 
with the Boston Opera Company a dozen years ago. 
Another was George Baklanoff, big Russian baritone, then 
of the same company, who has for several years past been 
a leading baritone of the Chicago Opera. And there was 
that great American favorite, Alice Neilsen, to whose 
voice Dr. Sullivan was able to bring back the freshness 
and charm of its youthful days, as those who have heard 
her at recent appearances can testify. Then there were a 
number of singers with less known names, who have 
gone out from the Sullivan studios and won success, par- 
ticularly in the ranks of light opera. 

Dr. Sullivan has always taken things easy in the summer, 
working part of the season in his New York studio and 
resting for the balance. But this summer he was ap- 
proached with an offer which he could not refuse. The 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., came to 
ask him to take charge of the first summer vocal course 
that it has ever held. It will be a five-weeks’ course, 
beginning July 5 and extending to August 12, during which 
time Dr. Sullivan, assisted by Mrs. Sullivan, will teach 
voice production and repertory for teachers, artists. and 
students. Dr. Sullivan is especially interested in imparting 
his method to other singing teachers and has had much 





success in so doing. A distinctive feature of the.summer. 


course will be special vocal training for public speakers. 
This is another branch,of teaching to which Dr. Sullivan 


has given special attention, one which very few voice 


teachers have thought of. 
VOLUNTEERS SCHOLARSHIP 


Just after Dr. Sullivan had decided to accept the offer 
from the college, Alice Nielsen was at his studio for some 
work and he told her of his summer plans. Miss Neilsen 
showed deep interest and promptly asked him if she might 
be permitted to give a scholarship to the student in the 
course who, after open competitive examination, shows 
the greatest talent for singing. Of course, Dr. Sullivan 


was delighted to have Miss Nielsen do so and immediately 


named it the Alice Nielsen Scholarship. It will consist of 
one year’s free tuition in Dr. Sullivan’s New York studio. 
Enrollment for the summer course is already highly en- 
couraging. It is , as stated above, to teachers, artists 
and students of both sexes and all ages, and Dr. Sullivan is 
looking forward with the greatest interest to his summer 
work, and especially to the selection of the one to whom 
the Alice Nielsen Scholarship will fall. 


Emma Roberts to Sing in Indianapolis 
Emma Roberts, the contralto, has been engaged for an 





appearance with the Indianapolis Maennerchor on May 5. 
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Sir Frederick~ Bridge 


Sir Frederick Bridge, dean of English musicians, passed 
away in London recently, following an operation for appen- 
dicitis, the effects of which, despite his remarkable vitality, 
he was not able to withstand at his advanced age. Sir 
Frederick would have been eighty years old on the fifth of 
next December. He was born in 1844 at Oldbury, Worces- 
tershire, and began his musical life as a choir boy when only 
six years old at Rochester Cathedral. His principal teacher 
was Sir John Goss, and he received the degree of Mus. 
Doc. Oxon, in 1868, He was successively organist of Trin- 
ity Church, Windsor; Manchester Cathedral, and West- 
minster Abbey, becoming deputy organist in 1875 and prin- 
cipal in 1882. It was only in very recent years that he gave 
up this post. As a teacher he was professor in harmony 
and counterpoint at the Royal Academy of Music, profes- 
sor at the University of London and at Gresham College. 
As a conductor he was best known as leader of the Mad- 
rigal Society, a post which he retained until the day of his 
death, and of the Royal Choral Society. He was chairman 
of the Trinity College of Music. 

Sir Frederick, during his long life, composed a great deal 
of music in various forms, the best known being his choral 
works, some religious and some secular. He also wrote 
numerous books about music and text books on music. He 
was knighted in 1897. His funeral took place at Gloss, 
Aberdeenshire, on Friday, March 21, and there was a mem- 
orial service at Westminster Abbey on that day. 


David Allen Campbell 


David Allen Campbell, died suddenly of heart failure at 
the Hays Sanitarium, New York City, on Friday morning, 
March 28. He was born October 5, 1857, at Millers Sta- 
tion, Ohio. A graduate of Hopedale College, he was 
admitted to the bar at Plattsmouth, Neb. In 1882 he mar- 
ried Ola Barnes. He was elected county treasurer of Cass 
County (two terms), then served as clerk and reporter of 
the Supreme Court. Later he was state librarian of Ne- 
braska for ten years. He became interested in oil develop- 
ment in Oklahoma and had charge of the Cudahay proper- 
ties there. Mr. Campbell was a writer of ability on 

olitical and financial subjects. He leaves a wife, Mrs. 

Yavid Allen Campbell, well known in musical circles and 
in the sphere of woman’s work, and three sons, all living 
in Kansas City, where the interment will take place on 
Sunday. 








Augusto Machado 


A dispatch from Lisbon, dated March 28, states that 
Augusto Machado has just died in the Portuguese capital, 
and refers to him as the “celebrated musician and com- 
poser.” To most of us even the name will be strange, but 
he was one of Portugal’s best known musicians, a native 
of Lisbon, born there in 1845. From 1900 to 1910, he was 
director of the Conservatory of Music. The best known 
works from his pen were three operas—I Doria, Mario 
Wetter and La Borgensina—and the cantata, Camoens, 
which won the prize in Milan in 1881. 


Emile S. Enoch 


Word was received in this country last week of the death 
in London of Emile S. Enoch, founder and head of the firm 
of Enoch & Sons, international music publishers. Mr. Enoch 
was in his eightieth year, and until just recently was ac- 
tively engaged in the business with his son, Major Charles 
D. Enoch, and A. V. Broadhurst. About a year ago the 
publishing concern became a limited company, with Mr, 
Broadhurst as managing director. Enoch & Sons is one 
of the largest and most extensive music publishing firms, 
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with central offices in London, Paris and New York, and 
branches in all parts of the world. 


Willard Flint 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Willard Flint, widely and 
favorably known as a concert and oratorio singer and as 
a teacher, died at the Melrose Hospital, on Wednesday 
morning, "March 26, after an illness of a few weeks. He 
was fifty-seven years of age, born in Wakefield, Mass., 
and with the exception of times when he was absent on 
concert tours, had always lived at 41 Green Street, in the 
Greenwood section of Wakefield. 

Mr. Flint began his musical education at an early age 
in Boston and often appeared as soloist at concerts 
throughout the country. He was particularly well known 
as an oratorio singer and made his initial bow to a Boston 
audience on the occasion of the first performance in Sym- 
phony Hall of The Messiah by the Handel and Haydn 





WILLARD FLINT 


Society in 1900. He sang in Boston seven times with the 
People’s Choral Union, a like number of times with the 
Cecilia Society, and had nearly twice as many appearances 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, making an average of 
more than one engagement a year in Symphony Hall since 
its opening. He was also heard with singing societies in 
other parts of the country; indeed, his familiarity with this 
type of music was so great that he was often called on at 
short notice to sing the bass role in oratorio performances. 

It was a source of pride to Mr. Flint that until this sea- 
son he had never missed an engagement in thirty years of 
public work. He had a large following as a teacher and a 
great many of his pupils are doing professional work. 
Among the better known singers who studied with Mr. 
Flint are William Gustafson, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Evelyn Jeane, soprano; Cara Sapin, contralto; 
Marian Aubens Wise, contralto; Margaret Millea Henry, 
soprano, and Henry Jackson Warren, baritone. His loss 
is mourned by a host of friends, He is survived by his 
wife; one son, Arthur W. Flint, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur E, Whiton, all of Wakefield, Mass. 


Countess Centanini (Jane Noria) 


Word comes from France of the death there at her home 
on Ile des Moines, of Josephine Ludwig, Countess Cen- 
tanini, known in this country under her professional name 
of Jane Noria. She was born in St. Louis forty-eight 
years ago, the daughter of a physician, She had a long 
operatic career which began in Paris, Her first appear- 
ance in her native land was with the Castle Square Opera 
Company and about fifteen years ago she sang for a while 
at the Metropolitan Opera Company. In 1907 she was 
married to Count Gino Centanini, Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s first 
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secretary at the time he took up his position as General 
Manager of the Metropolitan. , eon Centanini had lived 
in France for several years and was active in war relief 
work there. She has not appeared professionally since the 
war. Her husband survives her. 


Mrs. William J. Guard 

Mrs. William J. Guard, wife of the publicity representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan Opera Company, died on Thursday 
evening, March 27, at the Flower Hospital, New York, as 
the result of burns, caused by a lighted match falling upon 
her kimona. The accident occurred at home and Mr, Guard 
made a heroic effort to save her by smothering the flames. 
In fact, it was at first thought that the burns were not 
sengurees, Mrs, Guard lingered for six days before death. 

Mrs. Guard was fifty years old. She was a native of 
Baltimore, her maiden name being Helen Wetherby, a daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Wetherby. She and Mr. Guard 
had been married for thirty-four years. The funeral was 
held on Sunday afternoon, March 30, at Campbell's Funeral 
Chapel and was attended by a throng of friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Guard, which filled the chapel and overflowed into the 
corridor. The Rev. Newell W. Wells, of Brooklyn, read the 
burial service, in the course of which Rafaelo Diaz and 
Carl Schlegel sang solos. The Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany was represented by General Manager Giulio Gatti 
Casazza and Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of di 
rectors, besides a large number from the artistic and business 
personnel of the house. There were a great many floral 
tributes. In accordance with the wish of the deceased, the 
body was cremated. 


ETRE AAAS 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY HEARING 


(Continued from page 5) 

imity regarding the provisions of a bill to provide for it 
and believed that any investigation concerning a conservatory 
should be made before such a bill became a law, The 
Fletcher bill definitely calls for the establishment of a con 
servatory, whereas the Bacon bill calls merely for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the feasibility 
of a national committee. A bill for the actual establishment 
of a conservatory would be introduced only if the commis 
sion’s report were favorable. 

The general opinion at the end of the hearings seemed to 
be that, if either bill is brought before Congress at this 
session, it is more than likely to be the Bacon bill, which 
does not definitely commit the country to the establishment 
of a conservatory, and calls for an appropriation of only 
$20,000 for preliminary investigations, the time for which, 
however, would probably be shortened from two years to 
six months. Members of the House committee seemed in 
clined to gibe at the Fletcher bill, which starts off by pro 
viding a fat job for someone. Who is that someone 


Mengelberg Canpesitien Played Here 


At the pair of concerts given by the Philharmonic Or 
chestra on March 19 and 20, Willem Mengelberg conducted 
here for the first time a Symphonic Elegy for orchestra 
written by his cousin Rudolph Mengelberg, who is a writer 
on music and the program annotator for the Concertgebouw 


concerts in Amsterdam. The Americ an spoke of it “as 
tuneful and attractively harmonized.” H. T. Finck on 
the Post called it “A relatively good work, rather better 
than the average novelty.” W. J. Henderson on the Sun 
said “The audience was very kind to the elegy.” Frank H 
Warren said in the Evening World: “There are distress 


and protest in its themes and their climaxes, and there 
are richness and colorful appropriateness in their orchestral 
treatment.” 


Two Recitals for Whitehill 


Clarence Whitehill appears in recital in Ridgewood, Fa 
April 22, and in Ithaca, N. Y., April 25 
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Cleveland Institute Activities 


The Cleveland Institute of Music will have an important 
place on the program of the State Music Convention to be 
held in Toledo the week of April 28. Andre de Ribaupierre, 
head of the violin department of the Institute, will give a 
master class, and Ernest Bloch, director of the school, will 
conduct a complementary class for teachers in pedagogy. 
The Institute Quartet-—Andre de Ribaupierre, first violin; 
Ruth Willian, second violin; Rebecca Haight, cello, and 
William Quincy Porter, viola—has been asked to play at 
one of the sessions. This quartet is arousing much interest 
in Cleveland because of its active cooperation with the 
music department of the Museum of Art. The quartet is 
at present engaged in giving the entire cycle of Beethoven 
quartets. It is the first time they have been given in Cleve 
land in their entirety, and it will take two years to complete 
them 

The first contest for junior students of music, which will 
be held in connection with the convention, will have 
several entries from the Institute enrollment. Money prizes 
will be awarded the winners, and the entrance requirements 
are very simple. The purpose of the contest, it has been 
stated, is “to encourage and inspire young music students 
to greater efforts in artistic achievement and to develop and 
maintain -high musical standards throughout America.” 

The Institute String Quartet gave a program recently 
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before the MacDowell Club of Conneaut, Ohio, by the 
following composers: Mozart, Cesar Franck, Martini, Bach, 
Porter and Beethoven. 4 
Andre de Ribaupierre has received word that Carl 
Fisher is publishing a Swiss Lullaby written by his brother, 
Milon de Ribaupierre, director of the Institute of Music de 
Ribaupierre in Vevey, Lausanne’ and Montreuil. 

The sonata recitals which Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, and 
Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist, have been giving during 
the winter were very popular. On March 20 they played 
the Grieg sonata in G, the Mozart in B flat major, and a 
new composition by Beryl Rubinstein himself, which has 
just been completed. 


West End Choral Club Gives All-American 
Program 


An all-American program was given by the West End 
Choral Club (J. Howard Talman, president, and Martin 
W. Bowman, director), on March 20,. The chorus numbers 
included Fisher’s arrangement of Dvorak’s Goin’ Home 
(used because this numer is taken from-Dvorak's' New 
World symphony, which has+a*‘typieal~American spirit) ; 
two of Cadman’s Indian songs—From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water and The Moon Drops Low; Deep River, Arms- 
Fisher; Walk Together Children, Johnson; Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny, Bland; Invietus, Huhn; Slumber ‘Song, 
MacDowell; Bedouin Song, Foote,-and The Pilgrims, by 
Chadwick. It was evident that Director Bowman had done 
some thorough work with the chorus, for they. were re- 
sponsive to his wishes; they showed good attacks and clear 
enunciation, and the interpretations were effective. :Chad- 
wick’s The Pilgrims made an excellent concluding number. 

Anna Welsh, harpist, and Fred Patton, bass, were the 
soloists of the evening. Miss Welsh played delightfully 
the Introduction and Allegro by Hoberg, and Song of the 
Sea, by Ware. Mr. Patton presented several new ntimbers. 
Three recently published songs by James A. Bliss, an 
American composer—Sha-won-da-see (South Wind), Adji- 
daumo (The Squirrel) and Hiawatha’s Song—were inter- 
esting and individual in style. A later group by Mr. Patton 
included Fling Broad the Sail (Samuel R. Gaines), Danny 
Deever (Walter Damrosch), and two manuscript numbers 
—Sea Dirge, by Edward C. Harris, and Egyptian 
Serenade,-by Carl Tollefsen, Mr. Patton, as usual, won 
his audience from the start with his resonant bass vaice, 
his clear diction and his interpretive ability. He, as well as 
Miss Welsh, was recalled for encores. Florence M. Win- 
selman was a capable accompanist. Dancing followed the 
concert, 


Isa Kremer Delights New York Audience 


Isa Kremer gave her program of international ballads 
to the biggest audience she has ever entertained at Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday evening, March 9, where the standees were 
so thick that policemen had to weed some of them out to 
comply with the fire laws. In S, Jay Kaufmann’s column 
in the Telegram appeared this notice: “Bob O'Donnell is 
a discoverer hereabouts who confines his interests to Broad- 
way, as a rule. Night before last, however, O'Donnell 
wandered Carnegie Hallward where Isa Kremer was giv- 
ing a recital. Last night O’Donnell gave a lecture on Miss 
Kremer, ‘She's the greatest artist I have ever seen, She 
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makes Elsie Janis and Cissy Loftus and even Al Jolson 
look like children. And she entertains people. I ‘used to 
think Carnegie Hall was all highbrow. If there are other's 
like Isa Kremer, I’m a recital fan.’” 


Freemantel Recitals Greatly Appreciated 

The unusual character of the’ song recitals being given 
by Frederic Freemantel is attracting attention all over the 
country and there is a brisk demand for his appearances 
hext season. Schools and colleges are particularly inter- 
ested in his recitals of Beethoven songs because of their 
educational value, but of course this is simply a matter of 
point of view. To the young student of serious itttent, the 
hearing of these songs as sung by Freematitel is of excep- 
tional interest, for he gains information seldom presented 
in such a way; however, for clubs and other organizations 
which want and demand entertainment, these Freemantel 
recitals appeal because of their unusual novelty and real 
entertainment feature. Freemantel makes his progtams in- 
teresting, and reserves their educational feature for the 
educational institutions. The tenor finds that the melodiots4 
ness of the Beethoven songs make a great appeal to ‘thé’ 
business man. The head of a big corporation said recently 
to Freemantel: “This is the first time that I have really 
enjoyed myself at a concert. I attend a good many of 
these functions with my wife, and I must say that you 
are the first man singer to whom I have ever erijoyed 
listening. The thought of hearing all Beethoven songs al- 
most tempted me to stay at home, but you have giveti me a 
very pleasant evening. If this is classical music, give me 
some more of it.” Freemantel is under the management 
of Daniel Mayer who is booking him for an extensive totir 
of the United States and Canada for next season, Some 
bookings are being made as far ahead as 1926, 


“Storms of Applause” for Ethelynde Smith 

A very distinguished audience, representing many States 
in the union, enjoyed to the utmost the recital given by 
Ethelynde Smith in Clearwater, Fla. She was so well re- 
ceived that she had to repeat Mornin’ on ze Bayou and add 
three songs to the printed program. That the manager of 
the concert was equally well pleased with the soprario’s 
singing is evident from the telegram he sent to the man- 
agement of Miss Smith’s St. Petersburg concert; “Adver- 
tise Ethelynde Smith concert with perfect assurance of 
success. The large audience here tonight greeted her se- 
lections with storms of applause. She was recalled many 
times by a critical musical audience and received an ovation 
at the close of the concert. (Signed) George F. Washburn.” 
Miss Smith gave a recital in St. Petersburg a few days 
after her Clearwater appearance. 


Laros Soloist with New York Symphony 

Earle Laros, pianist, who appeared as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, 
scored another success at their concert in Scranton, Pa., 
on March 22. He played Rachmaninoff’s concerto in C 
minor, a composition of gigantic proportions, making in- 
exorable demands of technic and a discriminating musician- 
ship to effect a successful performance. In both these 
provinces Mr. Laros is amply equipped, and the result was 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A qusical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





















Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Werereoms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 
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New York Warerooms, 818 Fifth Avenue 
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United Piano Corporation - - - - : - Norwalk, Ohio # 
The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name O mMme>r The Autopiano Company, a tt 

623 West 50th Street, 

. . . New York City. 
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possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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© Underwood & Underwood CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


TEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITH THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
JUST ENGAGED FOR TWO YEARS MORE 














